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PREFACE. 



At a time when regions^ distantly nUatAcA, and unconnected with 
(Sreat Britain^ either hj political or commercial affinity, are thought 
worthy of appearing in print, it seems natural to hope, that an 
island, in the vicinity of England, so long and so PBCuiiAitLY at- 
tached to it as Jersey, will he considered as entitled to still greater 
attention. 

Jersey, though an ancient appendage to the English crown, has 
hitherto been comparatively but little known. Extensive in foreign 
commerce, its mercantile connexion with the mother country h con- 
fined to a few ports in Great Britain and Ireland. It is now be* 
come a considerable militaiy depot, and its former defences have re* 
eently been greatly strengthened and increased. 

Jersey, considered abstractedly, appears to be a very minute and 
tfninteresting portion of the widely extended Britirii empire ; and 
were its importance to be estimated by this rule, a particular ac^ 
count of it would be a presumptuous claim to public notice: but if 
we turn our eyes from so contracted a medium, and view it with a 
proper reference to its locality, the small speck dilates,*— and the ap« 
parently insignificant spot assumes an imposing attitude on the Eu* 
ropean theatre. 
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This island might indeed demand respect, as part of a peculiak 
and venerable heir loom of the English crown ; but even this 
UNIQUE and honourable claim to regard, is strengthened bj the ad- 
vantages acquired hy Great Britain from its. situation. It is a ram- 
part^ — an advanced post, — a frontier; — ^and, in these several rela- 
tions, it has withstood various fierce assaults, and humbled the 
pride of manj a celebrated warriour. Placed within the very jaws 
qf a mighty^ a frequent, an inveterate, and, sometimes, an insidious 
foe, it has constantly kept on the alert ; has nobly resisted the force* 
and indignantly spurned the seductive promises, of a powerful 
neighbour, to whom possession of the islands in this quarter would 
prove an inestimable acquisition. 

Jersey is likewise highly valuable as a nursery for seamea: its 
mariners are generally employed in voyages of no long duration, and 
are therefore always, as it were, at hand, ready on any emergency. 

It is considered in war time as a proper military depot ; and it is^ 
then extremely useful in harrassing the opposite coast,, when France 
happens to be the enemy with whom we contend. 

In a commercial light Jersey is eminently useful, as. a regular^ 
market for various articles of British manufacture : these it is ena- 
bled to purchase for the consumption of its inhabitantt, and its de*^ 
mands for abroad^ not only by the produce of. its soil, but also by its. 
foreign commerce, the profits of which it pours into the lap of, 
Britain. 

Jersey, though in extent but a very small pwtion of the em- 
pure, yet is the only part of its European possessions that has for 
ages maintained flin intimate and almost daily intercourse with the^ 
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neighbouring continent in times of peace^ and where a" foreign 

language has always been^ and still is^ the vernacular tongue,* be- 

« 

ing constantly employed in the pulpit^ at the bar^ and in all public 
documents : — it follows, necessarily, that the modes and habits of 
the natives^ speaking generally, must, in several respects, differ from 
our own : they cannot therefore fail to excite inquiry ; and it has 
been the author's study to have this natural and laudable spirit duly 
gratified. 

Jersey exhibits, in its edifices for public worship, that style of 
Norman architecture, which prevailed from the commencement of 
the twelfth century to the middle of the fourteenth. Most of those 
structures, if not all of them, have received considerable additions^ 
and undergone various alterations; yet the original form is still 
visible. Chapels, evidently anteriour to the present churches, still 
remain, as lasting monuments of simplicity in design, and solidity in 
construction. 

The intended object of publication was, to produce a series of 
original designs, drawn expressly for the proposed work, comprising 
picturesque and romantic prospects in Jersey, together with near 
views of several public buildings, both ancient and modern ; all in 
highly finished engravings : and to render the plates still more inte* 
resting, they were to be accompanied with appropriate descriptions ; 
and a copious introduction was also to be prefixed. Such was the 
intention ;— but in the course of collecting materials for this purpose, 
they accumulated so much beyond the author's expectation, and he 

. • Manx is not properly a foreign bat a local language ; aor is it ia to geoersl 
Vie in tMe Ule of MsD| as French is ia Jenej* 
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FeceiTed $o jomaj valuable coppifiDications from different firiends, 
that he was iodueed to exfiend fm plap, and atteoipt a more enlarged 
undertaking. In confii^mitj with this alteration he now proposes to 
publish two works^ so distinct that each will be complete in itself; 
and jet so connected^ that they nuij mutually refer to each other* 

The present volume contains a general account of Jersqr ; in which 
the natural^ political^ and commercial^ importance of the island ie 
displayed, a summary of its laws produced^ its geological character 
adverted to, its antiquitiea noticed^ and the most striking circumitan* 
ces and events, whether physical, historical^ or accidentalj are record- 
ed. 

But though a more ample statement is now given than waa at 
first intended, yet to call the work a r^ular hiatoiy of Jersey, or to 
pretend that it contains a complete statistical account of tiie island 
would be presumption: it will however be found to comprise a 
g;reat variety of useful and interesting subjects, particahnined in a 
manner suited to their general or local importance: it hk enriched 
with four engravings, as specimens oS the style and eateouUon of 
those that are to follow, and a correct map <tf the island, from a i^ 
cent survey, undertaken expressly for the pvesent worlu 

The publication of the proposed sulMcquent work will depewi on 
the reception which the present volume may receive firom the puMic. 
Should the author's assiduity in this attempt be successful, it is in^ 
tend^ that the views, which are already drawn, andr their seaesal 
descriptions, shall be publisbied by subscription; particuUra of 
which will be stated in a prospectus at the end of the present vo- 
lume. They will then constitMJte st scenograBUIcal and toy a^raj^hi- 



^ supplement ; mril bafriag the same type and dimenstons^ may bfc 
bound up wkb tbe ptesent work : but as the engraying of thirty 
ynevn, and a Bunber of vii^nettes, must necessarily involve a con- 
liderable expense^ the author cannot venture to incur the risk, 
without public encouragement : diis encouragement he hopes to re* 
ceiTe, that be may be enabled to continue and complete his plan. 

That no information boweVer may be withheld, in consequence of 
not immediately pubKshiqg the views, a tour round and through th^ 
island is annened to Ibe preheat volume : thus an ample description 
of the eottiltfy at large is given, iftrithout depriving the views of that 
immediate local interest, which will be necessary to identify the se« 
vwal objects tbey exhibit, or the scenery they delineate. 

Though the present publication is on a different plan from any 
other respecting Jersey, yet in Writing the account of any civilized 
eotmtiy, mudh must of course bb drawn from the labours of prece* 
ding authors, ubl<iss where bo such previous work has appeared. 
This species of plagiarism i^ absolutely indispensable, and it is not 
the author's design or wish to depreciate any former writer on the 
sullect: bttt thoi^ be residily . acknowledges any assistance he 
may have derived froii foraier publications, it extends to only a very 
iMeoHsidoffable portion of the work : the far greater p^t is com- 
pletely Hew. 

The original hiitorian of the island was Phillipot Fayn, Seigneur 
de Sanar^, who vrrote Les Chroniques de Jersey ; these end in A. 
D. 1586, and were never published. From the M. S. of that gen- 
tleman, ibe Rev. Mn Falle, who is in general die oracle to which 
all historical appeals are made^ copied the early portion of his his^ 
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tory. He was likewise supplied with some physical and other re-- 
marks from Mr* Poindextre^* one of the jurats of the rojal court. 
The last edition of Mr. Fallens own hook descends onlv to A. D. 
l734* The author of the present work has availed himself of his 
reverend precursor's assistance; has occasionally^ though very 
rarely^ copied from him^ and has also drawn much information^ in 
several respects, from other sources. Mr. Falle's account is said to 
be, in some historical instances, erroneous ; hut real events are often 
corroborated by other evidence : and the author hopes he has not 
followed that writer in any material errors : he has sometimes men* 
tioned what others have said on the same subject. On several 
points he has found it extremely difficult to obtain precise infornui- 
tion. The war prevented researches on the continent, respecting ar- 
ticles of ancient date : the return of peace having removed that oh* 
stacle, much valuable assistance from our continental neighbours 
may very likely be obtained ; and it is highly probable that some fa- 
milies possess records that might elucidate many important circum- 
stances. 

It is hoped that no offence will be taken at the very few animad^ 
versions contained in the work. '^ Though the office of the histo- 
«' rian of human manners is delineation, rather than pan^yric,'^f 
yet no general censures have been intentionally introduced. The au* 
thor can truly say, with a modern writer, '^ I look upon national re* 
'' flections, in general, to proceed from the narrowest and most il- 
^ liberal turn of mind ; and have always been cautious not to judge 
'* of the physical and moral character of any people, from a partial 

• So written by Mr. Falle. t llannab More. 
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'^ and soperficid Tiew/'* He has seeo^ in Jersey, the same variefy 
of character that is found in England,, and elsewhere : he has re^ 
marked several proofs of public spirit and general liberality : and in 
ibp charms and endearments of private life he has witnessed many 
instances of kindness, flowing from pure '' milkiness of soul" ; from 
the highest and best source, '^ love towards each other"; from a ray 
of that beneficence which animates the fatheh of mercies, and 
from whose divine influence, as from a common centre, proceed all 
the charities that link together the truly humane and generous part 
of mankind, in one common bond of aflection. This social and 
sympathizing tie must not be confounded with politeness: even a 
comparison would be too degrading. The author has studious^ 
avoided all discussion of local politics, either past or present : par^ 
dissentions fbrm an object of regret, but are not connected with thp 
work. He has merely glanced at some inconveniences produced bf 
them. 

The author hopes likewise not to be misunderstood, respecting the 
public schools, lately established in Jersey. He mentions that de- 
fects exist in both the systems now practised in EJngland. Sonie 
ameliorations have been effected, and experience will best shoyir 
where morfe may be introduced : he is very far from wishing to dis« 
credit the laudable attempts. He is eveti firmly convinced^, that se-* 
^eral of the regulations, in both the Madras school, and that origip* 
ally instituted by Mr. Lancaster, might be advantageously adopted 
in seminaries of a higher palure; but, as it has been well observed, 
the master of a private school, who should have the hardiness to put 

• Coxc'» Travel* through Switzerland. 
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%ftb#r plan' io pmeliee^ muit rapict to eBCooaier oMUtitMt ni 
fH'obably insurmottBtable objeetioDft; yet the '' priadplei^hMeibeea 
^' paitiftliy ID ^96 at WioGbctter 6ollege» and io Mmiotber daiuoil 
^' BchooU/'^ The cxtenstoo of Cbriatianity, mier 4imM mg 
form, cannot but prove a universal Ueniqg. Nerer ivece Us iMoefi- 
cent effects^ in calming the paMiooa of nuwktnd^ more atrikiligly e»* 
perienced than at the present period. A great but wicked man, 
If ho was long the seourge of Europe, and who immolated; millions 
of bis felfow creatofes, at the bloody shrine of. an insatiate arahition, 
has lately been ^'hnrledfrom his" usurped '^throne:" and wn see 
'this man treated with a lenity, of which history, affords no precedent 
Legitimate sovereigns, once dethroned, have seldom loqg siitfived 
fheir loss of power : usurpers hard^ ever : yet has not death nor 
even severity been the fate of Buonaparte. Under the protoctioB of 
Great Britain the fallen tyrant's life is secure from either a^ea or so* 
cret attacks ; and as all the allied powers have consented to nflTord 
bim an unmerited asylumi there is reason to believe, that, hiiw justly 
soever ofendod they may bo, his wretchedt existenee would have 
been equally preserved, had he been placed within the grasp of any 
other potentate, even thft of the aoveveign of Frsnee itsi^» 

If indeed we find crimes, of a veiy atrocious oaturOj partio^lirfy 
prevalent of late years, iM it not because the benevolent prioeiplea o^ 
the gospel require to be more energetically inculcatedj and nior* ge» 
nerally diffused i 

* The New School, by Sir Thomsi Bemsrd, bait. 

t This term csnoot be deemed mbapplied : in s morel poiaiof vief^ he bmsI bt 
considered u a miserable being; and in i| worldly lense^ be must experience all 
the mortifying effects and sensations attendant on blasted ambition. 



"• Jm iwiMi^iling that aeii *«f ftriiament do n^t operate ia Jerti^/ 
QOliii Hactf on a d by aa oider id coiiaciU and ffegtiterad ia the 
islandj the author mean oidj ta state^ &at thts is always the mode 
of pMtoeediag ; and it aeem to have originated in that dependence 
OQ ilie Nonnaa courts, asMl the soTereiga of that dutchy, which cOa* 
tioyed . kmg after Jeraejr becaoie tuhject to the Eogiish crown. 
(See page 145.) 

In laYeial parts of the work^ some names c^ofice are written in 
Kvelich, others in Englisb, even in the same sentence* The fact is, 
tbet the Isitcff laqguage has, of late years, gained so much ground, 
thai several oftcea are now usually spoken of in Boglish, while 
olberw retain their former appellations. Diierent places also hare 
now t>oth French and English naraes^ and are mentioned indiscrimi- 
nately in either tongue : this i$ in part owing to that intermixture of 
holb languages which becomes daily more prevalent. 

The same expression or mode of speech will sometimes perhaps 
afpmr to recur too frequently^ and particularly in the tour : this re- 
petition it ip difficult to avoid, as other writers must have experi- 

> 

«(ed»* 

The author has inserted as notes, a number of extracts from other 
wviteflB, m corroboration of his own sentiments ; and he has, in ge- 
QQTsi, mentioned the sources from whence those extracts haye been 
dUftwn : this mode he has thought more likely to give his opinions 
ifi|g|t> ihan if he had, by ^aiying the phraseology, introduced the 

**'Some» perlui|>8 many expressions, and occasldnally whole sentences* may 
^-hmr ham iaiNlaesleHHy rspealed ; a fanll, great withovt dodbt, bot pardonable 
^ l^esai^ ^ost ijiMiToid^ble hi descriptive compositiony 

EmUux's Ckmicti Tamr ikrav^h Jiafy: 
C 



the plural number^ MsWiTqwing le^lt «f-i;soliMpu ^p- - • ■ - ^ - -s t- rt 

WW b^un daring the loitg. ^c .«cmiiiri BuMiaparte, - ^Cbe'^ropriorr; • - 
All epifantf 4lif| 4)«cpi7e4 in Mipt^crnibk sf«i«» of-tin^ yw »n i»y ^- 
cd bj o^^cf.if j)fff«i|>lKv HiH mote «rtoiinbwiff. r . - • 

Whpa jliH ^iq^«»% jMMng,peaQe.w»« c n a clu i fd itit]fcP«wcr,-.|a - 
ISl^^.Tuioiu^dditioptand.alttnUioii^ «cc mim¥>diM .to l t m , ^ kf n ■■- 
e3Lu!tfj^,mcvvm9iMef»,>w^e nmde >y tbe •ii^«r{^«ii4,tl)9«glv^: ? 
caB^pJ»t(4 tbe Jiqpe «f ec9er«l pecmumpt trtaqwUij^ ififli %4(0fi|r «: ■ 
All Ifft^^ be w^ yeiy far fioiv iwipectigif 4bat w .deMrabIc- pn ;^«» * '> • 
pec^^ would, in, tbe cbart covne 4>f «fi»r ■xmh^.pay y rayr c 
" like die basektt fabrick of a vision." , ..-fv. 

Fcoqn tbe veigr pQcialiar.f^tiira of the ^onteit Ibal enmfd^itfNyi. 
politicd bpfizon v^emed .pc(|;nant widi de«tru<;$i9a, 4o the hymai^r^.^, 
race; b<;t jtbat.al)7powarfiU Bmmo who "jridf* in- tlie wJbirlwiMi^'-. 
" and dir^cti (be stonn," wmv disjdi^ed.bi* divine will;- and^af- ..:- 
frighted Eurp^ saw, once more, .the blnodjr sword. retiirned .iota-ttl' •: 
scabbacd. ..,...„.,.) 

These nf pid changes nn^essAnljr required repeated «ller«ti«4i in-lhe - t 
work, as (hose chang^ a^eeM ^^"9 ^ «ever»l nespects : and a» > 
they could not aj.wajs be^ interwoven with the^.bodjr of.^lie^wi^, > . r t 
without dcr«nging,tbe con^exi^q,. note<,,datedatdilea$ni||c^pdt,v . a 
were adde^ as circy nistanc^l r^dfftff th^^f^^iwle. , ,, ,„ ,, ^ 
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able friends in the island^ WltolMTefatonirea %inh'4Hlb Unf^'Viifi^^ ' 
l>le ^kaHmh4 oft (li#ferev( nilgCcfo ; ioi In^lii^^lrlMAIIf fli^i^ltt' 
thui>flift»ll^1^'expM»iM^^ thnnlg to dtkrW VMiJk»iir,WiiM' '^ 
BrifMHIUebrfirforVliiRstnft ex&ads ftom a M. 9. in'tfiki ViatioDiA"' 
lepoiRSbikf ;<^lda'^l)Hi^k|M^tany fbr fa^t oWninie^eitiiig ri^irki dii" 
the lilbMId^ of j^r%:' <tbH kibjed Wmild^bave heea^^M^li ' 
a pi«liili^§ai¥<^'ae%6ri r buf ifae aniabr did not receive idfljtt ' 
ufonnation respecting it in time. ' 

Mtiit^^m tt^v4^ heeeuiiiomtA to 'plead fok- public inJuf-^ 
geoSiffin vMac tbsgr, iA Teaitf; ffn^ is a riiasonable c)iim. *Jt%e Ivn- ' ' 
ter <ft^B^'')iteettl\dluiiM;'bop««tb fie ifikvooKdin tbe iame resjMct ' 
He ^tkfi the fiirfy'by ^fibin^ ^ tb bave bettdi composed, haVinig" 
dectfllied*'flie^iMd«!ffakihg'Vbat as be bad recommended ii to si gen* 
tieman, who soon after left the island, and as some expenses liaa 
beeiPibdUrMd; be 'iletteyfiAl ISS'ptoiiixA blmsetf ; and it lias formed' 
the ^iKSfiar^mi^fl^iit'drffli mtxk iiours! He trusts; tbereW 
tbat.tl»>1in»'Vm i^Uds^iiirti bf iHiiti^ThtdbncWb/ttfeytin^'^. 
»«tA*tK)fiH|!iHie )f(i^(^<fbb^2i>sf mm^^^ HaI'"' 

nor errors: for •af''hf'HP'^M lliiift !ie does not ^re to be exo-' ' 
•eratiffi )<1t^«f»tW^egiriMftH'o^V|!»LV(^e^Wf«et^^^^ 
dabld<BMf ^<<Kti;fc^oi%%in^tiS 'c^ij^^'i^i^hes; eVen iti. 



f^ct mM regnUte the pttUic taste; at iirli^se sliraivd^ iHit airfbl 
tribanal^ thej who fae^mm to tMictJ^riifkm Ihe litararf ciMhlM; 
must, if summoned, ^ppcar ; from ii^ie ieoteMe there lies ii» a^ 
peal ; andd respectiag whose c midkui Mtioni Aare nmaun ao other 
remedj than patient snbmisston. To theee eeason, shouM ijkej eon* 
descend to notice Urn- wofk^ he can only say/ ''ai ye an tteMl,' be 
i'^mcrctful'! 
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These Plates are speciineps of a series of 

Views hereafter to be published^ and to be . 

called "Views in Jersey." Sefe Prospectus at 

the beginning of this Work. 

wo 

Cdta^y the Gauls, the Romaiifly the FraM^i, and the 
Normans, under different denominations. 

The naities of Jersey, Gearsey, Gersey, and JeresAye,*!- 
are allowed to bare been derived from Csesttr^a, by 
which distinction this island was known to the RoitiaAs.j: 
Some have conjectured that it was previously called 

* ProbaMy bvth these oalMmi had commercial rfebtioBt wilb aU the iahmds 
ia Ibe ^haaaeL 

t Called by this last name in the records of the tower aad cscheqaer» 
I It is so named by the emperor AotoiiiuiiS| in his ltiiienuy« 



JGRSEY. 



NAME. 

The name by which Jersey was known, in ancient 
times, is not decisively ascertained. Like other states, 
it has had several appellations; soBie so remote, both 
in sound and orthography, from others, as to elude every 
attempt to tra^ie their etymology td one aotAtbii^ MoHfee. 

As navigators of diffgreikt coitntries Irc^^iltl^ di^tin^ 
guish the same spot by various names, as iMal bt t^ili^ 
por&ry drcuttistanties dictate, so this isknd miiy hito 
been known to the Pbceviiciaiis,^ the Carthagiuiaiis,^ the 
Cdt8?, the Gauls, the Romansy the FraMi^i^, and the 
Normans, under different denominations. 

The naities of Jersey, Gearsey, Gefsey, ittid Jeres^ye,*!- 
are allowed to have been derived from Csesttrea, by 
which distinction this island was known to the Romans.): 
Some have conjectured that it was previously called 

* FrobaMy both theae oatieos had cotai&iercial rfebtioM vitb aU Ihc ulands 
it Ibc chuneL 

f Called by Ibis last name in tbe records of the tower and cacbequer* 
I It it so named by tbe emperor Aotoniuus, in bi» ltuieraiy« 



Augia : by this name it was indeed given bj Childebert,^ 
king of France, the son of Clovis, to Samson, archbishop 
of Dol, in Armorica, about A. D. 550: but this being 
subsequent to the declension of the Roman power in 
Gaul, seems rather to corroborate a contrary opinion. 



SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, FORM» AND EXTENT. 

Jersey, at its N. W. point, is situated in north latitude 
49^ 16', and in 2» 22' longitude weert of London.* It 
forms the most southern island of that groupe,^ which 
lies in St. Michael's bay, on the coast of lower JNormandy 
and Britany. That ample gulph sweeps from Cap de la 
Hogue, in the former province, to Cap de Frehelle, in 
the latter. 

The distance from Jersey to Carteret, or to Port Bail, 
which are the two nearest French ports, is only from five 
to six leagues. 

^ These calculations are firom Moore's Tables. 

t This groape is composed of the following islands, vis. Jersey/ GAeriisey» AI. 
derney, and Sercq : with the smaller ones of Herm, Jethou, and the rooky iska o^ 
Chausey. Ecrehouy &€» ^ 



To Guernsey, about seven leagues : ' 

To Alderney, about ten leagues : 

To Weymouth, about twenty-five leaguesf : 

To the Isle of Wight, about thirty leagues : 

To 8outhamptoii, about forty leagues. 

The form of this Mand is that of an irregular parallelo* 
gram. Its greatest length, from S. E. to N. W, is about 
twelve miles ; and the average breadth may be estimated 
at full five miles: the width does not in any part exceed 
seVeii miles. By a very accurate^ measurement, it eon- 
tains a superficies of between thirty*nine and forty thou* 
sand acres4 

Jersey exhibits an inclined plane : part of its eastern 
coast, commencing at Mont Orgueil, and the whole of its 
northern shore, form one continuous range of rocks, 
rising abruptly from the ocean, frequently to an elevation 
of from forty to fifty fathoms. This natural defence 
renders the island, in those quarters, nearly inaccessible. 
The rocks exteriorly, are, in general, mere naked ridges, 
projecting their sharp angles into the sea ; thus adding 
to the rapidity of the currents, and varying their courses. 
In several places the rocks are loosely blended with 
other terrene combinations, or are in a state of great 

t In Jersey land b computed by vergies ; two Terg£e« aod a quarter mtkiDg obc 
Englisb acre. 



disintegration ; hence i»anj deeply indented inleta, and 
sundry excavations, have been formed by tides, rising, 
occasionally, tQ forty or fifty feet ip perpendicular 
height, and dashed about, by boisterous winds, in etery 
possible direction. Fr(W) these rugged difls the land 
decline^ towards the southern co«s% wbieh, in several 
plao«s, is nearly ou a level with the tea. In this respeot, 
Jersey diiplay^ a striking contrast with Gueriuiey, the 
aouth^rv bQuadary of which shaota up in high rooka ftom 
Ihe watf»r, and declines towards the norA. . Jeraey aud 
QWF^9ey vtay be thus delineated. 




±3. 




JER8ET. 



GUERN8ET. 



Tbw «Q«trapo8itioo U i^uppos^d iff qcemo^ ih^t c<h»* 
^40ral)le di^ferofice iu thQ nature of the soU, axul in iki^ 
temperature of the atmosphere, in the two islands, which 



^ trifltag distaoes between them seems otIuMrwuie to 
render idei^plieable.* 

In geoerel, the strata of the rodcs mn from north to 
south, thus following the form of the iaiaad ; but those 
layers arb Usually more ineliaed thaii dw regular declina* 
lion of the surface. 



From the wedge-like form of Jersey^ it must be evi* 
dent, ihsft little table laadeiists in the island ; nor is the 
surface a widely extended decKvitj^: it is mjDstly com* 
posed of elevated parts, running from neirth te south, in- 
tersected by deep, and, in general, by iiartow vales. 
The sides,, or Coteaux* of these eminences are frequently 
Steep and craggy. They follow the inclined course of 
the isUvd ; se Ukewiaa do the numerous rivulets oi ex^ 

^ Dam un m^me lien, et 9011$ nne m^me latitude, la temperature *' pent kXxt tris 
^ dUfeieBlc^ sdou qM \t tevraii, btchxtk au aoid 00 an midi, prttente ta titrfiio^ 
** |)Ju8 9tt mollis obliquemeot aiix sayonii^ do soleil. 

" Toin pourqooi, comme I'a tr^s^bien observe Monteaqoieu, la Tartarle, toiis le 
^ paialtMe de TAogieterre et da la Frauce, est iofiiiimejit plus irolde que ces cqih 
V Utei.''— Vptaos sm Stsib, ftc^ pas VotiisTf 



c^Uet^ vmUr diat ^fj^ta along the valleys : ihese receire 
the tributary streamlets that issue from so infinite d 
variety of sources, that perhaps no spot in the universe is 
more amply and beneficially furnished. The compara- 
tively long course of these rivulets is particularly advan^ 
tageous to so small an island, as thereby several corn 
mills are supplied. 

Though Jersey may be considered as an aggregate of 
different rocky substances, moulded into a single irregu* 
lar heap, yet its western, its southern, and part of its 
eastern shores, are scooped into open sandy bays, separa- 
ted from each other by solid projecting masses. The 
principal of those inlets are the bays of St. Catherine, 
Rosel, Boulay, De Lecq, St. Ouen, 8t« Brelade, St.' 
Aubin, and Grouvitle. In tracing the marine line, we 
may begin with the continued range of rocks before 
mentioned, at Mont Orguetl, on the eastern side : pro* 
ceeding from this spot, we skirt the whole northern 
boundary, until, doubling the point at Gros*nez,' we 
reach a ragged mass, called I/Etac. Here ah eitetisiTCf 
curve, like the segment of an immense circle, comprises 
a.moiety of i)ie western shore; and thisisv^eep receiver 
the full unbroken waves of the Atlantic ocean. 'Ai the 
southern extrequity of this too frequently tioisteroqs htij^ 



the clifb rtfld agam'^d a iwnaiderable height, and contiDue 
to a well known rocky pile, caHed La Corbiere : • thence, 
tomiBg eastward, th^ line the southern coasts antil they 
touch the town of St. Aubin, situated in a beautiful bay 
of the same name. Passing that town, die rocks rec^e 
inland, unjtil a projection takes place at Mont Cochon, 
and another at Le Mont Patibulaire : further on lies the 
sandy plam, on which stands the town of St. Helier. Im- 
mediately beyond this spot rsses the insulated rock, called 
Le Mont, de la Ville, whidb extends to Havre des Pas. 
Here the eminences, that form a lofty sea wall, terminate; 
and the remaining part of the coast, frcvn: Vhis inlet to 
Mont Orgueil, is flat, and so low as to be occasionally 
subject to partial inundations. 

Thus is Jersey nearly bounded by physical defences. 
It is still additionally protected by. a chain of rocks that 
rise about a league from the shore; on the nordi^astem 
and northern sides. They are called Ec^ehou, Les Di- 
rouilles, and Les pierres de Lecq, or the Paternosters, 
having a. narrow rocky passage between each. To the 
south, but more distant from the land, lies another ledge, 
named Les Minquiers; and, to the south east, but still 
further from. Jersey* is the small rugged island of Chau* 
sey, Ohauzey, Chaussey, or Chozit. These and a great 



ID 

• * Several circumstanceB give a eoloar to the probability^ 
that the whole of St. Michaers bay, from Cap de la 
Hogtie to Cap de Frebelle, or the greater part of it, was 
once dry ground, either forming a portion of the main 
land, or insulated. 

From Ecrehou to the coast on which Gouey is situatedt 
the depth of water is only from two to five fathoms, with 
a rocky bottom, and long sand banks : and for more than 
one third of the distance between Les Minquiers and the 
town of St. Malo, the water is so shallow, and the bottom 
so broken, that it is marked as impassable.* 

In that open bay wherein Mont St. Michel is situated, 
and from which the neighbouring sea takes its name, the 
shore is so flat, that, in equinoctial tides, the water some- 
times ebbs and flows through the prodigious extent oi 
seven leagues. 

From Granville to Chausey, and even to Les Min- 
quiers, there is no great depth, seldom more than seven 
fathoms; and between Chausey and the main are many 
shoals. 

Pi;Qc^ding northwardil, along the coast of Francei^ 
there is, near the mouth of the river Sienne, a branch <4 
which runs up to Coutances, the small village and haven 

« Tbeae marine ob^rratiofp* vt mostly frwURocbelU's Charltp with wUdi 
several others, in many respects, agree. 
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of RegBl^nMe. At a distance of ten miles from this place, 
the sea has only a depth of from one and a quarter to two . 
fiithoms. Tlie Seigneur du Mont Chaton, in the neigh- 
hourhood of Regneville, had the fishery of the river, down 
to a rock named Ranqui; which is now nearly two 
leagues from high-water mark, and only dry at very parti*' 
cular spring tides. This affords a proof that the land ex*, 
tended, formerly, to the rock itself: it would otherwise 
have been absurd to term it a river fishery. Some time, 
prior to the French Revolution, that exclusive privilege 
was contested ; and, after a very expensive process, con- 
fiimed only two months before the total abolition of all 
seigniorial rights in France. 

A tradition has been handed down, in Normandy, that 
there existed formerly, between Jersey and the diocese 
of Coutances, a forest, which extended from Le Mont St. 
Michel to Cherbourg : it is conjectured that the greater 
part of this forest has been absorbed by the sea ; because, 
at spring tides, a number of trees and stumps are disco- 
vered : a circumstance that strengthens the idea is, that 
no vestiges remain of a forest, called Sisci, which is men- 
tioned in old writings. The verge of this forest is sup* 
posed to have extended to the parish church of St. Fere, 
which is now on the very border of the shore, near 
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QranTille: that church was erected on the aite of tfie 
monastery of Sisci.* 

After passing^ Carteret, at which place the tide ebbs 
three miles, the water along the coast begins to deepen « 
This is the natural consequence of approaching the race 
of Aldemey, in which strait the current, at spring tides» 
runs at the rate of six miles in an hour. . 

An additional reason for supposing that Nonnandy and 
Jersey were, .at one time, less distant from each other^ 
than they now are, is, that the latter is mentioned by 
Papyrius Massonius, as an island of the shore of Cou* 
tance«-f' This expression seems to indicate an approxi- 
mation which the present distance would not justify. 

A still stronger proof, and one that would alone be suf- 
ficient, is the following extract from Steeven's Supple- 
ment to Dugdale's Monasticon : — " Bernard d'Abbe?ille, 
" to avoid being chosen Prior of St. Cyprian% proceeded 
^< to the borders of Brittany^ into the peninsula of 
<* Chaussey^ on the north side of that province/^ 

This last quotation seems, likewise, to confirpi the 
opinion, already expressed, that the encroachment of the 
sea was principally on the continental side. It is, how« 
ever, highly improbable, that an ingulfment, which tore 
away so extensive a portion of Normandy, should have 

• See Note (B). f See Falle's History. 
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been the coniequettee of a single inundatiMi: it was, 

doubtless, effected by repeated breaches^ and at difiereat 
periods. 

From all the circumstances now recited, there is good 

ground for supposing that an absorption of considerable 

magnitude formerly took place ; that it happened on the 

continental side; and th&t it extended to the present 

rocks, and little isle, of Ecrehou, to Les Dirouilles, and 

to the Paternosters : but whether this rugged range ever 

formed part of the continent, or of Jersey, or whether it 

may be the remains of an intermediate island, must still 

be a matter of uncertainty. The great depth of forty fi^ 

thoms between Jersey and some part of this extensive 

ledg^, which depth does not decrease more than ten fa« 

thoms, along the northern shore, from Belle Hougue to 

Plemont,* renders it probable that the limits of Jersey, in 

this quarter, have not experienced much diminution : at 

the same time, it must be admitted, that, throughout the 

whole northern extent, the rocky cliffs are, mostjy, in a 

state of great disintegration : the numerous excavations 

sufficiently prove this. The force of tides, rising forty 

feet and upwards, round the island, and impelled from 

* There is not more than half the depth between Jersey and Ecrehgu : the rocks 
jo that eonier of the former, which is opposite to the latter, are of a very different 
contciLture from those on the northern coast, and, in general, are perfectly sound. 
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Mont St Michel, at ftill floods sometimes firam a height bt^ 
more than fifty feet, must, necessarily, in stormy weather^ 
and with particular winds, act powerfully on rocks in so 
deteriorated a state. 



TIDES, CURRENTS, AND PORTS. 

There is something very extraordinary in the tides that 
How and ehh among these islands. The directions they 
follow seem totally uninfluenced hy others in the channel. 
They receive indeed their momentum at its mouth, hut 
take difierent impulses, from the various obstructions 
that divert the regularity of their course. They flow 
E. S. E. to the bay of Mont St. Michel. The declivity of 
the shore, in this gulf, is so inconsiderable, that the com- 
mon extent of the tide is from twelve to sixteen miles ; 
and the bay is filled in the short space of two hours. 
When this is efiected, a new direction takes place. The 
saturated inlet resists a greater accession, and the water 
is impelled along the Norman coast, northwards, until, in 
the course of twelve hours, it has encircled the islandsi 
and returned to the spot from whence it began to flo'vv^. 
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Tke euhreots, trom being frequently interlBeeted^ aacce«rd 
each other, in so rapid a manner, that they are in con« 
tinual moticm; there is no appearance of still water in 
these parts, as in the channel, at low ebb. The following 
diagram will best explain this : 






^ OOtTRSB OF ^^^ 
THE TIDES BBTWEBir 
THE CASKETS, 
AtDEaNBT , O0EBNSEr, 

8EBCQ, AND THE 
COBBIBRB, OF JEB8BT, 
Ajj^ IW 12 HOURS. ^^ 

These tides rise from forty to forty-five feet, round the 
islands : at St. Malo their height exceeds fifty feet 

It will readily be conceived, that an iinmense body of 
water, rising, in the space of six hours, to so great an 
elevadon, and diverted from its natural course by so 
many intervening obstructions, must, necessarily, pro^ 
duce a Variet/of impetuous currents/ running in different 
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dlirectkms ; and must likewise form many avbrnaiwe 
banks. Hiese ^^rcumstancea apply more particularly to 
Jersey than to the neighbouring islands ; for tliough tlM 
bottom of the sea, in the open parts, is tolerably uniform^ 
and the depth may be averaged at from thirty-fife to forty 
fathoms, yet it is said to be more variable on the coast of 
Jersey than round any of the other islands. It is high 
water at Jersey about six o clock, at every new and full 
moon. 

As the flood commences, by rushing full against the 
rocks on the northern shore, it is high water half an hour 
earlier on that and on the western side, ^ than on the 
southern and eastern shores. 

Though there is good anchorage at Boulay bay, St. 
Aubin's bay, and at other inlets round the coast, yet not 
one of them is land-locked ; and the two ports of St. 
Helier, and St. Aubin, are both dry at low water. To re- 
medy this last defect, it has been suggested, that a aafe 
and commodious harbour might be constructed at Boulay 
bay ; there being always a sufficient depth of water for 
the largest vessels ; but this idea has not yet been car* 
ried into execution, nor, indeed^ has it ever been a sub- 
ject of public investigation. Such a port would be very 
desirable, jparticularly in time of war; as^in the marine 
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Uiie of Frtncet ^in Dimkirk to Brest, if we except 1km 
^nodem port of Cherbourg, there are only tide havenS', 
and not one of them has sufficient depth for ships of the 
line* . > . 



CLIMATE AND AIR. 

From the trifling difference between the latitude of 
Jersey, and that of the southern coast of England, and 
-from proximity to the continent, by which it is embraced 
on three sides, an Bnglishman would not be led to ex^ 
pect any great variation between the climate of Jersey 
and that of his own country. There is, however, a sensi* 
-ble difference, particularly with respect to the season of 
winter. Frost is rarely of any continuance ; snow seldom 
lies more Ihan two or three days on the ground; and 
shrubs that require to be sheltered, even in Devonshire 
and Corqwall, are here exposed without any covering, 
Vid seldom receive much injury. We see also carna- 
tions, pinks, and other spring flowers, blowing, during 
ithe win^r, in the open air, if in a favourable aspect ; and, 
with ' a Utile shelter, even the Chinese rose. The rains 
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tafe indeed more fireqnent io Jersey ; lagli, Aat rite frmk 
Hie sea, and spread themselves over the land, are not w^ 
ebmmon ; and the island is subject to boisteroiis gales of 
wind, especially from the western quarter, from whence 
it blows more frequendy than from any other point of the 
compass. The weather is, occasionally, very warm in 
summer time ; but that oppressive sultriness, sometimes 
experienced in England, and on the conlinent, in hot 
summers, is seldom felt. 

This nearer approach to equability of temperature, is 
the natural ininsequenfce of Jersey being completely 
open, on one side, to the Atlantic ocean, and to its eoulk* 
paratite minuteness, whereby every part receives a por- 
tion of the vapours exhaled from that immense body of 
water. 

In the latter part of the spring a keen easterly wind 
prevails, usually, for some time : this is remarkably pene* 
trating to delicate constitutions. 

On the whole, the climate may be considered as miid^ 
and the air very salubrious*^ Camden says, that, in his 
time, the island did not even stand in need of a physician ; 
and in the memory of persons, now living, there was only 
one in the town of St. Helier: at this day, the medical 
practitioners are numerous, and most of them have full 
employiuent Aginsh complaints are^ indeed, not un^ 
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common in the kfw iwampj parte ; and it mast be oir ned 
that puImooiG attaekfl are i^ery frequent, and, too gene-* 
rally fatal, llieae last chiefly a£Eect young persons ; and 
they may be fairiy attributed to causes, that have not any 
reference whaterer to cKmate.* Klious affections are 
likewise prevalent, particularly in the summer oeason. 
Perhaps, however, no part of Europe can furnish more 
instances of v^orous longevity, under drcnmstances by 
no means farouraMe to bealthj-f and which did not esdst 
in Jersey when Camden wrote. 



SOIL AND FEE-nUTT. 

The soil of Jersey is, necessarily, very variable, from 
the ineqoMdity of its surface. The whole island is a huge 
stony HMis, the ^vated parts of which are often but 
riightly cohered with a gritty substance, composed of ihe 
detritu* of rock, and of sea sand, amalganMrted with de- 
eay«d Tegetahles. On the contrary, the valleys have a 
great depth of alluvial matter, washed down by rident 
faiiMs frvm Ihe steep decKrities of thooe slopes, etSM co« 

f See Note (C). t See Note (D> 



teaux, by which they are straitened iik their course.* 
These valleys, where not swampy, are extremely fertile, 
and all might be drained, and rendered highly productive.' 
In maoy places, even where the surface is less indented, 
there are from twelve to fourteen feet of vegetative earth, 
^nd sometimes more. 

An exception must, however, be made to a large tract 
of land, called Les Quenvais, or Quenv^s, in the S. W. 
comer of the island. This district is now a mere assem- 
blage of sandy hillocks, which, in several places, rise one 
hundred feet from the level of the shore, and scarcely af* 
ford nourishment to some scattered plants, and a few 
meagre blades of spiry grass. It is completely open to 
the western gales ; so that, when these are violent, clouds 
of sand from St. Ouen's bay, are drifted over this devoted 
part of the country, and a constant sterility is thus main* 
tained. 

The Rev. Mr. Falle, the historian of Jersey, says, that^* 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, this desert was 
very fertile. He quotes, from an ancient M. &, thAt the 
sad change ^^ happiened by divine vei^ance, on the *own« 
ers of those lands, for detaining the goods of strailgen* 
shipwrecked ;'' but he adds, that it might have be&k from 
^^ those, high westerly 'winds that blow here, at almost all 
seasons of the year^ and that, on this side of the islandi 
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af e daily seen to drive the saods to the tops of the high* 
est cliffs/' 

It willy naturally^ be asked, why the sand did not cot^ 
this tract of ground until the sixteenth century« Mr. 
Fallens own account supplies a very rational answer which 
does not seem to have struck him. He says, ^^ In the par 
rish of St. Ouen, the sea has, within these 2S0 years^ 
swallowed up a very rich vale ; where to this hour, at low 
water, the marks of buildings appear among the rocks^ 
and great stumps of oaks are seen in the sand after a 
storm.* 

In fact, the rich vale, of which he speaks. Was wholly^ 
or in part, an extensive wood ; which, while it remained, 
sheltered the more inland quarter. That defence thrown 
down, the wind had full power over the open adjacent 
country: and the sand, which, since the accident, has 
continued to cover Les Quenvais,*t may be a portion of 
the very earth in which the forest grew ; for St. Queues 
bay is, in a manner, paved with flat rocks to a considera- 
ble way in the sea, beyond low-water mark. These had, 
doubtless, a superstratum of excellent soil : the number 
of trees, that are at tiiAes discovered, with their roots still 
penetcating the fissures of the rocks, and thus clinging to 
them, attest this truth. It is absurd to suppose, that a 

f See Appbabamcb. f See. Note (E}« 



desolation, so eonsiderable in extent, and wo complete ui 
its effects, could have been the consequence of a single 
gale, or even of an uninterrupted succesmon of storma : 
the change was gradual, though, probably, rapid ; and 
greatest at the commencement, from the quantity of soil, 
disengaged by the waves, when the ingulfinent took 
place. The argillaceous and other particles being washed 
away, or dissoWed, left the sandy molecules behind^ whicli 
thus uncemented became the sport of every wind. 

Les Quenvais now form a large and barren eonmion. 
There is an intention of enclosing it for cultivation ; a de- 
sign which is suspended, in consequence of some claims, 
of ancient date, that have lately been renewed to the 
whole district. 

General Don, from a truly public-spirtted motive, en* 
closed forty-five verg^es, or twenty acres, which he 
trenched very deep, and thus reached the natural soil: 
whether this laudable trial may answer, in point of ex- 
pense w not, is uncertain : his Excellency has however 
set an example, worthy of being imitated in the same or 
in some other shape. 

But though, generally speaking, the soil is so fertHe, that 
large families are mMi^aed on the produce often vergi^^ 
or less than four acres and a half of ground, yet the am^ 
pie supply of bountiful Natur«! is seldom collected to its 



Ml extent Tlie fieidti and gardens too generally present 

^' A wild^ wliere weedi and flowers promiscuous shoot;" 
bat tor this confusion, 

^ We ought to blame the culture^ not the soil ;" 

since the luxuriant crop of weeds affords a good proof of 
a prolific matrix.* 

In Mr. Falle's time, the great deformity of the island 
was an incredible multitude of toads ;f its present de- 
formity is the incredible number of weeds, which, as an 
Eoglish agriculturist sarcastically said, formed one of the 
island crops. The surface is likewise disfigured, in a va« 
liety of places, from the protuberances occasioned by an 
immense number of moles, which have been called the 
Jersey ploughmen.:]! The estates of several gentlemen 
are, however, exceptions, in both respects, to these gene« 
ral strictures. The real population of the island is now 
so great, and the adventitious increase by the military, by 
masons^ and by other workmen employed under govern- 

• See Note (F). 
t From hence has arisen the name of Crapauxy so illiberally applied to the natives. 
I Among the laws of the Twelve Tables at Rome, was Ibis ordinance : That no 
penoo should use ^charms to draw his neighbonr's com into his own fields. As 
many of the country inhabitants are, even at the present day, strongly impressed 
with the idea of wizards and witches, it would be very desirable to find some of 
thb wonder-working tribe, whose magical spells were sufilciently powerful to draw' 
aH the moles aod weeds out of the islanda 



ment, forms so considerable an addition, that erery fooH 
of ground should be cultiyated to the utmost. 

When Dr. Heylin came to Jersey, many years smee; 
he found die inhabitants more inclined to agricultural 
pursuits than to manufactures^ or commerce ; and he ob- 
serves, that *^ the island is generally yerj fruitful of corn, 
whereof the inhabitants have not only enough for them- 
selves, but some overplus/' This is far from being now 
the case. The island does not produce more than two 
thirds of the quantity of corn to answer its consumption* 
The decay of tillage arose from a coalition of causes ; and 
these are daily increasing. It sprung from the improve- 
ment of navigation and foreign commerce, which em- 
ployed many hands, and advanced the price of labour ; — 
from an increase of the stocking manufacture ; — and from 
the conversion of the best arable lands into gardens and 
cider orchards. Corn was, in consequence, brought from 
foreign markets, cheaper than the Jersey farmers could 
afford it. These causes operated when Mr. Falle lived: 
additional reasons may now be assigned ; an increased 
population, both permanent and accidental ; — the quantity 
of oxen and sheep imported from England for slaughter, 
and that require to be pastured for several weeks before 
they can recover from the effects of their voyage ; — the 
greater number of horses now kept by the military and 
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private peraonS) together with thoie employed in town 
carta ;. — ^aad the prodigious number of cows hred for the 
purpose of exporting io England. For the last three 
«ses a larger proportion of grass land became necessary, 
4Uid an increased demand arose for the article of hdy.* 

From this deficit in the island produce from tillage, es- 
peeiaUy respecting grain, there is^ not unfrequently, a 
temponrj scarcity in the town of St. Holier : this seems 
to require some counteracting measure. From contrary 
winds, or stormy weather, the bakers are, at times, very 
short of flour, and the butchers of meat ; so that were a 
deficiency, in either respect, to happen, at a time when all 
eneniy possessed only a momentary naval superiority, the 
consequences might be very distressing. The country 
inhabitants, living principally on the produce of their 
^ms, would not feel the incomienience in so serious a 
degree. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, in the beginning 
of this section, the soil of Jersey is not to be comprised 
under the heads of grit, and alluvial deposites. It is in 
general composed of a light, sandy, and highly prolific 

^ These remarks were penned during the late war. At this present moment, 
thoBgh peace has been only 00 recently restored, bay has Men to one fourth of 
tbt price it obtained a few months back, and horses are daily declining in yalue* 

B 



earth.* We meet also with blue and yellow elay. A 
singular circumstance is^ that though a yery great Tariety 
exists in the mineralogical department of Jersey , neidier 
limestone, chalk, nor any substance of a calcareous na- 
ture, has ever been discovered, except in trifling speci- 
mens :f nor is there marie, nor any true gravel. The in- 
habitants repair their roads with rock, broken into suitable 
fragments; and they employ the same substance, taken 
from particular spots, in a disintegrated state, for walks 
in their gardens and pleasure grounds. The sort used 
for these purposes is very argillaceous; consequently it 
binds extremely well ; and when properly chosen in point 
of colour, has much the appearance of real gravel, and 
nearly all its advantages. 

The slopes, or coteaux, yield timber, broom, gorse, 
fern, and, where neither too steep nor too rocky, tolera- 
ble pasture. 

The parishes of St. Ouen, and St. Brelade, are gene- 
rally the earliest, by a fortnight, in their harvestings : St. 
John's is considered as later than any other. 

Much of the land near the town of St. Helier, has a su- 
perstratum of brick earth, though not of the best quality 
for the purpose: it is however employed; and from a 

f See Note (O). f See Minbraloot. 
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recent demand for the public works, and for the enlarge* 
ment of the town itselfy the vicinity is now crowded with 
briekeries. 



DIVISIONS* 

The island is divided into twelve parishes ; these are 
Trinity, St. John's, and St. Mary's, on the north j St. 
puen's, St Peter s, and St. Brelade's, (or Breverlard's), 
on the west; St. Lawrence's, St. Helier's, and St. Sa- 
viour's, on the so^th; St. Clement's, Grouville, and St. 
Martin's, on the east. These, with the exception of the 
parish of St. Ouen, are again divided into Yintaines, or 
double tithings. The divisions in that parish are called 
Coillettes. All border, more or less, on the sea, except 
St Saviour's, and even this has one point of contact. 



ENCLOSURES, HEDGEROWS OR BANKS, AND WASTE LANDS. 

The custom of Gavelkind, or an equal distribution of 
fortune among children, prevailing^ though in a very par« 
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tial manner, in J^sey, the landed property is netieMarihf 
divided into small estates ; this of course ocxmsions corw 
responding enclosures. These circumscribed pordons 
are surrounded by banks ^f an extraordinary height^ and 
of several feet in thickness. Many are even faced with 
stone, so as to have the appearance of ramparts; and 
most of them have hedges, or trees, planted on their 
summits. It is difficult to ascertain why so extraordinary 
a waste of ground, on such limited estates, and in so small 
an island, should have been introduced, and still more so 
that it should have become a general custom. The ap- 
proach to most houses in the country, above those of the 
lower class of farmers, is through a long and narrow ave- 
nue, called une chasse ; this likewise is, in most cases, an 
unprofitable use of ground, as the timber seldom grows 
to any advantageous size. 

Lands so subdivided in extent, and proprietorship, re- 
quire an infinite number of narrow roads, intersecting 
each other in all directions. The waste of ground, from 
all these several causes, i^ comparatively immense. Mr. 
Falle computed, that, in his time, nearly one third of the 
island was taken up in these, and in other 'hedge rows, 
gardens, orchards, and the issues of houses.* In other 
respects it cannot be said that there In much waste land 

•See Note (H).' 



ill Jersey, except, as before mentioned, Les Quenvais, to* 
gether with some marshy places, in the parishes of St. 
Peter, St. Lawrence, and GrotiviUe, and a few Mielles, or 
sandy tracts, bordering the shore, on the southern side of 
ihe island. There is, at the same time, sufficient cause 
for asserting, that the island might, by greater attention, 
be rendered hmcb more productive. In the north, in a 
rariety of places, the lands bcMrdering on the sea are little 
better than heaths : on these are seen only a few sheep, 
or goats, browsing ; and yet, merely separated from those 
open parts by a low wall of stones, loosely piled up, may 
occasioiially be found crops of coom, whose appearance 
eTittces, that more of this apparently infertfle ground 
might be rendered equally prolific. 

To sum up this subject in a few words ; the Jersey 
landholders are not enterprising in character ; but being 
in general easy in their circumstances, and consuming in 
their families the' greater part of thenr own produce, they^ 
in most ii|«tances^ follow^ with little deviation from the 
beaten track, the ciutomvy modes of their progenitorst 



HIGHWAYS, AMD NEW MILITARY BOAD8* 

The highways were formerly of different widtfas» and 
were under strict regulations in this respect : idiere was 
one of these, called Perquage, in each parish, and it had 
a peculiar destination. It began at the church, and from 
thence led directly to the sea. Its use was to oiable 
^ose, who, for some capital crime, had taken sanctuary 
in the church, and had been sentenced to exile, to reach 
the shore in safety. K they strayed at all from the per* 
quage in going, they forfeited all the advantages of sane* 
tuary, became liable to.be seized, and suffer the penalties 
of the law. These privUeged paths were abolished at the 
Reformation. 

Along most of the old roads there runs a paved foot^ 
path ; but this, and the caarriage way, are in many places 
rough, and as those highways are, in gener*!, Verji nar- 
row, the ruts aise frequently deep. 

These circumstances render it necessary to have the 
country carts made very strong : for the same reasons the 
wheels are flat, and turn loosely round an axle that pro- 
jects considerably on each side, and thus permits the 
wheels to extend or contract, according to the distance 



between the ruts. Wider spaces, in different parts, per* 
mit carriages to pass each other. 

As the banks that confine the highways, are generally 
mnch elevated, and lined with overahadowing trees, those 
roads afford a cool shelter during the heats of summer ; 
but as winter approaches they become extremely gloomyt 
damp, and muddy. 

Of late several highways have been enlarged ; others 
closed up and converted into fields. New military roads 
Are either completed or forming all round the island ; be<* 
sides others in several cross directions. 



MINERAL WATERS. 

AH the waters of this descripticm, hitherto discovered 
in Jersey, are of a chalybeate nature. 

Ferruginous springs are visible in many p^rts of the 
island; but two only are of any note, and even to these 
little attention is paid. One is in the parish of St. Mary, 
the other in that of St. Saviour. 



PRODUCE* 

This is an ample $eld, as well with respect to the iiata« 
ral growth, as to that which is the effect of' cultivation. 
Under the former branch nlay be compri9ec]( most kinds 
of forest treeS| particularly jthe chesauty elm, and white 
oak. iThiese, and other gpecies of timber tref s, would ac- 
quire much greater height, and girt, were it not for the 
circumscribed area of the enclosures round which they 
are planted.* 

These small fields requiring exposure to the sun, the 
farmers are obliged to lop tfaa: wide-spreading branches, 
and also the heads. A few groves indeed exist, but 
nothing that can be called a wood ; yet so numerous are 
those pollards, that, on taking a view from any elevated 
part inland, the whole island appears like one continued 
forest : many houses being deeply buried in gleiis, and 
embowered by the thick foliage of surrounding trees. 
These gloomy recesses were, probably, in the interiour 
parts, selected for dhj^jter if^^ the ^ high winds^ that arcj 

* In proof of thisj we need only ii(eati<fi, Ifot, is the jear 17<K» lui o^k w«f 
felled in the cemetery of Grouville church. The dimensions of this tree were bo 
extraordinary, that it was supposed to contain fifty tons of timber. The bark 
alone filled six carts : yet the whole sold for only the trifling sum of forty-fonr ecus^ 
cf three livres each, or, according to the present rate of money, jf6 10s. sterling. 



80 frequent in this island ; and near the coast, in order to 
be unseen by piratical invaders. 

Among the wild plants that appear to be indigenous, 
we may particularize as of most utility, the Rubia TVncfo* 
ria^ (madder); the Imteola^ (weld), single chamomile, 
gorse, broom, fern, and heath, with an extensive variety 
of aromatic herbs.* There are also morels, common 
mushrooms, and the smaller kind, called equally Cham- 
pignons, by the French. Laver and samphire are found, 
though chiefly on the northern coast: the former is a ma« 
rine production, of which little use is made in Jersey: the 
latter can be gathered without that terrifying risk, which 
our great dramatic poet so emphatically and justly des- 
cribes. The rocky cliffs, though frequently very steep, 
are seldom of so beetling a form as to prevent the hardy 
natives from descending them without assistance. Among 
die dangerous though medicinal species, those most nu« 
merous are the Digitalis^ (foxglove), ThynuBla^ (spurge),*!* 
and die common nightshade. 

* Single chamomile and heath generally supply the place of the double chamo* 
mile, and produce a more pungent though less agreeable bitter. 

t This plant is constantly met with in the slopes, or coteaux, especially if under 
the cover of trees, or underwood : in tfiese places, where the free current of air if 
impeded, spurge is extremely offensive to the olfactory nerves,, and must be pemu 
cious. The author has some reason to think, that he contracted an indisposition 
that lasted several days, from having inadvertently left some spurge one night in his 
fced-chamber*. 

F 
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In an agricultural respect, Jersey produces all the hri^ 
naceous species of grain, and the various edible noots, 
i^d other vegetable substances, that ttre reared in En- 
gland. The bearded wheats called in Jersey Froment 
Tremais, (Frumentumtrimestrejy from being sown in the 
spring and reaped in three months, is likewise cultivated. 
It is esteemed to be equally nutritive as the species usu« 
ally raised in Great Britain, but the flour ia not so white. 
Lucem and clover are in general cultivation, wherever 
the soil will admit of the former, whose tap root, when it 
finds an opportunity, will penetrate to the depth of seve^ 
ral yards. Few other artificial grasses, if any, are sown. 
An unsuccessful attempt has been made to rear hops;, 
from the nature of the soil, it appears likely to answer, 
though so delicate a plant as to be injured by slight 
causes. 

Private gardens yield every natural* luxury that tha» 
clime can produce ; and from this source the market isi 
principally supplied with such articles as require, atten-* 
tion. The peach apricot is remarkable for its size and 
beauty. Melons are in profiision, and strawberries have 
been noticed for superiority of flavour. Of vnntry fruits 
the pearmain, which^ in England, is principally applied U» 
culinary purposes, and seldom lasts for any liength of 

* The word nttiuil i$ used, becaust in Jenej hot-house fruits art littl»kiio|ir% 
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ttttore, is^here -a rery ^good eating wpple ^algo, "and reckonefl 
to keep longer than dlmost any other; Y^hereasthe rw^ 
aeting, whiefa, in (England, is considered as the beat store 
apple, is, in Jersey, but little esteemed, and soon decaya. 
But the pride of ^thisusland*is'theC7h«umant0Ue,'apear9 
«>nietiine8 nearly a pomd in*weight ^Hiis delicious fruit 
frequently sells on the spot for five guineas per hundred, 
and is sent to English friends as ^ particular present; 
The colmar, though in less general estimation, is by many 
considered as even a superiour kind. Both these species 
keep for several months ; but they require great care and 
almost daily attention. 

The chief produce, however, of the island is cider, of 
^Hueh about 24,000 hogsheads are annually manufac- 
-tiired^ and of which nearly 1600 hogsheads*!' are ex- 
ported to sEngland. QThis liquor is the common beverage 
t>f Jersey; but the farmers are seldom very nice in as* 
sorting their fruit, so that different kinds are mixed to- 
gether, and the damaged apples are not often separated. 

^ This 18 supposed to be the average : in a plentiful year 36|000 hogsheads have 
been made, and perhaps a still larger quantity ; but, among the farmers, who are 
large consumers of this beverage, much water is mixed with the juice of the apple. 
From this cause, and from Ihe lUture of the subject, it is hardly possible to ascer- 
tain the actual produce of the fruit itself* 

t Tbis is computed from* a registered average of five years^ belii§^[pm 1809 to 
1813, both years inclusive. (See Commebcb.) • , 
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The cider retailed at St. HelierV is in general detestaUe, 
though the regulations respecting it are irerj strict. 

There haire of late years been' two cider manufactories 
established, and from these the liquor is excellent: 

Formerly the principal drink in use was mead ; at that 
time there were many apiaries : these are now much neg- 
lected, though the Jersey honey is said to be of a Tory 
superiour quality* 



MANURE, WRACK, CALLED YRAIC, AND VRAICKIN6. 

Though neither chalk, limestone, nor marie, has been 
hitherto discovered in the island, yet the Dirine Good- 
ness has not left Jersey without a substitute for manure : 
this is sea weed, of different species of AlgSB^ all called in 

the island by the general name of vraic* This marine 
vegetable grows luxuriantly on the rocks round the coast 
It is gathered only at certain times, appointed by public 
authority. There are two seasons for cutting it : part is 
dried, and serves for fuel ; after which the ashes are used 
for manure: part is spread, as fresh gathered, on the 
ground, a»d ploughed in : it is likewise scattered, in the 

* The tort preferred u the fMorcui mmitiM. 
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same state, over meadow land, and is said to promote the 
growth of grass; it may, perhaps, have this effect; but as 
the solar heat, in summer time, and the frequent stormy 
winds, soon parch it, some of its salutary influence seems 
likely to be lost;* and it appears probable, that a slight 
.sprinkling of sea water would, though perhaps in a less 
degree, have a similar effect. Yraicking is a dangerous 
employment Fatal accidents happen almost every sea^ 
son. The boats go to a considerable distance from the 
shore, and return deeply laden. A sudden squall rises ; 
the currents are rapid : and the unwieldy bark is either 
overset, or whelmed beneath the surge. 

Though regular Yraicking is permitted only at stated 
times, yet, as in tempestuous weather large quantities are 
torn from the rocks, and drifted on shore, the farmers are 
at all times on the watch ; so that, even in the midst of 
winter, whole families, comprising men, women, and chil- 
dren, of both sexes, are seen raking together the highly 
prized boon of Neptune, and sometimes breast high in 
the water; vrucking, like a Catholic holiday, suspending 
all other secular employmente. 

Stable dung was formerly so little esteemed, that it be- 
came necessary to pay for its removal : this prejudice is 
done away ; and dung is now purchased as a desirable 

* In irj seaaons it is, uol unfreqae&Uy, obliged to be raked off the bod i 



Article of nmniirei liy those *who, not ^many years since, 
were even paid for clearing it away. Yraic, amalgamated 
with stable dung, would doubtless form an excellent spe- 
cies of manure. Soot, coal ashes, and other substances of 
a similar nature, do not seem congenial to the soil df Jer- 
sey, which consists principdly of a light friable earth; 
though they might be useful to the stiffiands, or if mued 
with other substances. 



ZOOLOOT. 

Natural history is so extensire a subject, and so many 
of its articles will be found under diflerent heads in this 
work, that we shall content ourselves with particularizing 
a few species in the animal world. 

Of domestic creatures the horses are small, but strong 
-and hardy, though frequently worked at a very early age. 
The cows are of that breed known, in England, by the 
name of Aldemey cows ; the far greater number, how- 
ever, if not all, are now sent from Jersey.* They are 

* They were, doubtless, brought originally to Jersey, from Normandy, as the 
same breed is common iu the latter.province. It is however probable that the first 
cows imported into England from these islands, were sent from Aldemey ; and that 
the name has been continued, to prevent any supposed diminution in their valna* 
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smaller and more delicateljr formed than the Eaglish^ 
cows, and' yet the oxen are sometimes very large and 
strongly limbed. These last are employed in the labours 
of the fields, and' are frequently placed in the shafts of a 
country oart^ with, two horses ia front. The sheep are 
diminutive and mostly black. In a very few places the 
breed of goats is encouraged. 

Of useful wild animals almost the only kind is the rab* 
bit Ak hare is occasionally seen; but. no other four- 
footed game. 

The- principal noxious animals are weasels, moles, and 
field mice: the Itist are rery numerous, and are rery de- 
structive among com, and in gardens. Of these there 
are three species ; the common kind varying from the do* 
mestic one only in size. Another sort approaches nearer 
to the hulk of a rat, and is of a grey colour, with long 
hair : these ha^e four teeth, two below and two above ; 
but those of the lower jaw are twice the length of the up- 
per ones ; thbir eyes are so small as to be scarcely dis- 
cernible : but <he most remarkable circumstance vespect- 
iog this animal is, that, though the ews are proportioneil 
to* its^ sise, they are completely hid under the length of 
fur. When this covering is removed, they appear of a 
thin bladder-like substance, perfectly divested of hair, or 
down. Thus has Divine Providence secnred the organ 
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from injury when the creature is burrowing in the earth. 
The third mouse is that called mus araneus^ and it agrees 
exactly with the species described by Dioscorides, in his 
account of Mygale. This sort is not half so large as ei- 
ther of the former ones. It is of a dun colour every 
where except on the belly» which is white. Tlie singu- 
larity of this diminutive animal is, that its excrement is 
perfect musk : from whence, in Jersey, it has obtained 
the name of musquine. They were formerly much more 
numerous than at present.* 

Besides the birds common in England, there is, in Jer- 
sey, the red-legged partridge ; a beautiful species, once 
very numerous in the island, but the race is now nearly 
destroyed. There are also wheatears ; woodcocks, in 
cold seasons ; abundance of linnets, both red and grey ; 
blackbirds, thrushes, wrens, &c ; but not a single nightin- 
gale. Of birds less in request there are cormorants, 
gulls, and several other sorts. 

Though plenty of small snakes in the island, there are 
not any venoillous reptiles. Toads, for which Jersey has 
been stigmatized, are of several species, and some of It 
monstrous size.f Many very beautiful lizards of differ^ 

* The foregoing particakrs respecting mice nre principally extracted frooi aa 
old M. S| but its contents are ? erified by observations at the present time. 

t It is said that in Guernsey there are neither toads nor molest 
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ent hues are constantly s^en, basking in the sun, during 
the summer season. 

Among the insect tribesy the gnats appear to be chiefly 
of the morio species, of the culex genus, having feathered 
antenne. They are not troublesome in the houses, nor 
do the inhabitants complain of being bitten by them, lo 
fact, the' unequal surface of the island, and its wedge-like 
Ibrm, by not permitting any great accumulatioa of stag- 
nant water, prevent these creatures from being generally 
numerous. 

' There is one winged insect that so much resembles the 
humming bird, in some of its habits, as to have induced 
persons to consider it as of the same species. Its size is 
that of a large humble bee: it does not light on any 
plant; but^ continually fluttering, with a loud humming 
noise, it introduces a long proboscis into the cup of a 
flower, and thus sucks out the moisture. 

The coast of Jersey abounds with a great variety of 
fish. Most of those known, in England, are caught here r 
but the haddock, the smelt,* and the muscle, are rarely 
if ever seen ; nor is the cod a frequent visitor. The fish 
most in esteem is the red mullet. The amri$ marina^ 

* A fishy which in site and appearance greatly resembles the smell; and is some-, 
times caBed so, is common at a parttcular season* It is named gradeau; but it 
faatrtlie peealiar scent that the real smelt emits. % 
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^called liere, hy corruptioii, the ormer, is likewise prized, 
especially by the natives. It is a imiTalre shell fish, of 
the haltotis genus^ with a row of perforations on one side 
of the shell. This animal is equal in size to a middling 
oyster ; but has no nnder protection : it is very muscular, 
and thus clings to the rocks. The interiour of its shell 
exhibits the prismatic colours, and has been used instead 
of mother of pearl, though too thin for general purposes. 
The rocks round Jersey swarm with congers, some of 
which are six feet in length. There are also four species 
of the squalus genus, including the squatina or angel fish ; 
the last is indeed seldom caught. All the other three 
sorts are eaten by the lower class of inhabitants : these 
fish are from less than two feet to six or seven in length. 
There is a slender fish like a very small eel, named lan- 
9on. lliis kind is also taken in the west of England, and 
is there called sand eel. Though an inhabitant of the 
water, it is seldom caught there ; but having buried itself 
in the sand, remdns under that moist covering as.<he 
tide ebbs. The sand being raked with a Munt instru« 
ment, shaped like a reaping hook, the fish is brought up 
by it. Night is considered as the most eligible time for 
this employment, which is likewise often followed as an 
amusement. 
Qreat numbers of the actinia or sea anemone^ some 
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with red and others with white tentacuhi coT^r the rocks > 
that are left dry as the tide recedes. There is likewise 
found in the little pools, formed in the cavities of the^e 
rocks, a species of the Umax marinus. It appears like a < 
lump of coagulated blood ; and, on being gently pressed, 
dmits a beautiful purple liquor of some durability, and 
which does not seem to b^ very readily effaced by the 
usual chymical i^ents. This marine animal, if put into a 
basin of sea water, soon exhibits itself as a kind of enor-* 
mous slug, having on each side a large membrane like a 
wing, covering half its body, and which it moves like a, 
fin as it glides along, but which is not displayed unless 
the creature is in full vigour. There not being any 
running streams that can be termed rivers in Jersey, and 
but few ponds, there is very little fresh-water fish. 



LANGUAGE. 

The vernacular language is French. Divine service^ 
and preaching, the pleadings at court, and the public 
acts, are all in good French ; though, in legal documents, 
some obsolete forensic terms are still retained. The up* 
per ranks understand and occasionally speak it ; but, in 
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eompliloi^e. with cnKtom, and to avoid tbe appearttice cf 
an affected superiority, over the lower classes, they, too 
pi^quentlyy converse in the provincial tongue, or, as it is 
called, Jersey French.* • This is a heterogeneous com- 
pound of antiquated French, intermixed with modem ex* 
pressions and gallicised English words, so liiat it may be 
termed a kind of lingua franca : and it is pronounced, 
especially in the country districts, with a most abomini^ 
ble patois. The different parishes even vary in these re- 
spects, so that there are more dialects in the language of 
Jersey than in the ancient Greek. This medley is reafly 
disgraceful to the island, and it is extraordinary that no 
efforts have yet been made to remedy the defect. En- 
glish is, however, becoming daily more and more preva^ 
lent; the necessity of comprehending the soldiery hoi 
made it understood, even by the market women : it would 
indeed be soon equally spoken throughout the island, as 
the present jargon, were it particularly encouraged. Po- 
litical considerations seem to render this highly desirable. 
The author of the present work was so fully impressed 
with a sense of its. importance, that he once formed a plan 
for more generally disseminating thp English language in 

^ In this respect the Jersey gentry are more condescending than the biglier inba. 
bitants of Haniburgh. At the latter place, a master speaks to bis servant in High 
German, and the other answers him in Low German: both nnderstand each other: 
but it ieer cannot pollute bis lips with the vulgar dhdect, and would feci it as a 
presumption, were his inferiour to use the polite one* 
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the island. He reaBoned then, aod he fitiil reasons, thus : 
Jersey is situated on the very shore of France : in llie vor- 
4ex, as it were, of our, too frequently, most formidable and 
enterprising foe*; every mode of defSrace becomes, there- 
ioTe'9 an oligect of moment. A regular military force will, 
^doubtless, effefct much; but llie integral — ^the natural — 
strength of every country, is diat intellectual band by which 
the inhabitants are united in sentiment ; — ^in cordial and 
personal loyalty ; — the results of animated affection.*t- Loy- 
al indeed, and in an eminent degree, the islanders have al- 
ways been : but from their former comparatively trilling 
intercourse witb Great Britain, and frotn the dissimilitude 
of language, their attachment to the mother country, and 
to tbe sovereign, seems in those days to have sprung 
ichiefly from hereditary impression; scarcely from any 
genoine sympathy of heart towards the English them« 
selves, in preference to the natives of other countries, or 
from ttfiy real congeniality, or approximation of character. 
It could not be otherwise; the greater part of the inha- 

^ Strange it would appear to tell, were it not so glaring a truth, thai 
'* Lands, intersected by a narrow frith, 
** Abhor each other. Mountains fnterposed|» 
'* Make enemies of nations, that had else, 
** Like kindred dr<^s, been mingled into one*'' 

COWPSE* 

t See note towards the end of ciTili AMD militart histobt. 
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bitants, Uring much within themBelfes, and farming their 
own amall paternal inheritances. The annals of history 
sufficiently evince, that national uniformity, of every kind, 
has a centripetal force and ]tendency; like the blood, 
which, while it circulates through all the finest ramifica^ 
tions of the body, returns again to the heart. Noncon^ 
forniity, on the contrary, generates a sort of public 
schism ; — breaks a link in the national chain ; — disorders 
the body politic. To allude only to modern times, and to 
British records : Why was the Highland dress forlndden 
to be worn in Scotland, after the rebellion of 1745 ? and 
why, in Ireland, were the names of White Boys, formerly, 
and of United Irishmeu, of later date, so pointedly the 
objects of ministerial vigilance, even after the seditious 
phalanxes were broken ; but lest the dress in one coun* 
try, and the appellations in the other, should prove bonds 
of union ; — sources of compact; — rallying points? 

The internal communication throughout the island has 
been of late much promoted, and the intercourse witlji 
Great Britain lionsiderably increased. These causes, to- 
gether with the number of British troops, stationed in 
Jersey, during the war, have materially contributed to 
the diffusion of the English language. But a more direct 
encouragement would, in a few years, render Jersey, in 
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every point, as it already is, in most respects, completely 
an English* island. 



ANTIQUITIES. 

This article may be comprised under three beads : 
these are, Druidical monuments; Gaulish and Roman 
coins, together with the remains of Roman fortifications ; 
and Christian religious edifices.^ 

Of Druidical monuments,:}: few remain at the present 
period ; but it is conjectured that, formerly, there were 
many moire, that have been removed to make room for 
the plough, or broken in pieces for the double purpose of 
erecting dwellings and enclosing fields. 

Those of a decided character, now remaining, are, one 
at Anne Yille ; one at Le Couperon ; one supposed to be 
such, nearly covered with earth, at Plemont ; and the re- 
mains of one, in a field' named from it bUnche pierre, a 
little to the N. of Le Mont Patibulaire. This last has 
been destroyed within thirty years from the present time, 

* Tbe term English is, in regard to Jersey, more consbtent with the island con- 
stitntfon» than British would be* 

tThey will be found more particuhriy noticed in' the descriptions that aeeom. 
pany the views* 

|SeeMot€(I)« 



but nearly all the stones remain, though in a brakeit 
state, in the field. It was a Cromleeh, and like that at 
Anne Yille,* the supporters on one side had long been 
removed, so that the slab reclined on the ground. 

An unusual circumstance respecting this monument 
was, that from one end ran a single row of stones, soTcral 
yards in length, in a line with that end, making a right 
angle with the supported side of the slab or large flat 
stone. There still remain in an upright position the two 
supporters of this side : they are now three feet in height, 
of a triangular shape, and go down several feet under 
ground. The flat horizontal slab was, by the appearance 
of its supporters, and from the recollection of perspns 
that have seen. it,. about fifteen feet in length, and from 
eight to ten feet in width. This monument is on the 
highest part of the field; but there are not any remaips 
of a piount : on the contrary, were the earth to be cleared 
away from the stones, their position would be lower than 
49ome other parts of the enclosure. 

There is neither in nor very near the spot any appear- 
ance of natural rock whatever ; nor are the fragments of 
the same quality as that rock which composes le Mont 
Patibulaire. 

These vestiges of ,Pagan superstition were, in J^raej, 

f See dcscriptipQ of Sft Ctlbtrine's baj. 
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of the three following descriptioas. A single stone, 
reared up on end^ like a rude column ; or a large flat one, 
in a horizontal position, on other 'stones placed upright, 
or edgewise, and sometimes surrounded with more, set 
singly at equal distances ; or, lastly, circles of stones, in 
an erect position, some covered with slabs, and others 
standing singly.* There are also, in different parts of 
the island, single erect stones, and assemblages of stones, 
of too equivocal an appearance to be pronounced Dru« 
idical. 

It is evident, from the position of those that had hori- 
zontal coverings, and from the great quantities of ashes 
found in the ground about them, that they were used for 
altars ; and it is universally admitted, that they frequently 
smoked with the blood of immolated human victims. 
They are generally found on eminences near the sea, 
though some were erected in the interiour of the island.-f* 

There existed also, in the parish of St. Saviour, a rock* 
ing stone, which was demolished, even so late as the Rev. 
Mr. Falle's time, for building.^ 



Though many Imperial coins have been found, at dif- 

* Those of the hut two descriptions are in Jersey called Poqudajes : a name pe. 
collar to the island^ but- the etymology of which is not knowu« 
t See Note (K). t See note (JL). 

n 
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ferent times, yet the remains of Roman fortifications are^ 
like the Druidical monuments, few in number. Those 
that are considered as decisiyely the works of that people 
are, a ruinated part of Mont-Orgueil castle an immense 
rampart of earth between Havre de Rosel and Bonlay 
bay, and the nearly effaced vestiges of a round camp at 
Dielament. 



Respecting religious edifices we shall have more to 
say. Circumscribed in dimensions as Jersey is, there 
were, in ancient times, a magnificent abbey, (that of St. 
Helier), the priories of Noirmont, St. Clement, Bonne 
Nuit, and De Lecq ; twelve parish churches, and upwards 
of twenty chapels. There was also a religious house at 
Longueville,* and, perhaps, there might be similar estab- 
lishments in other places. Of these there remain at pre* 
sent, the twelve churches. La Chapelle ^s P^heurs, at 
St. Brelade's, that of St Margueritte, at Grouville, that 
of Notre Dame des pas, near Havre des pas,^ and La 
Hougue-bie, situated about a mile west of Mont Orgueil ; 
together with the little cell on a high rock near Elizabeth 
castle, in which cell St. Helier is said to have resided. 

* The remains of this anqient edifice have, very recently, been demoUahed. 
t Now converted into a dwelling house, though still retaining its original exterior. 
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Some trifling vestiges of other chapels still remain to at- 
test their former existence. 

The most ancient of these ecclesiastical structures are 
evidently the chapels : in proof of this assertion, we may 
Viention that the Christian religion was planted in Jersey 
about A. D. 666 J at which time St. Magloire visited it ; 
and it is upon record that he was buried at St. Saviour's^ 
in a chapel, of which some vestiges still exist.* Probably 
the island was then but thinly peopled, and therefore 
small places of devotion were sufficient for the number of 
worshippers ; as these increased, more spacious buildings 
became necessary for their accommodation. 

That population, and doubtless that converts, continued 
to increase is certain, from the additional aisle, or aisles, 
made to most of the churches, if not to all.-f 

Another proof respecting the chapels is the situations 
of the two that are now the least injured by time. 

La Chapelle de St. Margueritte is within one hundred 
yards of Grouville church, and La Chapelle ^s P^heurs 
is actually in the cemetery of St. Brelade's church, and 
hot many feet from it. These two buildings sufficiently 
confute an idea which has been suggested, that the 
smaller edifices were perhaps like the chapels of ease in 
England. 

* See Ecclesiastical History, f See Mote (M); 
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As a concluding circumstance, if^other can be deem- 
ed necessary, the times when all the churches were con- 
secrated are known, whereas no record exists respecting 
the dates of the chapels, though three of the former were 
erected so late as the fourteenth century, and among 
these the church of Grouviiie.* 

From these corroborating circumstances, there is good 
ground for believing, not only that the chapels were 
erected before the churches, but that they were anteriour 
to them by several centuries. 

The walls of those chapels that still remam are built of 
stones, cemented together without much attention to size 
or shape. The mortar used in erecting them was mixed 
with sea sand, the shells of limpets, and other marine ex- 
UTisB, being very visible in its composition. The roof of 
each, like the walls, is wholly formed of stone. These 
chapels consist of one aisle, surmounted with a pointed 
Gothic arch, and internally plastered ; the only attempt 
at decoration being a broad pilaster in resault on each 
side, in the middle of the aisle : this projection is con* 
tinned like a band, to the crown of the arch. In these 
respects the chapels are archetypes of what the churches 
originally were, with the exceptions, that the latter had 
two short wings or transverse aisles projecting firom the 

• See Note (N> 
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centre ; thus formi^ a kind of cross, — that the long aisle 
contains two or more pilasters and bands in their whole 
lengthy — and that there is in some a slight ornament in 
the dome, where the arches intersect, consisting of light 
ribs, springing diagonally, and uniting under a patera in 
Ihe centre. 

The crucial form was the standard for religious edi- 
fices, in that which is called the Saxon style of architec- 
ture : the same mode of building prevailed also in that 
which bears the appellation of the Norman style. Over 
the intersection of the cross was raised a tower, or a 
spire. To this plan all the churches in Jersey appear 
originally to have conformed. 

The walls of these edifices are very substantial, and 
have external buttresses, some of which project consider- 
ably, and are very massive ; others are flat like pilasters : 
it is therefore doubtful whether any were designed to 
strengthen the fabrick itself, but rather were considered 
as ornamental. The roofs, like the wfflls, are, as before 
mentioBedf of stcme, no timber enterikig into any part of 
their construction. 

Every church had invariably that species of pointed or 
Gothic arch, termed an ox-eye arch, and the windows 
were of the same form. The doors alone were crowned 
with a semicircular arch. The masonry of these edifices 
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does not, in general, appear to haye lad that accuracy m 
peculiar to the Saxon and early Norman architecture : in* 
Btead of small stones, nicely squared, and laid in regular 
courses, most of the churches exhibit a confused irregular 
mixture of rocky fragments, of various shapes and dimen- 
sions ; many doubtless taken from the sea shore, and of 
course impregnated with saline particles: nor does it 
seem that more attention was paid to the mortar by which 
these components were united ; it was in part composed 
of sea sand ; and though now, in many places, hard ex- 
ternally, yet internally it has been found soft, and even 
moist. From these two circumstances the churches are 
damp ;* and unless frequently white-washed, become 
spotted and dingy. The open work of the windows was 
simple, though formal : in those that hare been added the 
ornaments are much more fanciful. Every part of the 
windows, both externally and internally, especially the 
latter, was chamfered off.-f- 

Though we readily admit that the prelates, in the early 
Norman reigns, were men of consummate skill in archi- 
tecture, and that they displayed evident proofs of it in 
the Anglo-Norman structures; yet it seems very likely 

* Mr. Falle attributes this to their being built of stone ; but the two causes we 
have mentioned are much more likely to bate produced the eiibct. 

t See Note (O), 
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that Jersey might not be considered as sufficiently impor- 
tant to require the same attention, that was bestowed on 
the religious edifices in England and Normandy. The 
great Norman abbots were patrons of all the churches in 
Jersey ; and, as will be clearly shown in its proper place,* 
fleeced the island as much as possible, leaving a very mo- 
dicum of revenue to the officiating ministers : as there- 
fore they were so sparing to the rectors, there is little 
reason for supposing that they were very liberal in their 
expenditure on the buildings. 

Eight of the churches have steeples ; two have lost 
whatever was formerly erected over the cross ; and those 
of St. Helier, and St. Saviour, have square towers : that 
of the former church is faced on every side with Mont- 
Mado stone in regular courses, which gives it a more mo- 
dern appearance than the other parts of the structure: 
indeed it should seem as if this attention to regularity 
was, at one time, a prevalent mode ; as, in buildings of 
stone, even in the erection of a common wall, composed 
of misshapen fragments, it is still customary in Jersey to 
lay them in regular courses. The churches however do 
not afford any proof of this in their general construction. 

After mentioning the pristine form of the Jersey 
churches, we must now remark their present appearance. 

* See Ecclesiastical Histobt« 
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All have been so enlarged, and otherwise altered, that 
in most of them it is Tery difficult to trace the original 
plan. 

In all these edifices, a second, and in some even a 
third, aisle has been added, running parallel to the origin 
nal one, with communicating arches, supported by short 
heavy circular pillars : these pillars are plain, with a flat 
or a rounded moulding, as a capital, or impost, and a nar- 
row ring, or astragal, at the top and bottom of the shaft : 
under the lower ring is simply an ogee moulding round 
the column, and a plain polygonal plinth below, without 
any dado, or inferiour ornament. 

The alterations have, in several instances, been made 
without the smallest attention to uniformity of design: 
this is strikingly demonstrated in one church, (St. Law- 
rence's) ; the original aisle had clearly a pointed arch 
throughout its whole extent; whereas now, though the 
western half preserves this form, the eastern part has a 
flat scheme arch, which springs so awkwardly from b very 
elevated quarter of the more ancient Gothic one, that the 
crown of that segment is but just raised above the point- 
ed top of a Gotliic window, at the eastern extremity : fi- 
nally, to destroy all idea of unity, another aisle has been 
added, surmounted with a pointed arch, the vaulted part 
of which is ornamented with light moulded ribs, springing 
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ffiaj^onally as if from groiiiB, land faaviiig pateras at the 
fioiiit of e¥ei*y interaeetion. If the tither parts of* the 
building cort^sponded with this aisle, the church would 
Ibrm a foeautif^l modeL 

The additioa« to the churches, are likewise dtstingiush- 
«ble by the open part of the windows ; those of kter date 
deviatittg from the original style. 

NotwitibiStandiug these violations of uniformity, we can- 
not but admire the boldness df those architects by whom 
the enlargements were made, for theii* skill in construct- 
ing the arches of communication; as, in itome of the 
churches, a new aisle has be^i erected on each side of 
llie old one. 

On inspection, it clearly appears, that, in making these 
eommuaacations, the wm^kmen broke durough the outside 
wall of tfae church, and scooped obt arches in the aper- 
tures, raising pillars to support the remaining mass : but 
from thence it is evident, that these columns were not, in 
any instance whatever, in the original construction of the 
building. The fractured ends of the bands that sprung 
from the flat pilasters in resault, show where they were 
broken off to form the openings. Hie very circumstances 
of breaking through thick walls, supporting ponderous 
roofs of solid stone,— constructing arches in the excava- 
tions Aua made, — and placing massive pillars between 
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them, — seem to prove that nearly the whole of one side 
wall of the edifice was taken down, and sometimes the 
other. This, apparently, must hare been the case. The 
pillars could not have been left between the places hol- 
lowed out, aud afterwards moulded into their present 
form ; because every arch must, necessarily, have had its 
hances and its spandrels, together with its squares or psr 
rallelograms, to sustain thie superincumbent pressure. In 
some churches, even the additional aisle had pilasters and 
bands, which have been broken by the ' formation of sub- 
sequent arches. 

With the exception of St. Helier's church, there is 
hardly one that possesses any monumental memorials 
worth noticing; and even the few in that temple are 
comparatively modem. The ancient inhabitants of Jer- 
sey were in general too poor, or too unambitious to affect 

'* The storied urn^ or animated bust.*' 
Their utmost attempt at sepulchral fame was confined to 
a flat stone, or a low sarcophagus, with the rough effigy 
of a human being engraved on it, and a plain legend, be- 
ginning with the old Norman Cy gyst^ or with hicjacety 
ound the edges. 

How vain soever, during life, of their petty feudal dis- 
Inctions, they wisely thought, with the French poet, 
" Qju*unjour dans le monde vaut mUU ans dans Vhistoire/' 



In fine, what is worldly grandeur? Solomon says, 

^ One generation paaseth away, and another generation 

** Cometh/' ** All go unto one place : all are of the dust, 

*^ and all turn to dust again/' 

A celebrated modem author* says, ^< Onjete unpeu de 

terre sur la tete^ et en voila pour jamais.'' 

'* Let yanily adorn the marble tomb^ 

'' With trophies^ rhymes^ and scutcheons of renown^ 

" In the dark dungeon of some Gothic dome/'-f- 

I may say, with Dr. Pope, in his celebrated moral song, 

" If a thousand years hence here lies W, P^ 

" Be found on mj tombstone^ what is it to me !" 

Sic transit gloria mundi ought to be a memento mori to 
every human being. Happy are they who consider this 
solemn truth, and act accordingly ! 



PRIVILEGES. 

Mr. Falle says, ^^ there would be no living in this island, 
*^ for English subjects, without great freedoms and im- 
<< munities.'^ His observation is very just : Jersey is situ- 
ated in the very grasp of France. 

• Cbfttetabriand. t Bcattie's MiBStrcL 



' The annals of history show how exposed the iafamd ae 
to constant attacks from enemies. In war time, its legu^ 
lar foreign trade is materially injured : the internal oom- 
merce cannot be very considerable,^ in a eonntry where 
so many live on their own inheritances. Its mannfrotories 
are few, and extremely limited in extent. Every man is 
a soldier, and the inhabitants are frotqaently under arms. 
The coast round the island is yarded by them nightly 
throughout the year ; and they are summoned to assem- 
ble, completely accoutred, on every alarm. Frontier 
places are usually favoured with particular privileges, to 
counterbalance their various inconveniences; and no 
country ever merited distinguished marks of royal benefit 
cence more than Jersey. 

There is not any existing record respecting the privil- 
eges of this island before the reign of King John ; it is, 
therefore, impossible to ascertain those that it possessed 
under the preceding monarchs, or under its more ancient 
sovereigns. That monarch gave to Jersey and Guernsey 
a body of constitutions, consisting of eighteen articles. 
Two great privileges are therein granted; one, that no 
process, in either of the islands, commenced hefcre any 
magistrate of that island^ can be transferred out of it, 
but must be decided there. The other, that' no person^ 

* See CoMMftRCB. 
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eonvioted, out of tke sirid idamdi^ of felony, is to forfeit 
the inheritances he may have in tkem^ so as to deprive 
)iis heirs of their natural possession. This does not how- 
ever extend to erimes committed in either island, and de- 
pided there. 

The two foregoing articles seem to have been inserted 
to show how completely independent these islands always 
were of the English courts of judicature. 

Few provinces indeed enjoyed, at one time, privileges 
so great and so favourable .as Jersey. The preambles of 
its several charters recite the motives that induced the 
kings of England to grant them : as — to recompense the 
steady and zealous loyalty of its inhabitants ; — to engage 
Ihem to pursue the same course ; and to ameliorate the 
disadvantages of their situation- 
Jersey enjoys the ben^t of being a free port, the re- 
strictions in this respect being more properly regulations. 
There were, until the late peace took place, only a few 
duties^ on the imports, but no prohibitions.^ The island 
i% also protected from the impress act. There are not 
any taxes; unless we consider as such the parochial rates 
for the indigent, and for the highways ; these have of late 

* They h^ye, of l^t^ yearSi be^n increased, but are stiU inconsiderable. 

t Since the conclusion of the war^ the States have prohibited the importation of 
foreign living homed cattle. 
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been raised ; but they are still very nkoderate^ when com* 
pared with similar assessments in England. Levies are^ 
however, sometimes made, for the purpose of defraying 
any extraordinary expenses. The expense of construct* 
ing new military roads, in different parts of the islandt 
must necessarily bear heavy for the moment; this how- 
ever is a burden which, it may naturally be preaumedt 
will, in the course of a few years, be lightened, as the 
materials for keeping the highways in repair are readily 
found, in almost every quarter. 

A difference in opinion has arisen respecting the utility 
of the new roads, in a general point of view ; it is not our 
business to enter into the question : we may indeed ob- 
serve, that the increased facility of communication, 
throughout the island, occasioned by good roads, will 
tend to produce a more general and social intercourse : 
this pleasurable circumstance will, at the same time, dtf* 
fuse a knowledge of the English language, which we have 
already considered as highly desirable in a political sense. 

The only restraint on the foreign commerce of Jersey, 
relates to the Bridsh West-India islands, with which 
there is not any direct intercourse. 

The inhabitants of these islands are for ever exempted 
from all taxes, imposta, and customs, in the towns, mar« 
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ketSy and ports, of England, that are not levied on other 
subjects. 

They elect all their own magistrates, with the exception 
of the bailiff, his deputy, and a few other officers. 

No act of the British parliament will extend to Jersey, 
unless it be specifically named in the act, and its provi- 
sions applied to the island ; and even such an act cannot 
operate, unless accompanied with an order of council : 
but even parliament does not levy any tax. This exemp- 
tion is not so properly a grant, or privilege, as a natural 
and necessary consequence of these islands being a pe- 
culiar OF THE ENGLISH CROWN; for, as Lord Chief 
Justice Coke says. Though they are parcel of the domU 
nionofthe Crown o/ England, yet they are not^ nor 
ever were^ parcel of the Realm o/ England.* 

A privilege, that this island once enjoyed, is of so re- 
markable a nature, that it cannot be improper to give an 
extract from Mr. Falle s translation of a charter, granted 
by Queen Elizabeth. He says, ^^ In every charter, from 
^^ Edward the fourth inclusive, and successively down- 

* The same great law authority it quoted as sayiug, in his Institutes, that "The 
" possession of these islands, (being parcel of the Dutchy of Normandy), are a good 
** sebin for the King of England, of the whole Dutchy/' . With deference to so emi- 
nent a lawyer, were this rule to be sanctioned by authority, might it not bring on 
an assertion, that the possession of Normandy by France is a good seisin of these 
islands! a claim which no Englishman nor Jerseyman would admit; .and which 
might render the assertor liable to the charge of constructive treason. * 
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<^ wards, there is a privilege confirmed to us in conmiiM 
'< with the other islands in this tract, of so extraordinary 
«* a nature, and mentioned by writers as so great a aingu- 
«« iarity, that I cannot aroid enlarging upon It.^ 
Then follows the translated extract 

" In time of War, the merchants of ail nations^ and 
^* others^ as Wt^ll foi^igners as natives, as well enemies as 
« friends, may and shall be permitted, freely, lawfidlyi 
^ and without (em or danger, to resort, accede to, and 
^' frequent, the foresaid i&le, and mittritime places^ with 
<^ their ships, merchandises, and goods^ as well to avoid 
" tempests, as to pursue th^ir other lawful affairs, and 
^^ there to exercise a free commerce, trade, and merehan^ 
*' dizing, there safely and qaietly to stay and remain, and 
<* thence to retuim and come back, at any time without 
<^ any damage, molestation, or hostility whatsoever, in 
*' their wares, merchandises, goods, or foodies > and that^ 
^* not only within the island, and maritime places afol^said^ 
^< and the precincts of the Same, but also all around tfaem, 
*< at such space and distance, as is within man's ken^ that 
*' is, as far as the eye of man can reach/' 

King Edward the fourth, in order to strengthen and 
confirm this singular privilege, obtained a Bull from Pope 
Hixtus the fourth, excommunicating all persons who 
should in any way infringe it Several instances are up- 
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on record wherein it was enforced, both by the English 
and the French : but after the Reformation was comple- 
ted, Jersey being no longer under the papal influence, 
this inestimable privilege began to be disregarded by the 
French; and the system of privateering,* adopted by the 
inhabitants of Jersey, effectually annihilated it. 

When we contemplate the enviable privileges still pos- 
sessed by the natives ; — the immunity they enjoy, in res- 
pect of naval and military service ; — the benefit of living 
in a free port ;— tb^ir exemption from those duties and 
taxes that bear so heavily on the mother country, and 
lirom the vexatious prosecutions, which those imposts fre- 
quently produce : — when we consider these, and other 
advantages, over the people of Great Britain, we are in- 
duced to say, and to think, that the inhabitants of these 
islands, all of which participate in the same privileges, 
are, or ought to be, the happiest subjects in the whole 
empire. 

^ To eommenft'oft this species of war&re might give oflfeDce: we may, howeTer, 
be permitted, to ^observe, that it remains a doubtful point, whether it can, on a ge- 
nerri male, be considered as beneficial, eren to those who do not deem it inconsis- 
tent with Christian morality. At any rate, we may say, with the reverend histo- 
rian of Jersey;, that, if gaioful to particular persons, it cannot make amends for a 
fcaecaUe ppppt |rade. 
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• . COMMERCE. 

The commercial relations of this island were formerly 
confined chiefly to England and France : Newfoundland 
opened a subsequent field ;* and, at present, Jersey 
trades with almoin every country in Europe, and also 
with AiQ^ricA* J^ i^ under some restrictions respecting 
our colonies in the West Indies. 

The commerce with England. is subject to several regu- 
lations and limitations j principally with a view to pre- 
vent any contraband traffic; as every article "of the 
growth, produce, and manufacture,'' of Jersey Is admit- 
ed into tbe mother country, on payitient only of the same 
duties that are imposed on similar commoclities, grovvn^ 
produced; or manufactured, ther^.-f In sojne respects 
the trade with Jersey is r^s^ricted to Southampton. 

Jersey receives from England corn, flour, live and dead 
stock, fish, seeds, cloth, Imen, and, geni^mlly speflcBiflg^ 
nearly all things necessary for subsistence^ clptbiug) and 

* This branch of e^mntetce detslliles maleftall j 'when Gt^t ttSri(aM h etigflj;€fd iH 
a contiDental war, from lo many of the usual markets for salted fiih Meittg *<ihiM 
against its subjects. During a season of peace, about eighty vessels, (generally 
brigs), hare been employed in that fishery: in war time» not one fourth of the 
number. 

t See Note (P). 



fiiralture; 'tbgether witlr coals, crockery, glaM waee^ ptx^i 
ipgstoilei ftoidagriiat variety of other useful andf oma^ 
wentiiL artieles. 

i fii return for the»6, J^sey sends to England, dderi 
(H>ws, knit worsted stockings, fruit, and, in some years^ 
fio&tdes. The cluantity of cidei^ dxporied anniiaJly to the 
■kbth^r countiy may be averaged at about 000 pipes ; an^ 
th^. munber ef horned cattle at nearly 800.* 
% The produce of the island exported; to foreign paifts ib 
tery iaconsiderable, with the exception, during the lattei? 
period of the war, of p6tatoes U> Spain wid Portugal; 
ii(biile::di4k articles imported ffom abroad, ond. aOtually 
qoiisumeid in tUe. island, form a large aggregate amount, 
i As therefore <he whole exports of Jersey produce is so 
extremely inadequate to the imports consun]^d,*t it is evi-t 
dent that, without an extensive foreign comnlerce^ or an 
aceessioni of income from other channels, the island could» 
Botonipp^rt its present increased expenditure. A large^ 
additional ihcotae is ceHainly produced: of thiiii no small 
portion Is ddriyed from the conaiderable aums paid to the 
stiilitai^, and to the miasons and othiers employed on the^ 
public* Works : this money pays ibr the grettter part of the; ; 
goods imported from En^aild: still however the foreign^ 
emnmercial relations of -Jersey musty of late years, hdve; 

• Sec Note^tQ), t See Note (R), 



become a source of ^eat profit, or there could not have 
been that rapid influx of wealth, which has introduced a 
de^ee of luxury and dissipation, formerly uukuowu m 
the island, And which appears rather to incraase than 
diminish. 

In fact, the traffic with foreign nations has been^ during 
the late war, very considerable. Though the salted fisk 
from Newfoundland finds, in Jersey, too ready aconsump* 
tion for the health of the inhabitants, yet a far greater 
proportion is destined for the continent, from whence the 
vessels have returned home laden with European mer« 
chandise. Commodities of various kinds, and from diff* 
ferent quarters, have frequently been reshipped by the* 
importers, or by other merchants, who purchased them 
for the sanfe purpose.* 

Thus the late war made, so far as this island was eon* 
cerned, an unusual difference, in every respect, from any 
former state of hostility. It enriched not only Uie mer« 
chants and the retailers, but all the country inhabitants. 
It so greatly increased the value of estates, that farming 
land is computed .to have averaged the enormous rate of 
from 1,600 to 1^800 livres, (or from nearly ^6B to £76 
sterling) per vergee* Much has been sold connderaUy 
higher. Large portions of ground, witibout even a house > 

• Sec Kote (S). 
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on then, have been let in the parish of Granville, at the 
exorbitant rate of fi?e pounds sterling per vergee, or 
eleven pounds five shillings per acre : four pouods per 
vergee was an average rent An orchard is, however, 
commonly found on every farm. 

We will endeavour to explain the circumstances that 
occasioned Jersey to flourish, while every other part of 
Europe groaned under thiB most severe pressure^ — ^The 
crowds of emigrants, particularly from France, that 
sought an asylum in Jersey, greatly increased the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. The military establishments were 
augmented beyond all precedent, and public works, on 
comparatively an immense scale, were carried on, which 
brought from England a vast body of workmen. Thia 
amazing influx of adventitious inhabitants, most of whom 
were furnished from ex-islandic sources with the means 
of supplying their wants, expended their respective in- 
comes, or earnings, in Jersey. The more immediate 
effects were felt by the retail dealers in the town of St. 
Helier; but those effects soon extended through the 
whole island, and to every description of property^ Every 
article, grown or reared in Jersey, made continual advan- 
ces. The large landed proprietors raised the rents of 
their farms : their tenants reimbursed themselves by 
increased charges on the public. The smaller proprie- 



tors, accustomed to edmsiime Uie greateir parft.of 
produce, found it more advaalageouit to Mil it. Kdiea 
flowed ia at every : ckaaneL A spirit 'of editerprise dS^ 
fused itself among the men of buakiess. The merehants 
sought out new markets, which the firm policy iof €breat 
Britain, by assisting weaker naliona in atenimmg the 
overwhelming torrent, enabled them to find. The tradea# 
men, leaving the details of a shop to theii* wii^es, beeama 
merchants likewise ; and^ uniting in temjpovaiy* psMneiH 
ships, freighted their own vessels with' vahiaUe cdr^oes« 
Some, in addition to these conceros, aiided the mora ha* 
zardous undertaking of fitting onA privafteeraJ Very few^ 
Minuitants excepted, complained of the war ; though^ in a 
religious point of view, all real Christians must have de- 
plored its long continuance, and the unusual hioworts timt 
too frequently characterized it, and distingoisfted iti firom 
former seasons of hostility. 

In England, merchants are seldom owmen of the ves-^ 
sels on board of which they ship their goods : in J^sey, 
on the contrary, ships are usually freighted by ^hcdlt pro- 
prietors^ The regular traders, that go to SbutJiainptotf 
and to London, are the chief exceptions to this custom. 

In 1813, there cleared outwards — In ballast 440 

Laden - ^373 

. . , fii3 vessels 

Entered inM-ards -.-•----• 734 ditto 

Difference ..-*-.--- 7y 
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Neither packets, privateers, nor prizes, are reckoned, as 
they do not clear out at the custom house office. The 
difference of 79, betune^n the oleaiBnces and the entries, 
is accounted for, from the circumstance of vessels coming 
frma dn^and for oysters : th^se vessels proceed direct to 
the oyster beds, and therefore mak6 no entry inwards; 
bnt^ on returning io En^land^ they clear outwards. 

With but few restriction on the commerce of Jersey^; 
the mj^Mtile iniiabitants possess many facilities that are 
dented, to most of the Buropean states. Loaded with 
taxes, shacflcled with .prohibitiaiis and oppressive! duties^ 
the latter icaniiot freely enjoy the IXHinties of Divine Pro- 
Tid^ice. The mad ambition of princes, or of their minis- 
ters^ in former times, created national debts ; their suc-^ 
eessors added an enormous increase, with which the pre- 
nemt generation is now bowed down ; «nd .modem poten- 
tates and fittatesmen, have not often profited by past expe^ 
rienoe. ^ Fiiom these paralyzing inconveniences, Jersey is, 
happily, in most respects exempt* 

* '< The public ;iccount8 for Great Britain, for the year, ended the 6th of Janu- 
^ ary, iai2» tUttfte'that fifty-nfaiie vetseH admelisifring 0^003 tons, navigated by 549 
*^ men, belonged to Jersey.'^ . 

CoLQUHOUN on the Wealth, Power, and Resources, of the Brituh Empire. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

It is uncertain whether there were formerly in Jersey 
liny establishments that might be termed manufactories ; 
though several articles were probably made then, as they 
are still, in the houses of private persons. 

In Mr. Falle's time, the principal articles of islandic 
manufacture, consisted of cider, of its own growth, toge- 
ther with knit stockings and gloves, made principally of 
English wool ; and yet he says, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, tlie quantity of cider made in the island was so 
inconsiderable, that the inhabitants were under the heces^ 
sity of applying for leave, to import annually from Eng^ 
land, duty free, fiie hundred tuns of beer, for their own 
provision,, besides one hundred and fifty tuns, for the use 
of the garrison: In times still more remote^ the common 
beverage was mead. At present, though there are not 
any manufactories on a very extensive scale, yet a variety 
of useful articles are fabricated, as well for exportation as 
for internal consumption. There are two manufactories 
for cider, besides large quantities made by the growers. 
There are also ropemakers, brewers, brickmakers, lime- 
burners, tanners, soapboilers, candlemakers, and distil- 
lers, that have regular establishments. Independently of 
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the commodities thus manufactured, great quantities of 
worsted stockings are spun and knit in Jersey ; but these, 
and a few other articles, are made in private houses. 



REVENUE OF THE ISLAND. 

The average annual amount of revenue, received by the 
States, for the years 1810, 1811, and 1812, was full 110,000 
livres, French currency. 

The impot on wines, liquors, &c., was granted by King 
Charles the second, for the purpose of endowing a col ' 
lege, building a workhouse, erecting a pier at St. Aubin's, 
and providing a magazine of arms : but the sum produced 
annually, not being adequate to the execution of all these 
intentions, the whole was applied to the constructing of a 
pier at St. Aubin^s and another at St. Helier^s. The 
impot on port wine, during the above three years, was 
averaged at 6,380 livres per annum, and the produce of 
licenses for public houses, at 13,000 livres per annum. 
This income supplies the ordinary disbursements of the 
island: for any extra charges incurred on the public 
account, beyond the current expenses, the States have 
frequent recourse to lotteries. These are not attended 
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with the same pernicious and, sometimes, ruinous eonse* 
quences as those in England. A ticket costs tweiitj4bur 
livres ; this price is not subject to fluctuation ; no insu- 
rance of tickets takes place ; every lottery is drawn in a 
day, unless prevented by any particular circumstance; 
and, finally, the inhabitants have not hitherto bcMi inspired 
with the mania f so epidemical in the mother country. 



COINS, AND PECUNIARY SUBSTITUTES. 

The coin current in Jersey was, until lately, chiefly 
that of France, with a small proportion of Spanish money. 
The usual amount of specie, in circulation, has been esti- 
mated at nearly jf 80,000 sterling. After the French revo* 
lution, the coin of England became more generally into 
use, until the increased value of gold and silver complete- 
ly drained the island of all specie but copper, and even 
that became scarce. There were, at this period, three 
regular banking houses in the town of St. Helier. These, 
and a few meroantile meni were accustomed to issue 
notes, payable to the bearer on demand, for twenty *four 
livres French currency, or one pound sterling. So great, 
liawever, and so increasing were the ineonvenieiioes oo- 
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eastoned bj the almost total disappearance of silver, that 
those houses were oMi^ed to issoe notes of five and ten 
shillings: tl»s induced individuals to do the same; all 
having ^< Jersey Bank " on their notes ; until there were 
abont eighty of these mz disant bankers. The island was 
soon inundated with notes, from the value of one pound 
down to that of one shilling ; many of them issued by the 
lowest description of traders and publicans. Alarming as 
this undoubtedly was, necessity gave to these notes a 
general and ready circulation. 

Seriously aware of the ultimate consequences, likely to 
result from this unrestrained emission of paper money, 
the States resolved to have a silver coin struck : accord- 
ingly a quantity of tokens was issued, bearing the value 
of three shillings, and of eighteen pence English, to the 
amount of jf 10,000 sterling.* The issuing of notes under 
the value of one pound sterling, was then forbidden ; 
yet such apprehensions respecting the notes still in circu* 
lation were excited among the country inhabitants, that 
those who attended the market, hoarded all the coin and . 
tokens they could procure : this was at least the reason 

* About the value of jSMQO sterling has been added. The States hare since 
made an act, whereby every person iuuing notes payable to bearer, is to have a 
regular office for the payment of them in the town of St. Helier. In consequence 
of this regulation, many have withdrawn their notes from circulation. The rapidly 
increasing evil is thus checked; but the pabUe security will probably render 
•tricter measurea necessary. 
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assigned and generally believed, for the disappearance, in 
a few months, of nearly all the newly coined siiyer. The 
scarcity still continues, though not in the same de- 
gree. 

Though French currency is the general standard by 
which all mercantile concerns are regulated, yet there is 
another still customary at the court of justice, in estimat- 
ing all fines, damages, &c,, and which has been used 
even in other transactions. This is called Order Mamejff* 
and is valued at one half more than current money« 



POPULATION. 



In the last edition of Mr. Falle's history, in 1734, he 
estimates the population of Jersey at 20,000 souls, and 
upwards ; and mentions that some will think the calcula« 
tion too low 



* The term order money origiuated in an order of the court, which wai snbie- 
quently confirmed by an order in covncil, bearing date May 28nd, 17S0, whereby 
six liards were required to make the amoont of one sol, instead of four. The rea- 
son said to have been assigned for this depreciation of the low current coin, was 
a vast accumulation of liards in circulation. Some rents are still paid in order 
money* 
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By a census, taken in September, 1806, the population 
<t{ the island was then as follows : viz. 



INHABITANTS. 



Parithei of 

St. Helier 
St. Lawrence 
St- Peter 
St« Brelade 
St. Ouen 
St. Mary 
St. John 
Trinity 
St. Martin 
Grouville 
St. Clement 
St. Saviour 

Total of inhabitants 
in Jersey 



MtH.* 


Women 


Bojft. 


Girts. 


1 Total. 


1471 2031 


1323 


1635 


6460 


406 


405 


377 


473 


1661 


385 


451 


357 


487 


1680 


503 


671 


311 


289 


1774 


488 


480 


376 


588 


1932 


245 


2^ 


191 


287 


965 


357 


381 


318 


453 


1509 


473 


539 


395 


459 


1866 


408 


378 


300 


467 


1553 


301 


352 


310 


362 


1325 


185 


227 


138 


165 


715 


355 


396 


311 


353 


1415 



Families, 

1443 
301 
289 
277 
334 
161 
245 
343 
327 
241 
134 
268 



5577 6553 4707 6018 22855 4363 



It appears, therefore, that there has not heen any ma- 
terial increase of inhabitants in the last eighty years. The 
population of St. Helier's was indeed considerably aug- 
mented, in Mr. Falle's time ; and it has of late years 
received a large addition to the number of its resident 



* Inclttdiog such u were out of tbe itbnd. 
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inhabitants: but this has been occasioned more bj the 
removal of persons from the country for comiBereial pur- 
poses, than from an influx of strangers. 

Supposing therefore the area of Jersey to contain sixty-* 
two square miles and a half, or 40/)00 acres, the nunber 
of inhabitants will form an average of 365 S^ in every 
square mile ; whereas the average for England and Wales 
is computed at not naore than 192« 

The adventitious population is, at this time (June, 1814), 
very variable, owing to the military, together with the 
masons and other workmen employed on the fortifica* 
tions. During the late war it was still more fluctuating. 

(February, 1816.) Peace having caused a rekixation in 
the public works, many of the persons employed by 
government were discharged, towards the dose of Iwt 
year. 



LEARNED AND EMINENT MEN. 



Circumscribed as Jersey is in extent, and limited as 
was fonnerly the cotmexion with Great Britain, it hM 
nevertheless produced a number of characters emineiftt 
in the yarious departments of scientific knowledgCi cele« 
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l^ratod as puUie diaracters, or distinguished as warriours. 
Of these, as literary men, we may mention Durell, dean 
of Windsor ; Brevint, dean of Lincoln ; Falle, .whose his- 
tory of the island has been, in several respects, the arche- 
type of all subsequent accounti; ; D'Auvergne,* who 
transmitted to posterity the most memorable campaign of 
William the third ; Morant, the antiquary ; Dr. Dur^, 
principal of Hertford college, Oxford; Dr. Bandinel, 
puUic orator of that university ; Dr. Dnmaresq ; and the 
late Rev. Mr. Le Couteur : to which honourable list may 
be added two living characters ; the Rev. and venerable 
Dr. Valpy, the author of many valuable works ; and the 
Rev. Dr. Lempriere, the compiler of a biographical dic- 
tionary. Nor should the names of John Poingdestrcj-f* 
esq., formerly lieutenant bailiff of the island; and of 
Phillipot Payn, Seigneur de Samarez, be omitted. The 
former is honourably mentioned by Mr. Falle, and from 
the M. S. chronicles of the latter, the reverend historian 
drew great part of his historical materials. 

As magistrates. Messieurs Le Geyt, and Pipon, most 
particularly distinguished themselves. 

* Hit S. H. the present Duke of Bouilloii ii eoe of tbe desoendants of thif 
(entlemao. 

t The name is variously spelt io different accounts of Jersey; Poingdestre it 
now the common orthography. 
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Among the characters, from this island, most celebrated 
in the naval and military annals, we may notice Philip de 
Carteret, Seigneur de St. Ouen, in the reigns of Henry 
the sixth, and Edward the fourth ; Sir George Carteret, 
during the grand rebellion ; and, in modem times, Hardy, 
Durell, and Kempenfelt. During the late war, many of 
the natives served, both in the army and navy ; several of 
whom highly distinguished themselves, but whose names 
it might appear invidious to select. Courage is indeed a 
quality that Jerseymen have always been acknowledged 
to possess in an eminent degree. 



DRESS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS, Ac. 

The dress of all the inhabitants at St. Helier's, and its 
environs, is now nearly that which is common in English 
towns. With the men, fashion seems to claim little atten- 
tion; while among the fair sex there appears to be a 
general attempt at rivality, which descends even to those 
who are employed in domestic offices. In this respect 
there has been, of late years, an astonishing, and, it is to 
be feared, an unfavourable change, which is daily extend- 
ing its influence to the distant parts of the island. In 
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home other particulars, equal deviations from former 
habits have been introduced, in which both sexes are 
implicated. 

Though local circumstances have, in this island, re- 
strained dissipation from making the same rapid advances 
a0 in larger communities, yet, to adopt Mr. Fallens lan- 
guage, ^^ it woidd be next to a miracle, if it were not taints 
ed in some degree/' Only ti' few years since, among even 
thie higher class of natives, there were chiefly familiar so- 
ciable visitings, ahd the females were plainly apparelled : 
now expensive dinners attract the gehdemen, detaining 
them frequently far beyond the ^^ midnight hour,'' and a 
perpetual round of dressed balls, and card parties, invite 
the ladies. These amusements, circumscribed within 
proper bounds, we do not cynically mean to condemn; 
but when indulged without due restrunt, they become 
injurious in both a public and a private sense. In the 
latter respect, it is truly said : 

'' Domestic happines^ thou only bliss 

'^ Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

'' Thou art not known where pleasure is adored/' Cowper. 

Were these gratifications, if such they are deemed, con- 
fined to that circle of inhabitants alone, the evil would not 
perhaps be so greatly pernicious; but the fascinating 
principle descends to the inferiour orders ; among these 



we 0eA, in oiie sex, a predileotion for the sanM ovnvinri 
enjoyniMits ; ahd, in llie othier, a style of mitnig, a sort 
of equality in dress, and even an affectation ef ail tlM 
If hinisies of fashion, with diose above iheitk. 
- There is not indeed in Jersey that essetttial diHerence 
in fank, as in England. What is diere vndenrteod' hy 
sobility is unknown here : fiimilfes are so oonnecled by 
marriage, and parentd inheritonces are lofeen^ necessarily^ 
ao disproportionally dimled, that many ehnon of aMnity 
are made, by persons in mueh moire IfumMe sitoatioMs 
than those with whom they challenge relatibndifp. StiM 
a distinction does exist, and shooM lie iii4intini«d, e?ea 
m af^earance, if the bond of society is to be presenred 
unbroken ; and it may exist, without injuring that noble 
spirit of independence which it is highly honourable in 
every one to cherish.* 

It is peculiarly unpleasant to say, that this disregard to 
propriety is particularly manifested by the more amiable 
part of our species. There is now little apparent distinc- 
tion in dress : a cheap ornament markes a showy appear- 



^ '' I acknowledge to possess a certaio pride of feeling, mhtch is n6t the bell 
« calculated for getting forn'ard in the world. This pride is not owing to the 
*^ sUgfatesI wish to withhold a respectfiil attention to my sopetiours, in rank and 
" situation in life: but I cannot bend to an obsequiousness that has the appeHranoo 
^' of sinking, or lessening, my own character." 

II AKRioTT's Sir^gghi tkreugh Ltfu 
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Mce : but it should be cQusi^ered, and well consideredi 
that finery cannot cenfifer elegance of deportinent : even the 
same dress, and of the san)^ materials, will appear difierent 
on two females, whose h^its of life are not the same. Per- 
sons accustonied to genteel life quickly perceive the differs 
ence^ ^nd are prompted to sqiile at the attempt.* 

In fjngland persons moy^ by dress and address, mix* in 
the first circles ; but it is not so in Jersey: here every 
one is known : those below a certain station are noit 
admitted into the first assemblies, either public or pri- 
vate ; and an attempt to intrude would only expose the. 
parties to insult. In fine, what cap be more inconsistent 
with propriety, thfifi to see females, on one day decked 
out in all the frippery of affected fashion, and, on the 
next, engaged in menial offices ; or, what is tantamount^ 
to see daughters studious, of appearance, while their 
parents are performing the business of domestics ? Is 
this the right method of qiialifying themselves to shine, 
a3 wives, or voptl^ersi in their class of society l-f* This at-i 

^ " As fiir as the agreeable effect of an ornament arises from association, the 
^* «ffrct will i^tip9e only wVie it ia coofioed to. tlie higher orders. When it is^ 
*' adopted by the multitude, it not only ceases to be associated with ideas of taste 
^' and re6nement, but it b associated with ideas pf affectation, absurd imitation, 
** and mlgarity/' Duoald Stbwabt. 

t ** Those whose good sense leads them to avoid ti^ese mistiiVf n pnnmts« cm^; 
" not be offended at a reproof which docs pot belQOg .to thenu" 
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tention ta what is termed fashion descends even to ser* 
Tants, who, most assuredly, cannot afford so much ex^ 
pense in decorating their persons.* 

What effect these attempts at equidization may pro- 
duce, it would be premature to foretel : they appear to be 
of far more serious import than is generally imagined .-f 

We shall only add, that, but a few years since, profes* 
sed abandoned women were scarcely to be seen in the 
island: they now appear publickly; and many of the 
female domestics assume so bold an air, that it is impos-^ 
sible not to expect a corresponding conduct. 

In the country, indeed, notwithstanding late innora^ 
fions, we not unfrequently meet the old farmer, with his 
large cocked hat, and thin queue a la frafifaise; and,- 
among females, the short jacket, or bed gown, and coarse 
red petticoat, still form a prevalent though declining cos- 
tume. Secluded, in a great measure, from the circles of 
fashion and commerce, they live in a kind of insulated 
manner, and thus retain the modes and customs of their 
ancestors. Among them we still trace the nearly eradi- 
cated notions respecting witches, and other imaginary 
demoniacal agents. 

• Sec Note (T.) 
t As one consequence of aiming at equalization^ we may ventiire to mention, 
that the titles of Ecuyer, and Gentilhomme, are not only too indiscriminately ap-, 
plied, but even assumed, by one §t%, as Madame, and Mademoiselle, are applied to/ 
and assumed by, the other. 
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Like the lower classes in England, many inhabitants, 
even sdme of a rather higher order, assemble in jovial 
parties on Easter Monday. The most general place of 
rendezvous is near the old castle. During the month of 
May the environs of St. Helier's are, early every morning, 
crowded with the youth of both sexes, who in groupes 
walk to different form houses, for the purpose of drinking 
milk, warm from the cow. 

The natives have likewise some customs, that origin- 
ated from other sources; such as making a particular 
kind of cake on the festival of All Saints, and the sing^u- 
larly discordant ceremony of faire braire lespoeiesy* on 
the eve of St. John's day, which indeed is chiefly prac- 
tised in the parish named after that apostle. 

At Midsummer the natives of Jersey and Guernsey, 
respectfully pay visits to their relations and friends in the 
sister island, and remain some time with them.-f* During 
the season of Christmas, it is customary to have large 
family parties. 

Marriages, among all but the lower classes, are gene- 
rally solemnized in the evening, and at home. The rite 
of baptism, if performed in private, must be renewed at 
the parish church. 

* For a description of this ceremony see TouE bound thb Island. 

t See Note (U.) 
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When any one dies, it is usual to send an early notice 
to relatives and particular friends : these, in return, are 
expected to pay a visit of condolence, before the day of in- 
humation. The nearest in affinity to the deceased seldom 
appears : some other relative receives the visitors* A ge- 
neral invitation for relations, friends, and neighbours, to 
attend the funeral, is then issued. A corpse is therefore 
followed to the grave by a numerous concourse, who^ 
even among the lower ranks, are mostly in mourning : this 
indeed forms nearly the general dress of the island : inter- 
marriages link so many persons together, that the family 
connexions of every one are extensive, and it is customary 
to assume the sable garb, even for an infant. The intern- 
ment frequently takes place within two or three days after 
deatli, aiMl a subsequent visit to the nearest relations is 
again expected. 

An opinion has been too much diffused, And that by 
persons of some rank in life, that the natives are unfriend* 
ly to English residents. The author of this work can 
truly aver, that he never met with more friendly respect, 
in the whole course of bis life, than he lias experienebdi 
during a long residence in Jer&ey ; and he reiMlily en^ 
braces this occasion, to express his senae of it. He weuf 
tures moreover to say, that every person who may come 
to the island, properly introduced, who will conduct him* 
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self wi^ propriety, and forbear to intermeddle with local 
polities, will be respected. Snpercilious and eccentric 
characters are every where to be found. It should be 
considered (hat Jersey has not, until of 4ate years, had 
any Tery extensive intercourse with the mother country, 
tnr with other nations. The more persbns are confined 
wi^n iheir own limits, the more contracted will be their 
ideas, the more striking their peculiarities, and the more 
deeply rooted their predilections : but enlarge the eircle 
of their foreign relations, and their ideas will expand, pe<- 
culiarities will wear away, and prejudices relax ; until the 
#rst occupy a comprehensive sphere, and the other two 
become in a great measure annihilated. Jersey is now 
very different from what it was, even twenty years since ; 
and every day contributes to render the contrast mc^e 
striking. Whether the interests of piety and morality 
have experienced an equal degree of improvement, may 
perhaps admit of a doubt. 

The islanders have likewise been censured, even by 
some of their own countrymen, as selfish and avaricious. 
In these respects also the writer can say, that, of their 
compassion and liberality, in cases of distress, and of their 
attention to friends, when labouring under mental or cor* 
poral affliction, he has witnessed many evident and affec^ 
tionate proofs* 
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Perhaps one of the old school may think, that diere ift 
not here so many instances of that suaviter in inodoi 
which be conceives to be an essential ingredient in tru<e^ 
politeness, as be witnessed formerly : but to this observa^ 
tion it may be replied, by a question : Is it now to be 
found in England, or elsewhere? The remark should be^ 
general) and not confined to Jersey, or any other particu-r 
lar spot. French egaUt^ introduced a certain unusual 
freedom of behaviour, which has made the former accom*-^ 
plished gentleman a rara avis in terra. Indeed, while, 
in Great Britain, men of high rank affect the dress, — the 
manners, — the language of grooms and coachmen ; — while 
th^y prostitute themselves so far, as to associate with 
common boxers, from the purlieus of St. Giles's and 
Tothill Fie^lds ; — while they thus degrade themselves, is it 
surprising that their conduct should produce some unpro- 
pitious change in the public manners ?* 

If their example has diffused any portion of its influence 
to this island, different causes have likewise co-operated. 
Here, as in other places, some have risen suddenly, and 
unexpectedly, to wealth and power ; others have not had 
opportunities of mixing in polished society : there is like- 
wise a reason, peculiarly local, why a certain freedom,,^ 
perhaps sometimes bordering on bluntness, may be no- 

• See Note (W). 
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iiced in Jersey : this is that connexion by intermarriages^ 
already mentioned, whereby the natives are beeonie as it 
Were members of one large family. 

The present state of parties in the island is anothert 
and a very powerful bar, to a pleasing amenity of beha- 
viour; as it occasionally produces too great a familiarity 
on the one hand, and too much coolness on the others 



TOWN OP ST. HELIER. 

This forms so prominent a feature in a description of 
Jersey, that it claims a very distinguished place in our 
narration. The towns of St. Helier and St. Aubin are 
the only two in the island ; and the latter, though more 
pleasantly situated, bears no comparative proportion, in 
any other respect, to the former. St. Helier's is the seat 
of government and of justice: the centre of business, of 
fashion, and of amusement. It has, in the course of only 
ft few years, made a rapid progress in improvement ; and 
it now contains between one fourth and one third of the 
whole population of Jersey.* 

* See PoFULATtoir. 
N 
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. .The town itself consists of nearly a thousand houses,* 
without reckoning those that are, in erery direction, scat* 
tered through the environs. This town has undei^ne 
so rapid an increase and amelioration, as few other places 
4iave experienced. Not many years since, it was com- 
posed chiefly of two streets, running nearly in parallel 
lines : the .western entrance was under an old, confined, 
and ill-contrived prison : this has been lately taken down, 
and a new spacious edifice, for the same purpose, is 
just finished, in an airy situation. The principal avenue 
of the town is Broad street; which, contracted at first, 
widens as it proceeds towards the square, or old market 
place. It has had several projectmg shops removed, and 
now presents a v^ry handsome appearance. The square 
-forms a general focus ; there are leading into it four car- 
riage ways, and one foot way : several new streets have 
l>een projected in different quarters. 

Anciently all the houses were substantial stone edifices 
with small windows; consequently gloomy; and the 
greater number of them were thatched. Now the walls 
of many are composed of brick, and even those of former 
date are, in general, modernised. The pavement was 
likewise very uneven; whereas, at the present period^ 
nearly every street has a regular carriage road, paved 

♦ See Note (X). 
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irith a Tery hard granitel, brought from Guernsey,* whft 
as broad a flat footpath on. each side as the width will ad^ 
init. The dark holes of shops have, in most places, beea 
succeeded by light airy ones ; and, in the course of a few 
inore years, every part will partake of the same ameliora-* 
tions. As yet the town is not lighted ; but this very dcr 
sirable addition to its conveniences, will, in all probability, 
aoon take place. It will then be able to vie, in every res- 
pect« with luiy country town in Great jBritain. At pre? 
Kent it must amuse a stranger, to see the number of smal] 
lanterns, in continual motion, every night. 

The square is ornamented with a gilt pedestrian statue 
of George the second, in a Roman military costume ; ele- 
vated on a stone pedestal, and surrounded with a neat 
iron railing. 

. On one side of this square, is La Cohue, or Court 
House, a solid but plain structure. Its internal arranger 
ments have, very recently, undergone several material im^ 
provements. In- this building is held the Assembly of 
the States, together with the Courts of Civil and Crimir 
nal Jurisdiction. At one extremity of the vestibule, or rar 
iher now, in an open space of the tribunal, is a full-length 
portrait, large as life, of the late Marshal Conway, who 
was formeriy governor of Jersey: this was painted by 

* Stones similar in quality are found in Jersey : bt(t they are not in equal estimatioob 



Gainsboroi^h ; at the other eiid> now parted ^ aad 
forming a amall retiring room^ is a portrait, equal in di« 
mentions, of His present Majesty, in his robes of state» 
painted by Mr. Jean, a native of the island. 

Goremment house, . the town residence of General 
Don,* has a partial view of the square, and has been ren* 
dered more commodious than it was» particularly by the 
addition of offices appropriated to public business. The 
gardens have likewise been enlarged ; so that it is now 
become a desirable mansion, though scarcely adequate to 
the rank of a lieutenant governor, according to the pre- 
sent establishment. 

The exposed situation of those who came from the 
country, to vend their several commodities, in the rAd 
market place, induced the inhabitants to erect, on a more 
eligible spot, a singularly neat and convenient set of co« 
Tcred sheds, with broad open spaces at intervals. Tlie 
main entrance is through folding iron gates, between 
massive stone pillars. From these an iron railing, termi* 
nated by a smaller entrance, spreads on each side. The 
other three sides are walled round. The butchers, in two 
double ranges of shops, separated by broad gravelled 
walks, occupy the centre of the market; and the sides are 

* Now that of Lieut Geoeral Sir Tomkyas Hilgrore Turner, the present licttt»» 
governor. (February, 1815.) 
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^appropriated to tbe sale of poultry, butter, eggSj ve^ e<a- 
Uea> ftnitj and flowers, unless during the winter season, 
wlien nearly one side is used as a pork market. In front 
«f the shops, and round the three walled sides, are pi* 
juEsas, with slender columns supporting them. The spaces 
lietween Ihese columns are crowned with very flat ellipti- 
cal arches. Adjoining to the general market is anotlMr 
"for firii, in the same style. A plate in the vicinity has 
been walled in for a cattle market, and a shed is just 
erected for the venders of oysters. The only general 
tnarket day is Saturday: another would be a desirable 
acquisition, especially during the summer season. A few 
vegetables are indeed sold throughout the week, but the 
quantity thus exposed is comparatively trifling.* 

There was, in former times, a com market ; but it no 
4onger exists, as the town is now principally supplied witii 
'flour iirom England,*!* and the country inhabitants con- 
sume the greater part of their own produce. 

The late ameliorsstions arose from a particular cdrcum^ 
stance. A lofty hill, called Le Mont de la Yille, impends 
over one part of the town.:]: fHiat ^ninence was puiw 

* Since the restoration of peace, the articles of provision, brought over from 
Franoe, have been 8« numerousy and the quantity of each so abondanf, and so oott- 
slant, that a regular daily supply is now obtained for many eatables. 
t Since the peace, from France also* 

t Thia is fnohably one reason why many houses are inoonvenieBced bgr amokg^ 
chimneys. 
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•chased, some years «iiiee» of the- iintane in ^hicii*it 
stands, by govemmeat, for the sum of jf 11,280 sterliiij^ 
By adding a little to this sum, j?20,000, three per ceata^ 
were purchased ; and the dividends <m this stock hay* 
rbeen applied, by the proprietors of houses in the vintainei 
principally to the purpose of paving their part of th^ 
town in a more regular manner : but as the annual int^ 
.rest was inadequate to the immediate disbursements, f<iir 
the different improvements projected, a mode of raising a 
larger temporary supply was adopted, and is still coo- 
.tinned. For this purpose, the pracureyrs of the vintaine 
issue promissory notes, in their official character, payable 
lat very distant periods, some of these securities having 
more than thirteen years to run : they bear no interest; 
<but to give them currency, they are countersigned by 
some inhabitants, by whom they are made payaUe on dch 
^mand: this is seldom required, and should it be, thp 
notes are reissued. Thus large sums are borrowed, for m 
considerable length of time; and thus have so many,jLnd 
such extensive, undertakings been, very rapidly, carried 
4nto execution : but though the notes are at so long a 
date, yet the payment of them is anticipated, whenever 
the funds of the vintaine admit of an earlier liquidation. 

The example of the vintaine stimulated the proprietorfif, 
4ti other quarters, until the new pavement became very 
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gtmeeiiL/ 'About ther time tbat these improvements took 
fku&e^ A gneat. influx of fresli inhabitants, as. well strangers 
as persons from the country, naturally occasioned an iar 
creased demand for houses, and, consequently, a consi* 
derable augmentation of their value. New streets be- 
came necessary : some have been built, and others plan- 
ed. An enthusiastic passioa for building was excited, 
which perhaps has not yet reached its acme : whether it 
will not be carried, too far is a question for those who lire 
still speculating in this way to consider ; especially since^ 
9ome projects of the same nature have already failed. It 
may be truly $aid, that, within the IjEist twenty years, the 
niupber of houses in the town, and its vicinity, have heevt 
nearly doubled :. an addition, which is by many supposed 
to be much beyond the increase of resident inhabitants. 

A stream of water from the north, swelled by various 
tributary rivulets, is, oii approaching St. Helier's, separa- 
ted into different channels, and thus passes through va- 
rious parts of the town. This is an accommodation of the 
Ikiighest importance, in many respects ; though sometimes 
i^ttefided with the inconvenience of an overflow, occasion- 
ed by a sudden accession to the main stream, from hasty^ 
9nd violent rains. 

; Many houses are furnished with wells ; but the greater^ 
plll^ of the. towo lying in a low. situation,, and. on Hie »9% 



ihore» fbe water is not, in tkat district, remariLable for iti 
purity : there are, however, some spriDga of an eacdlanl 
quality. 



THE CHURC& 

The established place for di?ine wonhip being, in 
every Christian country, an important object, we cannot 
proceed further without describing the metropolitan 
church of the island : it is more modem than any other 
in Jersey, having been consecrated A. D. 134L We 
might, from this circumstance, be induced to expect few- 
er alterations in that edifice, from the original plan, than 
in others ; whereas not one has been subjected to more. 
This fact may however be accounted for, from the con- 
sideration that St. Helier^s was not always the principal 
town ; and that, when it became such, an increasing ac- 
cession of inhabitaats rendered diflferent enlargement* 
necessary. Its construction partook of the crucial form 
go common to the Saxon and eariy Norman churches : it 
now comprises two parallel aisles of equal length, with 
communicating arches, together with a vestibule, as an 
addition, at the eastern end« In the centre of the nordi*: 
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em and original aisle is a chapel, which constituted one 
extremity of the transverse part : that which fronted it is 
bow included in the southern aisle. This aisle has evi-« 
dently been added : it is narrower than the other, being 
only the same in breadth as the northern transverse one 
is in length. Its eastern window is less elevated than 
that of the original aisle, and the style of the open work 
is not so chaste. The southern buttresses are far less 
deteriorated by time than those on the northern side, 
with the exception of two in the centre, which are much 
more corroded. These two doubtless belonged to the 
southern chapel, or wing, and thus constituted part of the 
original fabrick. The tops of the former buttresses are 
fttill visible in the western division of the aisle that has 
been added. 

Over the centre* of the northern aisle rises a tower, of 
no great height, faced with squared masonry, and sur- 
mounted with a parapet. It is quadrangular, with the 
exception of a small projection on one side for a stair- 
case. This tower appears fresher than the other parts of 
the edifice : in fact, every church has experienced con* 

* This is not now the precise centre of the building • The western part seems 
to have been lengthened ; probably when a second aisle was erected : part of tha 
western extremity is used as an ecclesiastical courts and part contauis the town ar^ 
merj. 

Q 
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fliderable repairs, besides repeated alterations and en« 
largements. 

Tlie interiour exhibits, in e?erj part, the same pointed 
arch that is found in all the Jersey churches, and the arches 
of communication are sustained by the same kind of mas- 
sive columns, though better proportioned than in some of 
the other churches. The capital, astragal, and plinth, of 
these columns, are octangular. The dome over the isen- 
tral part of the northern aisle, where the general intersec- 
tion takes place, is ornamented with ribs, meeting under 
a painted rosette ; and the groined arches, that thus in- 
tersect, are supported by very solid polygonal pillars, 
having in front of each a slender three-quarter column, 
placed there to lighten the ponderous appearance, and 
sustaining the moulded part of the incumbent arch. 

The church has been materially beautified internally 
within the space of a few years, and a neat organ erected 
by voluntary subscriptions. Several handsome monu- 
ments are affixed to the walls, but none of an earlier date 
than the seventeenth century. One of them is comme- 
morative of the death of Major Pierson, who so bravely 
fell in repelling the French invasion in 1781 : this was 
erected at the public expense as a token of islandic grati- 
tude. There not being any altar, a temporary one is 
placed before the pulpit, whenever the sacrament is ad« 
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toinistered. This deficiency is extremely inconyenient, to 
both the minister and the communicants. 



Besides the parochial church, there is a chapel for the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and another for the professors of 
Calvinism: these are neat and spacious buildings, both 
recently erected. A chapel of ease is also in contempla* 
tion. The Catholics have the privilege of openly celebra** 
ting; the rites of their persuasion; though, hitherto, from 
pecuniary restrictions, they have not raised a permanent 
place of worship, but perform their devotions in a hired 
room. 

At the western extremity of the town is the public hos- 
pital, and poorhouse, for the whole island. This esta* 
blishment is supported by a fund raised by legacies, by a 
rate, and by contributions. It was rebuilt in consequence 
of the former one having been destroyed in the year 1783. 
A considerable quantity of gunpowder was deposited in 
it; and which exploded. The general number of in- 
mates ma^ be averaged at a hundred, of which not more 
than two thirds are natives of the island. The number 
that labour under mental derangement may be estimated 
as one in ten. Niear the hospital is the new prison. 

At this skirt of the town is a large empty space called 
Lea l^ielles. It was until lately, an assemblage of sanjdy 
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hillocks. General Don caused the whole to be levelledt 
formed into a lawn, and enclosed with a dwarf waU. It 
is now converted into a parade, and round it runs a gra- 
velled walk, on each side of which trees are to be planted. 

The immediate environs of the town are crowded with 
small private gardens, from many of which the market iff 
supplied with fruit and vegetables. The walks and rides 
in the neighbourhood are interesting and diversified. 
Ascending the heights, the whole of St. Aubin s bay, to* 
gether with Elizabeth castle, present themselves to view; 
and though, from recent alterations, some of the high* 
ways are divested of the trees, by which they were for* 
merly shaded, yet several less public roads still preserve 
their umbrageous canopy. There are also two valleys, 
that are extremely pleasing: one. leading from Les Mou« 
lins de la Ville to Moulin de Paul ; the other, called Les 
Yaux, branches from the same point. Both these se* 
questered dales run between sloping hills ; and each of 
them is rendered more attractive by the murmur of a 
** bubbling brook/^ 

This town possesses a public library, erected, and fur- 
nished ivith books, at the expense of the Rev. Philip 
Falle, the venerable historian of the island; who was 
then nearly eighty years of age. He was a native of Jer- 
sey, a canon of Durham, and formerly chaplain to King 
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William the third. This benefaction was increased foj 
the late ReV. Dr. Dumaresq, who added many valuable 
books. The annual subscription is very moderate; but 
few partake of the literary benefits that so excellent an 
institution offers. There are in the town several schools 
lor both sexes, and for all conditions : likewise private in- 
atructors in different branches of education. A chamber 
of commerce has been long established. There are two 
reading societies, and several other private associations. 
Three island newspapers in French are published every 
Saturday, and one in English every Wednesday. 

An unfinished house has been converted into a theatre, 
and some comedians from England come over occasion-* 
ally, and perform for a few months. There is a regular 
assembly, during the winter, and a continued round of 
subscription dinners, balls, &c., &c. ; so that few places, of 
the same limited extent, can now exceed this town in the 
frequency of its amusements. During the summer 
months, several reviews contribute to put the lovers of 
pleasure on the qui vive^ as well as to discipline the 
troops. 

In the town are two hotels, with several respectable ta- 
verns; and, in the parish, between 130 and 140 public 
houses, of which about 100 are in the town itself: none 
ean be opened without a license. 



The beautiful bay of St. Aubin is well adapied for ex« 
cursions on the water ; but those do not seem to attract 
the town inhabitants, nor are they more inclined to fre« 
quent the walks that the vicinity presents. It will not 
perhaps be difficult to account for this inattention to 
amusements, that give great interec^ to a country town in 
England. Hardly any of the Jersey natives are without 
country relatives : tnon amnn^ and ma cousiney connect 
half the families of the island : visits of a few days, or 
weeks, to friends at a distance, are therefore preferred to 
the pleasure of diurnal perambulations. 

It may appear of trifling importance to mention the 
mode of conveying merchandise along the streets; but 
the carts, employed for the carriage of wine and liquors, 
possess advantages that render them worthy of notice. 
The body of these vehicles is very low and strong ; at 
the end is a narrow tail ladder. A solid iron axle passes 
under the body of the cart, and, rising on each side, re* 
ceives the nave of a common-sized wheel : in front is a 
capstan, turned by a winch : to the cylinder are fastened 
two ropes, that/ in loading, pass round any barrel, and 
draw it up the ladder : this ladder is then raised, render- 
ed steady by the same ropes, and thus serves as a back 
rail to the cart. Unloading is executed with still more 
facility. The machine will carry two pipes : loading as 
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well as discharging is performed with greater ease and 
safety, than if several London wine porters were employ* 
,ed ; and the business of unloading is frequently done by 
the carman without any assistance. These machines. haye 
been long used in Guernsi^, from whence they were in- 
troduced here. 

Three packets are established between St. Helier's and 
Weymouth: one of these leaves the latter place every 
Wednesday and Friday evening, unless prevented by 
contrary winds, or boisterous weather. The passage may, 
on an average, be estimated at sixteen hours ; though it 
has been performed in less than ten. The cabin fare for 
each passenger is twenty-six shillings and six pence. 
There are, likewise, three regular traders between St. 
Uelier's and Southampton : this voyage is made in from 
sixteen to twenty-four hours. The passage fare in them 
is one guinea. Both the packets and traders are armed 
with carriage guns, and are well manned. Two scouts, 
or guard(M castas are, also, in constant employ. 

Besides the packets and regular traders, other ves« 
sels occasionally pass over, not only from the ports in 
England, already mentioned, but likewise to and from 
Bristol, Poole, Swanage, Lyme, &c. Those from the lat^ 
ter port are chiefly cutters, belonging to the contractors 
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that supply the troops with beef. The bullocks aie 
brought over alive. 

These were the arrangements niade» respecting the 
packets, and other vessels, during the war, and thej still 
remain on the same footing ; but there can be litde doubt, 
that peace will make a material difference. There wiH, 
probably, be fewer passengers, less merchandise, a re- 
duced military force, and the contractors will import their 
cattle, alive or dead, from France : this intercourse they 
have already commenced. 



PROVISIONS. 

This subject, though placed by itself, is more immedi- 
ately connected with the town of St. Helier, than with 
any other part of Jersey ; for the reasons already assign- 
ed, respecting the country inhabitants. 

As the island, during a war with France, must necessa- 
rily draw many articles, that come under the head of pro- 
visions, from England, it follows, as a matter of course, 
that most of them must also bear an advanced price. 
The drawback on foreign commodities aflbrds some relief, 
so far as these productions are concerned ; yet even that 
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deduction does not always compensate, for the expenses 
of commissiony freight, insurance, and other disburse- 
ments ; besides the disadvantage, incident to every trader 
who cannot make his own purchases, but who is obliged 
to depend, in some measure, on the integrity of persons, 
distantly situated. 

The produce of the island itself is naturally influenced 
by the value attached to imported articles of a similar 
kind ; and, in fact, one description of food affects every 
other. The mess tables, and the numerous entertain- 
ments, have likewise contributed : they must be supplied, 
coute qui coutej and the venders have not failed to take 
advantage of it. 

From a variety of causes, of which increasing luxury 
has had no small share, articles of the first necessity have 
risen, within the course of a very few years, and long 
since the war commenced, to more than double their for- 
mer prices: in several instances, the augmentation has 
been much greater. The effects of this advance, as we 
have already shown, have not been confined to provisions : 
they have extended to estates, the rents of farms, and of 
houses, and to every other species of islandic property. 

The higher classes complain of the increasing influence 
acquired by the lower orders. Are they not themselves, 
in some degree, contributing to this influence, by yielding 

p 
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implicitly to the demands made by thoae who supply ike 
markets ? Would not a little restraint on their own gra- 
tifications, and a resolute perseverance in refusing to pur^ 
chase at immoderate prices, enforce a reduction in these 
prices ? Would not every annuitant in the island be ren- 
dered more comfortable? Would not the blessings of 
the poor ascend up to heaven in their favour ? Might it 
not enable the rich to say with Job, ^' The blessing <^ 
him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
the widow's heart to sing with joy/'?* 

As a proof of the height to which the prices of provi- 
sions has attained, it is only necessary to state one stri- 
king fact : this is, that the fishermen from Torbay, find it 
profitable to bring hither their cargoes, caught on their 
own shore, though frequently in a state approaching to 
putrescency when they arrive ; and that, in this state, the 
fish will sell for more in Jersey, than it would produce in 
that part of England from whence it is brought, if dis- 
posed of there in a marketable and wholesome condition* 
This is the more mortifying, as it is well known, that the 
sea round the islands is crowded with an infinite variety 
of fish, several of which are of the first quality, and easily 
caught. Jerseymen pursue the harvests of their favourite 
vraic, in all weathers, though hardly a season passes with* 

• Sec Note (Y). 
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out some of them experieDcing fatal accidents : yet they 
will not encounter the same degree of inclemency, in prp- 
curing fish, notwithstanding its advanced value. 

Mr. Falle lamented, long since, that fishing was not 
practised with greater assiduity: he would now have 
more reason to complain. The plain fact is, that most of 
the country inhabitants, and among them the fishermen, 
if any can be entitled to the appellation, are the farmers 
of their own small inheritances. This necessarily occu* 
pies some portion of their time : and being, generally, in 
easy circumstances, they will not follow fishing as a live- 
lihood« 

The beef, veal, lamb, and pork, of the island, are excel-* 
lent, when properly fattened; which, owing to the in- 
creased demand, in consequence of additional town inha- 
bitants, is not always the case. Mutton, though tempting 
to the eye, is generally tough, and divested of moisture. 

During the spring and summer months, the butter is 
very fine. The country people have a custom of potting 
it, for their own winter consumption, and for sale ; but, 
from an improper process, it has a rank taste, especially 
when melted for sauce. 

Whenever an uninterrupted trade with France takes 
place, it may be truly said, that peace is coupled with 
plenty. 
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The inhabitants of Normandy, le89 aflluent, or more in* 
diistrious, than their insular neighbours, then crowd to 
Jersey, and pour in so large a supply of various articles of 
food, that provisions become much lower than in any part 
of England. These imports, as in the former case, regu- 
late the island produce, in respect of price, and in their 
consequences influence the value of estates, rents, &c. 

The observations under this head, were written before 
the sword of war had been returned into its scabbard. 
They will show the state of Jersey, in respect of provisions, 
at that time. The restoration of peace has already begun 
to be felt : boats, laden with every edible article, that the 
opposite provinces can supply, arrive daily. The streets 
are filled with those who practise this cabotage. Pn>« 
perty of every kind is falling; and a much greater redue* 
lion is confidently expected. 



THE NEW PRISON. 



The old Gaol being inconveniently situated, circum« 
scribed in extent, deficient in accommodation, and much 
dilapidated, the annexed very handsome stone edifice waa 
begun in 1812, and is just finished. (April, 1815.) 
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It is erected oa an Airy spot, at the western extremity 
of St Helier 8, aod borders on -the sea shore. 

The basement floor has a squared rustic front of M out- 
Mado sienite. It is separated from the upper story by a 
fascia of dark-grey granitel, from Sorel, a rocky promon- 
tory, in the northern quarter of the island. The fronts 
aboTe the fascia^ is of the sienite from Mont Mado. The 
uniformity of this part is relieved with pilasters between 
every window ; and the whole completed with an elegant 
cornice, of the Grecian-Doric order : this is of Portland 
stone. 

The front of the building stands on an 6pen vaulted ar- 
cade, resdng on Welch groins : this arcade measures 120 
feet in Imigth, and eight feet in width : the intercolumni- 
ationa are grated to the crown of the arches. 

Hie cells for male criminals are on the ground floor, 
and vaulted : every one is nine feet square, fourteen feet 
in height, has a grated window, an aperture in the door, 
and is furnished with a water closet. 

The space within the arcade is for the accomtnodation 
of this description of prisoners, when they leave their 
gloomy dormitories : they have also, the use of a common 
room, provided, during the winter season, with a fire.* 

One half of the upper story, with a separate staircasct 

* See Note (Z). 
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is appropriated to female criminals, who have the use of a 
private yard. The debtors occupy the remaining half of 
the floor: their rooms are from eleven to twelve feet 
square, and well lighted. They are indulged with an 
open part in front of the building, for the benefit of air 
and exercise. 

The centre of the upper floor forms a chapel, io which 
the several classes of prisoners are conducted through 
different doors ; and the room is dirided by partitions, of 
sufficient height to prevent any communication whatso- 
ever. 

On the premises is a well of good water : this by means 
of a forcing pump, is raised to a capacious cistern in the 
roof; and the prisoners, of every description^ have access 
to a large and constant supply. The waste water is car^ 
ried off through a sewer, and in its JNissage clears away 
the soil : this last use is indeed the only one to which the 
rain water is applied : it might be advantageous to collect 
it for general purposes. 

Detached from the prison is a neat house for the gaoler, 
who from thence commands the whole front.* 

* Would not a central situation in the very prison itself have been preferable, as 
affording the gaoler a better opportunity of hearing any attempt to break out at 
flight, or any disturbance during the day 1 The new prison at Cheater is said to 
be so constructed, that the gaoler, from his dwelling house, can look into every one 
of the cells. 
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MONT DE LA VILLE. 

The Moot de la Yille, or Town Hill, is a long insulated 
rock, elevated 150 feet above high-water mark. Its 
northern extremity rises so close to the town of St. Helier, 
that^ before it became the property of government, the 
gardens of several houses were continued in repeated 
hanging terraces to its summit. The rock is a closely 
granulated sienite. It differs from that of Mont Mado, in 
being considerably fifier in grain, firmer in texture, and 
with more difficulty wrought to a regular surface. The 
felspar is likewise less beautiful in colour. The appear- 
ance of this rock evidences some violent though remote 
convulsion ; as well from its craggy exterior, as from the 
irregularity of its seams, and the different fissures that 
intersect the natural declination. In order to render 
die fortress less accessible, the rock has been cut down, 
and thus a vertical section exposed. It exhibits a 
broken upper surface, the chasms of which are filled up 
with small pieces of the same rock. The seams decline 
in general from N. E. to S. W.; but this prevalent course 
is frequently broken. Under the principal entrance they 
run in a variety of directions, within the compass of fifty 
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yards. Some are quite horizontal, othera nearly vertical ; 
some decline towards the south, and others towards the 
north: the rifts are filled up with horizontal layers of 
schist. 

On the summit of the hill is now constructing a regular 
fortress, that will contain between two and three thou-* 
sand men. When completed it will cover the harbour^ 
and afford protection to Elizabeth castle. It will likewise 
serve as a retreat to the defenceless portion of inha« 
bitants, should the island be attacked, having a number 
of bomb-proof casemates. 

A well has been dug to the depth of 233 feet : this has 
at the surface a diameter of fourteen feet, and is walled 
round ; but after a short descent the width is reduced to 
nine feet, and the walling discontinued, the rest of the 
well having been cut all the way through the live rock, 
which is in its. whole depth of the same quality. The well 
has generally from eighty to a hundred feet of very fine 
water, the daily produce of which is from six to eight 
thousand gallons. 

This excavation was a most laborious undertaking, and 
necessarily attended .with considerable expense; but the 
advantages of so liEtrge and constant a supply, must, to a 
garrison, be incalculable^ 

It is highly probable, that the uncertainty respecting 
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water prevented an eairlier application of this eminence to 
the purpose of a defensive post. In the reign of Edward 
the sixth, it attracted the notice of the duke of Somerset, 
then governor of this island, under whose auspices a de- 
claration, or ordinance, from the king was issued. It was 
dated the 15th of April, A. D. IddO, and addressed to the 
bailiff, and jurats, and other inhabitants of Jersey. The 
following is a translated extract from this document. 

^^ And because we are informed, that, in case of foreign 
^' invasion, you have no fortress, or place of refuge, into 
*^ which you may retire, we have thought proper to re-^ 
*^ quire you, for this purpose, to contribute among your^ 
^ selves, for your own safety, and convenience, and for a 
^' retiring place for your families and property, in times 
^^ of danger, to a secure place, to construct a town, at St. 
^ Helier's, high up the same hill, which, we are informed, 
^ may, with a little assistance and expense, be made 
^ strong and defensible.'' 

^* We are the more 'disposed to induce you to do this, 
^ because we doubt not you are persuaded, that your 
^ only convenience and safety, depend on it.''* 

As no subsequent mention is made of this plan, it was, 
probably^ considered as inconvenient in some respects, 
or impracticable. 

• The M. S. from wbich this cEtnct it traiubted, is io Freocb ; but tbe original 
was, most likel;^ in EogUsb* 
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On levelling the surface of this hill, in 1785, for the 
purpose of forming a parade, there was discoTered, ander 
an artificial mount, a Poquelaye, or Druidical temple, 
composed of unhewn stones, and of a different construc- 
tion from anj other hitherto met with in the island; 
though there may be more of these ancient monuments, 
concealed under similar eminences.* 

It is well known that the Romans waged an extermi- 
nating war against the Druids ; as well from a conscious- 
ness of the influence over the people, possessed by those 
idolaters, as from the horrid barbarity of their religious 
rites. To secure, therefore, their hallowed fanes from 
destruction, the Druids, on the approach of imminent 
danger, adopted the mode of covering them with earth. 

This monument comprised a collection of stones, ar- 
ranged in a circular manner, the exterior periphery of 
which was seventy-two feet. This circle was formed by 
six small cromlechs, or cromleches, altars, or cells, from 
three to nearly five feet in height, and the same in length, 
separated from each other by upright stones, mostly in a 
kind of triangular form, and varying in height from four 
to seven feet, with the exception of one, the height of 
which was only eighteen inches rf this was opposite to 

• Sec Note (AA). 

t The heights are such as the stones measured above ground ; they were, doubt- 
less, much longer. 
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the north) and is supposed to have been designed for 
a more common entrance than that in the eastern front. 

The principal opening fronted the east^ and was through 
a covered passage, eight feet long and three feet wide. 
On the left of this was a smaller stone, about fourteen 
inches high. In some of the cells ashes were found, and 
in one of them, which was nearly opposite to the en- 
trance, were evident traces of smoke : this cell differed 
also from the others ; instead of being covered with a flat 
stone, the superiour surface of its upper one was extreme- 
ly irregular, and apparently little calculated to hold a 
victim. 

If we conceive the whole structure to have been des- 
tined for adoration and sacrifice, it is probable that this 
cavity contained the sacred fire from which the altars 
were supplied. The Poquelaye was encircled with a 
dwarf wall, three feet in height, having four lateral steps 
on the outside, and three within. The external circum- 
ference of this wall was about 128 feet.* 
. It is extremely difficult to ascertain the use to which 
this curious though rude structure was applied. It has 
been said, that every Bardic circle had, in the centre, a 
crom]ech,*f whereas the area of this circle was complete- 

^ This description is from a model, the scale of which is half an bch to a foot: 
this model was carved hefure the removal of the monument. 

t This does not appear to have been always the case : witness Stonehenge^ the 
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ly void of any erection whatever. The eellfe appear on fob 
contracted a scale to have served either as sacrificial al- 
tars, particularly for human victims, or as places of se* 
pulture. If designed as sacred repositories for human 
ashes, collected from funeral piles, urns or other vessels 
virould probably have been found in some of (hem ; and, 
moreover, had the cells been intended for kistvaens, the 
entrance of each recess vrould have been closed ; whereas 
every one was open in front In fine, they were precisely 
like cromlechs, on a diminished scale. 

The States, in a moment of enthusiasm, unanimously 
voted this monument to Marshal Conway, ihen governor 
of Jersey, who caused it to be removed to Park Place, in 
Berkshire; and there had it erected, exactly, (as it is 
said), according to its original form, and conformably to 
its real dimensimis, though several stones were brcAen in 
displacing them. 

This was an unfortunate event to the island, as so pre- 
cious a relic of remote antiquity would, doubUess, have 
drawn thither a number of learned admirers : nor did the 
marshal himself escape severe censure, for having accept^ 
ed' so valuable a token of esteem ; which, however retain- 

Rolle-rich stonei, in O&fordihire, a circle near Biscaw^woaae, b Cornwall, together 
with circular stony assemblagei^ in different parts of the same county, and tn other 
places in Engbndf 
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mg its pristine appearance^ lost that consequence which it 
derived from original position. The loss is indeed now 
of less importance, as the fortress erecting on the hill 
would, in all probability, have occasioned its removal. • 

On Monday, the 4th of June, 1804, an accident hap« 
pened, which, had not its consequences been timely pre* 
vented, would have reduced the town of St. Helier to a 
heap of ruins, and have proved fatal to many of its inha- 
bitants. 

Being His Majesty^s birth day, the fortresses in the 
island fired, at noon, a royal salute. Among these were 
the cannon of the fortifications on the hill. By the most 
inexcusable want of proper arrangement, instead of put- 
ing the matches that were used on such occasions in a se- 
parate place, it was customary to replace them in the ma•^ 
gazine : one or more of those matches must have been 
deposited there without having been thoroughly extin- 
guished. The magazine contained, -at that time, more 
than 200 barrels of powder, charged shells, caissons filled 
with cartridges, together with a variety of other combus-^ 
tible and destructive articles. About six o'clock in the 
evening, smoke was perceived to issue from the maga- 
aine. The soldiers on guard left the fort, one only ex- 
cepted, who, with the officer of the signal post, and ano- 
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ther Jersey man,* boldly resoked to risk their lives on so 
momentous aa occasion. No time was to be lost: the 
danger was great, and the exigence pressing. They 
broke down the palisade by which the magazine was en- 
circled; forced several padlocks; and providentially 
found a cask full of water, near the spot, with a small 
earthen pitcher : this little implement, and their hats, ena* 
bled two of them to supply the other with that essential 
material ; and, after an arduous exertion, it pleased the 
Supreme Disposer of all events to crown their brave ef- 
forts with success. The lapse of a few minutes more 
would, in all probability, have rendered all their endea- 
vours abortive ; the fire had reached two of the caissons ; 
one of them was actually perforated ; aud near it stood 
an open barrel of powder, to which it must inevitably 
have communicated. 

This signal deliverance should for ever be held, by the 
inhabitants of St. Helier's, in grateful remembrance ; and 
even a solemn annual commemoration would be no im- 
proper mode of expressing their sense of the divine pro- 
tection. 

* The names of these three courageous men, who thus devoted themselves, ought 
t6 be recorded. They were Mr. Philip Lys, officer of the signal post; Edward 
Touzel, a carpenter j and William Penteney, a private in the thirty- first regiment 
of foot. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The earliest account of religious worshippers in Tran- 
salpine Gaul, to which Jersey and the neighbouring 
islands unqnestionably belonged, is that of Csesar. He 
says, that, among the CeltSB, there were only two orders 
of men in any high degree of honour or esteem : these 
were the Druids and the nobles. The Druids had the 
supreme direction in every thing relating to religion; 
their province was also to administer justice. Their prin- 
cipal deity was Mercury.* According to others, the sun 
was worshipped, under different names:* thus Stone* 
henge, in Wiltshire, is by many supposed to have been a 
temple dedicated to that luminary ; and the annual rural 
pastime in Britain, on the first day of May, has probably 
been derived from a Celtic origin ; that day being, with 
the Druids, a great festival in honour of the sun. 

^^ The Druid doctrine, in its primeval state, was sub- 
^^ lime and simple. It taught the existence ^f one Eter- 
*^ nal Almighty God, the Creator and Ruler of the uni- 
^^ verse, to whom all things were subject and obedient. 
^ It taught also the immortality of the soul ; that great 

* Cms. de bello GalL 
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^< principle, which is the most effectual spur to Yirtue^ the 
'* greatest check to vice, and happiest antidote to despair. 
<< It further inculcated, the belief of a future state, in 
*^ which the spirits of the departed were to be clothed 
'* with incorruptible bodies, unfading youth, and perpetu- 
^^ al beauty ; and invited its followers to rectitude in 
** peace, and gallantry in war, by prospects of an unceas- 
^^ ing repetition of those pleasures (though infinitely ex- 
^' alted and refined), in the island of the West, whick 
^^ they had most esteemed and delighted in, during their 
" residence on earth/' 

^' llius simple and noble was the Druidical religion 
^* originally ; before the ignorance, the errors, and the 
^^ fears, of the multitude, had corrupted and distorted its 
*^ philosophical tenets. The policy of its ministers, the 
*< Druids, however, involved these truths in wilful obscu- 
*' rity, and in order to preserve their em[Hre over the 
^* public mind, they wrapped themselves and their doe- 
^< trine in the mantle of mystery. This conduct naturally 
^* increased their own importance and the yeneration of 
^* their followers ; but, at the same time, left the latter to 
^ the wild wanderings of gloomy superstition ; to the 
** frightful consequences of associated folly, ignorance, 
<< and vice. Hie effects were such as might be expect- 
** ed ; the people degenerated into the grossest polythe** 
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^ itm ; immoralities of the impurest nature were univer* 
^ sally practised unongst them, and they hesitated not at 
^ appeasing their multifarious deities by human sacrifi- 
« ces/'* 

As we know but little respecting the Druids before 
Caesar's time, so the subsequent accounts of them are re* 
ry defective. It was a law with them, never to commit 
their doctrines to writing ; so that, being delivered orally, 
almost every traditional account of their tenets was by 
degrees effaced. To this the Romans also contributed, 
as, either from an abhorrence of the barbarous rites 
sometimes practised by the Druids, or from a conviction 
that they animated the people to resist, or, more proba- 
bly, from both causes, the Romans^ contrary to their usu- 
al custom, extirpated the Druidical priests, in every place 
where the success of their arms procured them any pre- 
ponderance. 

The firi;t step towards the conversion of these islands 
from the idolatrous worship practised by the natives, was 
the consequence of a persecution in England ; numbers, 
as well laity as clergy, sought a retreat from the Saxon 
invadera. 

Among those fugitives, the most conspicuous, for sanc« 
tity of life, and eminence of character, was St. Samsoui 

* See Waraer^s History of the Isle of Wightt 
U 
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who bad become a metropolitan in Britain. The see of 
DoU in Armorica,* was conferred on him, and, on hia ae- 
eouuty erected into a metropolis. The bbhopa of Armo- 
rica had previously been suffragans of Tours ; and be* 
cause the see of Del was circumscribed in extent, and 
therefore unequal to its new dignity,' considerable acces- 
sions were made to it by the religious seal of different 
princes. These islands were at that time subject to 
France, the sovereigns of which had recently been con- 
verted to Christianity: and Childebert, son of Clovis, 
presented them to St. Samson, about A. D. 6S0, for an 
augmentation to his small diocese. Aldemey, being too 
remote from Del, was not included in this cession.^* 

Most of the Armorican sees were filled by British pre- 
lates who had accompanied St. Samson. He left his dio- 
cese and metropolitan dignity to his nephew, St Ma- 
gloire, who was likewise a Briton. This venerable eccle- 
siastic was the happy instrument, selected by Divine Pro- 
vidence, for the purpose of extending to these islands the 
blessings of Christianity. St. Magloire, animated with 
an enthusiastic desire of converting the inhabitants, re- 

• See Note (BB). 
t Peace being now restored, there will be access to several Norman documents, 
especially Lt Uwt nair de Cantat^a: they might throw great light on the ancient 
history of Jersey j and of these assistances any future writer would do well to vnJl 
himself. 
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•igned his bishopric to St. Budoc, one of his disciples. 
Accompanied with properly qualified assistants, he then 
quitted the continent. He first landed in Sercq, where 
he built a small monastery, and afterwards came over to 
Jersey ; there, by his powerful preaching,* and his active 
religious life, the inhabitants were induced to renounce 
idolatry, and receive the rite of baptism. 

The Christian religion received a fresh accession of 
strength from the presence of another prelate. This was 
Prsetextatus archbishop of Rouen, in Neustria, who was 
banished into Jersey, A. D. 577. During an exile of 
about ten years, he promoted the growth of this infant 
church.-f* 

The establishment of Christianity in these islands was 
followed by the invasion of the Normans. j: lliese fierce 
and piratical marauders, in one of their descents on Jer* 
sey, murdered St. Helier, a pious recluse, whose cell, on 
a rock near Blizabeth castle, is still extant : but it pleased 
God to convert those barbarous heathens ; who, from be* 

• This affords a strong proof that places of public worship were very early built 
in Jersey. (See Antiquities). In an old M. S. it is said, that St. Magloire, or 
Maglorius, settled ou the spot where £lizab<fth castle now stands; and on that spot, 
vhich was then joined to the main land of Jersey, ''erected a schoole of Christi- 
" anity, which was continued till at last it was converted into an abby," ' 

t See Falle's History. 
t See Civil am> Military History. 
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ing persecutors of the Christian faitb, became soiiie qf its 
most zealous advocates. 

When these islands passed under the Norman govern* 
ment, they were attached to the see of Coutances,* and* 
continued under the bishop of that diocese until the Re^ 
formation. 

The Norman abbots were lords of several good manors 
in Jersey, and had the former priories reduced to cells 
and dependencies on their houses. They were patrons of 
all the churches, and shared the tithes belonging to them» 
leaving only a very small portion for the officiating minis- 
ter. 

Thus were the churches pillaged and impoverished to 
enrich the religious establishments in Normandy ! Those 
^< holy Vandals/' in all probability, erected the churches 
and expected a remuneration: but it appears that they 
were not very modest in- their estimate of a reimburse- 
ment. At the Reformation, the monastic revenues, 
drawn from these islands, were seized upon by the crown, 
and have never since been relinquished. 

After the Reformation, the English liturgy was trans- 
lated into French, and sent hither. When Queen Mary 

* On tbe 22nd of May^ A. D. llll^ the church of St. Samson^ in Guernsey, vras 
consecrated, by the bishop of Coutances : and, in his benediction^ he prays Ood to 
avert from it all cahimities, and to guard it hom perillemt dragimt, volamU en Vmr^ 
under which now ludicrous description, is designated the infernal spirits. 



Ascended the throne, popery was again restored. Poulet, 
the last popish dean, held that office A. D. ]d55, when 
a priest, nanied Richard Averty, was convicted of mur« 
der, and executed, notwithstanding the dean's interfe- 
rence, who, in order to save him, denied the power of 
a lay court. He continued dean until the year 156^9 
when he was deprived of his office. Fifty-five years then 
elapsed, without there being any dean, or any liturgy, in 
Jersey. About this time the spiritual jurisdiction of the . 
island was removed from Coutances to Winchester, the 
bishop of which see has continued to be its diocesan. 
The pope had, in the reign of Henry the seventh, and at 
his request, issued a bull, transferring Jersey to Salisbury, 
and afterwards another, annexing it to Winchester ; but 
neither of these was acted upon : for, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the protestants in France, being cruelly 
persecuted, many of their ministers came over to Jersey. 
They increased so much, and were in so high estimation, 
that they not only abolished popery, but introduced the 
Genevan service, annihilated the episcopal hierarchy, sup- 
pressed the liturgy, and finally established the presbyte- 
rian church government. 

On the 28tb of June, A. D. 1576, a general synod was 
held in the church of Saint Peter Port, in the island of 
Guernsey, in the presence of the captains and governors 
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botli of Jersey and Gaernsey. At this meeting were as- 
sembled all the ministers and elders of Guernsey, a oon«- 
siderable number from Jersey, from Sercq, and from AL- 
demey, together with some of the principal inhabitants 
from all these islands. In this synod was framed a book, 
entitled Police de dMciplime ecclenastique. 

The presbyterian form continued about fifty years^ 
when the system was again changed, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, rendered conformable to that of England. This 
was in the reign of James !» who issued certain ecclesias- 
tical canons and constitutions ; but, with a View of con- 
ciliating all religious differences, he admitted of some de- 
Tiations from the English canons: thus he dispensed 
with the use of the surplice, the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, and the administering of the Lord's sUpper to the 
people kneeling. These indulgences produced so gene- 
ral a conformity, that, from the issuing of the canons to 
Mr. Fallens time, there had not been a conventicle in the 
island. Of the three ceremonies, thus dispensed with, 
the disuse of the surplice is now the only one not in strict 
conformity to the English mode of celebrating divine 
worship. 

In A. D. 1620, David Bandinel obtained the office of 
dean, on condition of using the liturgy. He retained this 
preferment until the close of the year 1643, when, after 
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haying been the cause of much dissention in the island, 
he nvas imprisoned in Elizabeth castle, together with his 
son, at that time rector of St. Mary's parish. In the 
month of July following, they were removed to the castle 
of Mont OrgueiL From this fortress, they, in Februalry, 
A. D. 1645, attempted to escape over the walls ; but were 
so much bruised, that, two days after, the dean died ; his 
son, notwithstanding the hurt be had received, was ena- 
bled to reach the parish of St. Lawrence, where he was 
retaken, conducted back to prison, and there confined 
until released by death.* The office of dean remained 
vacant, until the year 1660; and, during the same inter- 
val, the use of the liturgy was again suspended. Since 
this last epoch, the affairs of the church have proceeded 
uninterruptedly, in a regular conformity to the English 
ecclesiastical government. 

It was indeed the intention of James the second, again 
to introduce the Roman-catholic religion into Jersey^ 
With this view, he began by sending officers and soldiers 
of that persuasion, as a garrison, into Elizabeth castle. 
His design was, however, delayed by the policy of the 
magistrates, and finally rendered abortive by the revolu- 
tion in A. D. 1688. 

^ Mr. Falle speaks tery differently of Dean BandinePs character : and does not 
flMOtioB a single word respecting his imprisonment, and the ciKiimstances that nU 
tended it. 
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PRESENT STATE OF REU6I0N IN JERSEY. 

After this brief account of ecclesiastical affairs, we pro* 
ceed naturally to the present state of reli^on in the island. 

The number of beneficed clergy, or incumbents, indu* 
ding the dean, is just equal to that of the parishes, the 
canons of Jiersey absolutely forbidding pluralities. The 
dean is always one of the rectors. Here is a regular 
spiritual court, of which the dean is the head : the other 
eleven rectors are his assessors. This court has, attach- 
ed to it, a greffier or register, two advocates or proctors, 
with an apparitor to execute its summonses. Two or 
three ministers, with the dean, or vice dean, are sufficient 
to form a court. Appeals may be made from this tribu- 
nal to the bishop of Winchester, as superiour ordinary ; 
or, in case of a vacancy in that see, to the archbishop of 
Canterbury ; such appeals must be heard by the prelate 
in person. 

The rectors are entitled to the small tithes, and, though 
only in some instances, to a part of the great tithes : the 
remainder of these belongs principally to the crown, and 
forms a part of the governor's salary. Thus, instead of 
being rectories, the livings may with more propriety be 
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denominated vicarages. This abridgment of tbe spiritual 
revenues has been the subject of constant complaint) and 
it has frequently prevented gentlemen from bringing up 
their sons to the clerical profession.* A proper repre- 
sentation of this grievance would, it is presumed, produce 
a favourable alteration; more especially, as the emolu- 
ments called in England surplice fees, are little known in 
the island. The repairs necessary for every parsonage 
house, are, however, done at the expense of the parish ; 
so that the heirs of a deceased rector are not liable to 
those dilapidations that, sometimes, in England, fall so 
heavy on a widowed family .f* 

When the revenues of the churches were seized, the 
patronage fell to the sovereign, who has since ceded it to 
the governors ; but the deanery continues of royal nomi* 
nation; and, by the canons of King James the first, the 
dean '^ shatl be a master of arts, or a graduate in the civil 
^* law, at the least, and the originaries or natives of the 
" island, shall be preferred before others to the minis try /'J 

* Within the memory of many persons, several parishes have been given to 
Freneb-protestant clergymen^ in consequence of there not being natives to supply 
then. 

t Were this measure adopted in England, we should not see so many parishet 
without parsoaage houses; and it would tend to promote willingly that residence 
which is now so rigorously enforced. 

t It should appear that, in King James's time, the inhabitants were in general 
very illiterate ; since, in the same canons, it is ordered, that two churchwardens 
are to be chosen for each parish ; men " able to read md wriiCf i/posrible.'' 

6 
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Though, from the causes just recited, the Itriogs are 
becessarilj small, yet most of the rectors have at present 
an advantage, as local chaplains to the troops stationed in 
or near their respective parishes : the increased value of 
land, and the advanced prices of its produce, add likewise 
to the clerical incomes : but these benefits are temporary, 
and will fail when peace shall be completely established. 

Assuredly it is the duty of the clergy to be indefatiga- 
ble in the discharge of their sacred functions. The sal* 
vation of their respective flocks depends greatly on their 
active exertions. They ought to be enabled to say with 
the prophet, << I have been very zealous for the Lord of 
"hosts." They are told, that, if they "blow not the 
" trumpet," the blood of the people will be required at 
their hands ; and that God " will curse'' even their very 
" blessings :'* but at the same time, if they are thus urged 
to be " burning and shining lights,'' — if they are strictly 
forbidden to engage, either directly or indirectly, in seen*- 
lar employments, — ^their situation in life ought to be ren- 
dered respectable. Great efforts are now making in 
England towards ameliorating the condition of the infe« 
riour clergy: here several of the rectors hardly derive, 
from their livings, more than the income of many English 
curates ; and were not most of them possessed of parental 
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inheritances, the revenues of €onie would be extremely 
limited. 

There is a church in every parish, and a chapel, on the 
etitablished footing, at St. Aubin*s : this was erected by 
subscription; and the proprietors possess the right of 
electing the minister. The chaplainship of Elizabeth 
castle is a distinct military appointment. , 

By the before-mentioned canons, ^^no conventicle, or 
<^ congregation, shall be suffered to make sect apart, or 
^ withdraw themselves from the ecclesiastical govern- 
<^ ment established in the island/' This intolerant regu- 
lation is no longer enforced : a more liberal spirit pre- 
vails : so that now here are Calvinists, Wesleian Metho- 
dists, Catholics, one Quaker family, and a single Jew. 
The first two mentioned sects have, of late years, rapidly 
increased.* To check this secession requires the ani- 
mated exertions, both public and private, of the establish^ 
ed clergy. Tlie Calvinists and the Methodists have each 
a spacious and neat chapel at St. Helier's ; and there are 
also conventicles of both persuasions in other parts of the 
island. The Catholics are likewise indulged with the 

* Mr. Falle says, that in his time might be seen four or five hundred communi- 
cants, even in country churches. Can this be said in the present day ? Alas I no !!t 

Bourrit, speaking of the cathedral of St Peter, at Geneva, mentions its great 
dimensions, and yet adds respecting it, '^qm malgrS $a grtmieur, t^at pa$ a$$et 
'< tatU dam ksjaun de anwmnion, ei dejt&tu:* Itin brai as. 



privilege of pGribrmiiig tbojr worahip publickly : Ihej gr^ 
chiefly emigrants, both clergy and laity, together with 
such of the military as profess the same faith. 

Two regular church services are appointed for every 
Sunday : one of these is now, in most of the parishes^ 
performed in the English language ; but this is because 
the rectors have become chaplains to the troops. At St# 
Ilelier's there is, in addition, an evening service. 

The aforesaid ordinances enjoin also public catechisms j 
A practice of great utility.* 

There not being any bishop in the island, young per- 
sons do not go through the ceremony of confirmation; 
but, previously to their partaking of the communion, they 
are assembled by a minister, examined, and admonished > 
this is termed being received. 

At the commencement of the Reformation, the youths 
of Jersey, designed for the ministry, were sent to study 
^rnong the pi*otestants in France, and especially at Sau* 
mur : but Archbishop Laud obtained from King Charles 
the first a grant of some houses avd lands, for the endow- 
ment of three fellowships in Ojcford, for the islaoda ot 
Jersey and Guernsey alternately. They are in the col« 

* It is to be lamented 4b«t tfaJA good cnttom of our fA^m aoecston is not moie 
slrielly enforced is England: Uis» JMrever, noticed occasionally by the biahapa» 
m ^k^ charges: those misislew nbo segled ijt incur no small degsee of 



fe^es of Exetiar, Jesus, and Pembroke. To these fellow^ 
ships there have since been added five exhibitions or 
scholarships, in Pembroke college, each of twelve pounds 
per annum: three for Jersey, and two for Guernsey. 
Tbey were founded by Morley bishop of Winchester. 
• Some years before these foundations, a Jerseyman, 
named Laurens Baudains, gave thirty-two quarters of 
wheat for the same laudable purposes. 

There are^ in Jersey, two free grammar schools, each 
for the children of six parishes ; one in St. Saviour s pa* 
rish, called (by corruption of St. Magloire) St. Manlier's ; 
the other in the parish of St. Peter, called St. Athana- 
aius's. ' They were founded in A. D. 1408. 

Every parish has a fund, supported by legacies, for 
keeping the church and the parsonage house in repair. 
The poor are likewise maintained by legacies, by poor's 
boxes, eoUeetions at the church doors, and by rates, 
which «re now become comparatively heavy, and which 
did not exist in ancient times : extraordinary cases of dis- 
tress, or misfortune, are frequently relieved, and liberally 
so, by private contributions. 

Two puUic schools for the instruction of poor children^ 
of both sexes, were established, by voluntary subscript 
tioMf a few years since. The plan has reeendy been ex* 
tended, and is already an object of promise. A still later 
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charity has been encouraged in the island: tliis is aa 
Auxiliary Bible Society. 

Mr. Falle, at the conclusion of the article religion^ 
says, ^^ We are fallen into evil times : when so great and 
^^ general a corruption both in principles and manners, 
*^ has spread itself every where, it would be next to a mi- 
'* racle if we were not tainted with it in some degree. 
^' Too sure it is, that we are much gone off from the good 
^ old way of our fathers; and that if we have enlarged 
*^ our acquaintance and commerce with the world, beyond 
^^ them, it has not proved to the bettering of our morals/^ 

What would the reverend historian have said, had he 
lived at the present time in England, or even in almost* 
any other part of the Christian world, this island not ex- 
cepted ! 

After such authority, we may venture to enlarge on this 
head, without any dread of giving offence: indeed, on so 
important a subject, a Christian should be above the 
weak passion of fear. ^' Let us oppose the torrent though 
^ we should not be able to check it/'* 

From whence, it may be asked, does the present indif- 
ference respecting religion proceed ? The question is an 
awful one.f- We see, in fiwhionable life, not frivolity on-, 
ly, but absolute vice. The sot disant philosopher denies. 

•Beanie, t See Note (CC). 
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yi recorded troths, ridicules religious scruples, and treats 
every sentiment of piety^ and even of morality, with su« 
percilious disdain, and affected contempt. 

From the higher ranks in society, the baneful poison 
spreads, far and veide, diffusing its deleterious influence, 
even to the lowest class. A glaring proof of this is, un- 
happily^ afforded by the various murders committed of 
late years in England. Several of which have been in-^ 
dieted with circumstances particularly atrocious. These 
cannot but inspire serious and painful reflections. The 
contemplative mind, while it shudders with horror, casts 
a retrospective glance and seeks to discover the cause of 
this unusual frequency of the dreadful act, and of the pe« 
culiar barbarities that too often mark its perpetration.* 

In attempting to trace these terrible enormities to their 
source, shall we err in attributing them to the dissipation, 
which, unfortunately, is so generally prevalent! 

If the past presents so dismal a prospect, how shall we 
dare to look forward, and pursue the future course of this 
overwhelming torrent! 

One grand cause of this general depravity arises from 
the increased and increasing wealth of the British nation ; 
and, probably, in a more immediate manner, from the ra- 
pid fortunes aequireJ by individuals, in the East Indies t 

• Ste Ncte [DD). 
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men who iotrodaced into tliese noribeni regions nuny of 
those effeminate luxuries^ that degrade the oriental na- 
tions, and that hare corrupted the sober haUta derived 
from our ancestors. Well may we exclaim with the poet,* 

^' O luxury ! thou curst by Heaven's decree, 

'* How ill exchanged are things like these for thee !" 

Perhaps it may not be uncharitable to say, that the 
public morals, both in England, and in Jersey, were vitia- 
ted by the lay emigrants. They quitted France, with the 
hope of a speedy return ; many, who had property with 
them, spent it profusely, under this expectation ; and in- 
troduced a passion for those frivolous amusements in 
which they were themselves accustomed to indulge,-^ and 
for which they found the people among whom they 
sought a retreat too prone. 

Nor must we affect to conceal, that, necessity requiring 
a large military force, considerable numbers of tbe male 
population of Great Britain, and its dependencies, were 
drawn into the field of arms. Young men, of all ranks, 
hare been taken from their families before religious prin- 
ciples could be firmly rooted, and pushed unguided into 
the world, like ships without a helm. This, without any 
intended censure on our martial establishments, either by 
land or by sea, has been the ruin of many promising 

• Gokbadth. t See Note (EE); 
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youths; who, becoming depraved themselves, have, in 
turn, both by precept and example, become the corrupt- 
ers of others. 

From what cause, or causes, soever, the evils have 
arisen, the most energetic means should be employed) 
and steadily pursued, to remedy them, especially with re- 
gard to the lowest class.* Respecting this last order, 
public schools^ must be highly efficacious, if properly 
conducted. A large subscription is not altogether the 
^\ one thing needful.'' A few active members are more 
essentially useful than a long list of passive subscribers, 
who, satisfied with paying their respective annual quotas to 
any novel undertaking,! never think of putting their hands 
to the plough : a confidence in thia negative charity ren- 
ders many well-concerted establishments inefficient. The 
charity schools, formerly established in the town, declined, 
from non-attendance on the part of the subscribers ; and 
should a similar relaxation in active personal exertions 
take place, it must produce a similar efiect on the present 
highly laudable though incomplete institution. 

There are two plans for the gratuitous instruction of in- 
digent children now in vogue ; for even charity itself has 
its fashion. Though neither of them is free from material 

* '* SI malos habitus anteverterimus, boolL edacatione, ad senectutem luqae, «int 
'* ezclosi, certi magna ex parte.'' Cfertc. in Prov. xxiu 9» 

t See Note (FF.) : See Note (GO). 

T 
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defects, yet both comprise highly aseful regulations, and 
either may be made greatly subservient to the intended 
benevolcDt purpose. They who first reduced these sys- 
tems to practice deserve to be honoured as universal 
benefactors. 

Without entering into the comparative merits of these 
modes of public instruction, we may wish, with a philan- 
thropic gentleman,* who has paid great attention to the 
subject, ^^ that half of the ignorant poor of this kingdom'' 
had ^Uhe benefit of one mode, and the other half of the 
other/' 

It may, however, be permitted, to doubt whether the 
semiaaries that receive only the children of parents who 
adhere to 4he church establishment, would not gain by a 
general admission of all protestant children ; nay even of 
Catholics.^ Many might, perhaps, be drawn within the 
national ecclesiastical pale, whose exclusion from the 
schools more effectually drives them from it It is said 
that, in Jersey, the Methodists and the Calvinists admit 
into their seminaries children of all other religious deno- 
minations, without any restriction respecting their places 

^ Sir Thomas Bernard, bart. 
t '' Religion, let it embrace whatever faith it may, and education, mutt inevita- 
** bly create a love of social order: superstition and ignorance must ever engender 
** a spirit which is hostile to it«'^ 

Carr'i Stranger in Ireland. 
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or modes of worship ; and thus, probably, in several cases, 
make proselytes both of them and their parents. In the 
** church militant,'' this is a very allowable ruse de guerre^ 
even should it be dictated by policy alone : the dissenting 
Christians appreciate its importance, and thus blend ge- 
neral liberality of sentiment, with the particular interests 
of their own community.* 



CIVIL AND MILFTART HISTORY. 

The origin of small states can seldom be properly as- 
certained. Absorbed in the history of larger territories, 
they seldom become objects of notice ; and when they 
have engaged the attention of any early writer, the ac- 
count transmitted to posterity is generally a tissue of real 
facts and fabulous extravagancies, so interwoven as to 
render it difficult and frequently impossible to unravel 
them. 

Jersey has, in this respect, shared the fate of other mi- 
nor countries; it is, therefore, quite uncertain at what 
time it became peopled, or who were its ab-origines. It 

« See Note (HH). 
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was, unquestionably, inhabited at an early period: the 
various monuments of Celtic worship, that formerly exist- 
ed, some of which still remain, sufficiently attest this; and 
the Punic, the early Roman, and the Gaulish, coins, dis- 
covered at different times and places in the island, cor- 
roborate it. 

About 120 years before the Christian sera, Transalpine 
Gaul was portioned out among three nations. The Cel- 
taB, called by Ceesar, Galli or Gauls, occupied more than 
one half of the territory. Their dominion extended from 
the Seine to the Garonne. It was at the above period 
that the Romans meditated the conquest of these nations, 
all of whom had originally migrated from Italy. 

To the Celts, therefore, succeeded the Romans. We 
are ignorant respecting the precise time ; though, as the 
greater part of Transalpine Gaul was subdued by Julius 
Caesar, about forty-eight years prior to the birth of our 
Saviour, it is most likely that these islands were conquer- 
ed by the Romans at nearly the same period. 

That part of Mont-orgueil castle, called Le Fort de 
Cesar, the immense earthen rampart near Rosel, and the 
remaining traces of a camp at Dielament, together with 
the many Roman coins found in different parts of the 
island, ascertain that it was a place of some consequence 
under that people : yet as no historical records, while it 
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continued under their government, now remain, it may 
be presumed that Jersey was only a military station 
though an important one. 

After the Romans, the Franks or French, by expelling 
them, became masters of the island. They first visited 
the western coast of Europe about A. D« 280, at which 
time they sailed from Sicily, coasting round Spain and 
Gaul ; but it does not appear that, at this early period, 
they attempted to form any settlements on the Atlantic 
shore. In A. D. 536, their sovereignty in Gaul was 
firmly established. They issued from Germany in the 
fifth century, and spread themselves in every direction. 
Under their sovereigns of the Merovingian* and Carlo* 
vingian-f races, they founded an empire which extended 
from the ocean to the Danube. It« more general division 
was into west France and east France; the first called 
Westria, and afterwards Neustria, which now is Norman- 
dy, though far more circumscribed than the ancient Neu- 
stria. The islands in its vicinity very naturally constitu- 
ted a part of the district4 

About the year of Christ 550, Childebert, king of 
France, and son of Clovis, made a gift of these islands ta 

* So called from Merovius^ the grandfather of Clovis. 
t So named from Charles MarteL % See Falle's History. 
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Samson, archbishop of DoU in Armorica, so far as res- 
pected their ecclesiastical government. 

About A. D. 837, during the reign of Ludovicus Pius, 
son of Charlemagne, the Normans began to carry on a 
piratical war, on the western coast of France. By de- 
grees, their ravages became frequent and more extensive. 
Their vessels were light, which enabled them to ascend 
the rivers, and sack the interiour of the country. In 
their blind zeal for idolatry, they committed the most 
horrid barbarities, fire and sword marking their steps. 
So great was the terror excited, throughout France, by 
these Pagans, that, in the public service of the church, an 
addition was made to the litany. After saying from 
plague^ pestilence^ and famine^ they subjoined, and 
FROM THB FURT OF TUB NORMANS, good JLordj deUxer 
ns. 

These islands were not exempted from the depredatory 
visits ; and if they did not suffer iii the same degree as 
their continental neighbours, it was more from the pover- 
ty of their inhabitants than from their means of resistance. 
In one of these descents, the Normans murdered St. He- 
lier, a venerable anchoret, whose cell still remains on a 
rock near Elizabeth castle. Their incursions continued 
nearly eighty years. At length Charles the fourth, sur- 
named The Simple, concluded a treaty with Rolloi the 
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chieftain of that restless band, A. D. 912. By this a^ee- 
ment he married the king's daughter and had Normandy, 
together with these islands, ceded to him, as a fief of the 
crown of France. Rolio was baptized ; and as his exam- 
ple in this respect incited his followers, so his authority 
also controlled them, to become converts to Christianity.* 

The character of Rollo, as handed down by historians, 
and as seemingly corroborated by circumstances, does 
not accord with his beingp the leader of a banditti. He is 
said to have been remarkable for the strictness and im- 
partiality with which he administered justice. Whether 
originating in his own appointment, or from a veneration 
for his name, is uncertain ; but a singular custom prevail- 
ed, during his lifetime, of appealing to him, however dis- 
tant he might be, in cases of oppression or encroachment. 
Aa! or Ha! is supposed to be the exclamation of a person 
suffering. Ro ! is an abbreviation of Rollo ; so that, on 
Ha-Ro being pronounced aloud by the aggrieved party, 
the oppressor was obliged, at his peril, to forbear :*f- in 
Jersey the cry is Ha-Ro, a Taide, mon prince! 

This dameur de Haro still subsists, in practice ; but 
the complainant must make the appeal before two wit- 
nesses ; and should it be made without a substantial rea- 
son, the appellant may be fined by the court. 

• See Note (II). f See Note (KK). 
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Including RoUo,* (or» as he was baptueed, Robert), six 
dukes of Normandy were lords of Jersey. The serenth 
was William the conqueror .-f* These princes are repre- 
sented as not having degenerated; all being like their 
progenitor, eminent both in peace and war. It is by no 
means unlikely, that largesses to the church, and an un- 
limited submission to the crafty monks, might procure 
them this eulogy. It is certain, that, from the time of 
their conversion, the Normans became equally zealous in 
the cause of Christianity, as they had previously been in 
that of paganism. They were probably informed by their 
ghostly counsellors, that, to expiate the crimes of their 
heathenish forefathers, it was necessary to make temporal 
sacrifices. On this principle, a Norman nobleman of the 
posterity of those that put St. Helier to death, is said to 
have erected an abbey, which was consecrated in the 
name of that martyr.^ 

Though, in England, the laws, customs, manners, and 
even the language, underwent a material alteration at the 
conquest, no change occurred in Jersey, or neighbouring 

* Otherwise Ron, Roul, and Raoul. t See Note (LL). 

I This abbey was a monastic establishment for canons regular of the Augustine 
order, until the reign of Henry the second. He annexed it to an abbey at Cher- 
burgh. It was suppressed as an alien priory, in the reign of Henry the fifth. The 
landed property belonging to it was seiied by the crown, and still continues vested 
in the sovereign. 
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islandfly in any of the foregoing respects. Under Henry 
the first all of them were finally annexed to the kingdom 
of England as a part of Normandy. 
The intestine troubles by which England was agitated^ 
during the reign of King John, enabled the French to in- 
?ade and subdue Normandy. Twice they also attempted 
these islands, but were repulsed. The king himself came 
over, and encouraged his loyal subjects to defend his and 
their patrimony. He gave to Jersey* a body of constitu- 
tions. This code is the foundation of all its franchises 
and immunities ; and has been the basis of all subsequent 
charters, down to the present time : these are very nume- 
rous, and have been granted by different English mon- 
archs, from Henry the third to Charles the second. Since 
his reign no fresh charter has been given; but orders 
from the sovereign in council, have, at sundry times, been 
issued to a similar effect. This code may, with strict pro- 
priety, be called the Magna Charta of Jersey. 

Thus was the island freed from its dependance on Nor- 
mandy. It had been usual to make appeals from Jersey 
to the supreme court of that dutchy ; but after the latter 
became a province of France, they were referred to His 
Majesty in council. 

While these islands constituted a portion of Normandy^ 

* Called in the deed Oerese* 
U 
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iseveral gentlemen bad estates in twtb ; but wben the m^ 
paration took place, they were required to relinquish their 
subjection to one or the other of the two contending 
kings, and to quit his dominions. The consequence of 
this requisition was the abandonment of such estates as 
lay within the territories of the monarch whose sovereigrn* 
ty they disavowed. This, though a necessary alternative, 
was rendered an act of flagrant injustice, the owners not 
being permitted to sell the property abandoned. The 
greater part of the landholders declared in favour of that 
sovereign in whose domains they had the largest posses- 
sions : but the Seigneur de St. Ouen, t)f the name and fa- 
mily of Carteret, remaining fixed in his allegiance to 
England, was deprived of his lordship of Carteret and 
other estates, which were much more valuable than his 
property in Jersey. 

Edward the first presented Jersey with a seal, which is 
still affixed to all important public acts. 

Under Edward the second, the islands in this quarter 
suffered from the mal administration of affairs. Judges 
of assize were sent over, from England^ who wantonly 
distressed the inhabitants, by a flagrant violatioA of their 
most valuable rights: but, on a petition from the two 
chief islands, Edward the third put an effectual stop to 
those abuses. 
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.-'Ttie Prencfa mad^,- occasionally, attempts on Jiersey, in 
fte reigtis of Henry the third, Edward the first, and Ed- 
ward the third ; but all thes6 attacks proved unsuccessful. 
fJnder Henry the third, Philip d'Aubigny, at that time 
governor of Jersey, intercepted a fleet conveying French 
troops to England. 

During the lifetiihe of Edward the third, the enemies 
were repulsed before Mont-Orgueil castle, then called Le 
^asteau de Gouray. TTiey succeeded better at Guern- 
sey, which they conquered and held for three years. Al 
length, a fleet arriving from iBngland, to retake the for- 
tner island, the inhabitants of Jersey raised a contribution 
t>f 6400 marks, and assisted the English in recovering the 
eister isle. 

In a subsequent invasion, commaUded by the famous 
-BeTtrand de Guesclin, constable of France, the castle of 
Mont Orgueil was on the point of surrendering, when the 
viege was raised, by the intervention of an English fleet, 
dispatched to its relief. 

The Frendh again assaulted Jersey, during the reign of 
Henry the fourth. They ravaged the open country, yet 
rould ndt make any impression on the castle ; which, it is 
said, from this period, received the name of the castle of 
Mont Orgueil. 

But where force was unavailable, treachery succeeded. 
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During the eventful reign of Henry tfie tAxlky commenced 
the civil wars between the white and red rotes ; or, more 
properly speaking, between the houses of York and Lan* 
caster. Margaret of Anjou, Henry's queen» went over to 
France, with a view of obtaining assistance from Lewis 
the eleventh. The intriguing monarch, not daring openly 
to espouse her cause, yet desirous of profiting by her 
misfortunes,* connived at her treating with one of his 
courtiers ; this was 4i nobleman, named Pierre de Brez^ 
Comte de Maulevrier, et de la Serenne. He agreed to 
raise a body of troops, and make a descent in England, 
on condition of having these islands made over to him 
and his heirs, to be held independently of the English 
crown. Accordingly he sailed to Britain vnth 2000 men^ 
and sent one Surdeval, a Norman gentleman, to take pos- 
session of Mont-Orgueil castle. This fortress, the En- 
glish commander, who was of the Lancasteian party, had 
secret orders to deliver up ; but to prevent any appear^ 
ance of collusion, it was concerted, that the governor 
should be surprised in his bed. The deep-laid scheme 
was effected. The count arrived afterwards, styling him- 
self, in all public acts, Pierre de Brez6, Comte de Mau« 
levrier, &c., lord of the islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Al« 

• «« Louts 11 a nui k la droiture, ct k la fraochiic nataieDes de k nation qu'H 
jgouvernoiC' Caimih iit I'jlmiiii. 
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derney, and the others adjoining : but as a proof that he 
was merely an agent for the politic French king, he add- 
ed to his other titles, those of counsellor and chamberlain 
of our sovereign lord the king of France. 

The inhabitants were enraged at this declaration : and 
all the count's endeavours to appease their discontent 
were unavailing. In the space of six years, he could not 
reduce more than as many parishes. The other six, in-- 
fluenced by Philip de Carteret, Seigneur de St Ouen, an 
ancestor of the present Lord Carteret, defied the count's 
power, and thwarted his measures. 

At that time the place called Gros-nez castle, the oru 
gin and use of which are now uncertain, existed : this De 
Carteret held as a post of defence for England, against 
the French and Normans. 

Under Edward the^ fourth. Sir Richard Harliston, vice 
admiral of England, arriving at Guernsey, with a squa- 
dron, De Carteret applied to him for assistance. Harlis- 
ton came over to Jersey privately : and having concerted 
measures with De Carteret, the inhabitants were directed 
to assemble on a night appointed, and they approached 
the fortress of Mont Orgueil with the most profound si« 

)ence. 

^' Each patient bosom hushed 
'' Its struggling ; nor, in whispers, breathed 
^* The rapturous ardour virtue then inspired. 



« ''^ lowering eloods along the Mliereal Toid^ 
'^ In slow expaiMionj from the gloomy north, 
" Awhile suspend their horrors, destined soon 
*' To blaze in lightnings^ and to burst in storms/' 

GLOVEK. 

The fortress was^ therefore, suddenly, and by a simul- 
taneous effort, blockaded both by sea and land. After a 
short though spirited resistance, it surrendered, before 
any account of its being even besieged had reached Nor- 
mandy. 

To reward the islanders on this glorious occasion, they 
were gratified with a new charter, in which their loyalty 
'was highly extolled ; and this honourable mark of royal 
approbation has ever since been inserted in all subsequent 
charters, in perpetuam ret memoriam.^ So distinguish- 
ing a badge, thus consecrated to the latest posterity by a 
public document, is far more durable than the bronze 
profile, or the triumphal arch, of those warriours who 
fight for conquest only, and who ^^ bear the bloody stan- 
dard of ambition/'-f' These evanescent glories may be 
called 

'' Wreaths^ which at last the dear-bought right convey, 
*' To rust on medals, or on stones decay. "J 

After the reduction of Mont-Orgueil castle, Hafliston 
bad the government of Jersey conferred on him : in this 

^ See Falle. t Bishop Horae* X Johnson* 



pbst he co^itiQued nearly sixt^vn years. He added ft. 
tower to the castle, and acquired general esteem; but, 
iinfortuaately for him, he was induced to believe, that the 
person known in the annals of England by the. name of 
Perkin Warbeck, was really the duke of York, younger 
iA>tt of Edward the fourth. Under this persuasion he 
quitted the. island, and went over to the dutchess of.Bur- 
gundy, in Flanders : but on the failure of Warbeck^s eu^ 
terprise, Sir Richard, not daring to . return, remained at 
the court of that princess ; and at his decease his body 
was honourably interred at her expense. 

Matthew Baker, who succeeded Sir Richard Harliston, 
was a man of a very different character. He continually 
and rigorously oppressed the inhabitants; until, in conse* 
quence of his tyrannical conduct, he was superseded. 

Baker's arbitrary measures induced Henry the seventh 
to issue an 6rder, restraining him, and every future go- 
vernor, from appointing any dean, or bailiff, in the island ; 
this privilege he reserved to himself. He forbid any go- 
vernor from interfering with either the ecclesiastical, or 
civil, court ; 9mA required that all disputes, wherein the 
governor might be interested, should be cognizable only 
by the king in council. 

Henry, when earl of Richmond, and while escaping 
from his pursuers, luided in Jersey ; where he remained 
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concealed until an opportunity presented itself by which 
he was enabled to pass over to the continent. The go« 
emment and public administration of Jersey appearing to 
him defective, this prince^ when he became king, endea- 
voured to remedy them ; and as John had given constitu* 
tions to the island, Henry issued ordinances, comprised 
in thirty-three articles : these, with occasional alterationsy 
continued long in force ; but they were superseded by a 
code of laws, in 177 L 

The next governor after Baker was Thomas Overay, a- 
merchant of Southampton, who was received in Jersey 
with the most flattering attention. He added fresh de- 
fences to Mcmt-Orgueil castle, particularly Bell Tower, 
on which his arms were placed. He died in the island, 
and, according to Mr. Falle, was universally regretted.* 

After the death of Overay, Sir Hugh Vaughan suc- 
ceeded to the government. The haughty demeanour and 
arbitrary measures of this man during the reign of Henry 
the eighth, were extremely odious and highly oppressive 
to the inhabitants of Jersey ; but being a creature of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, he was, by this prelate, skreened and pro- 
tected. At length, wearied and irritated by a long eim- 

* In a private M. 1^. he is not mentioned in so hononrable a. manner. He it 
therein accused of an injustice, by falselj imprisoning the seigneur of a fief; and 
it is added, that, on hb death bed, he acknowledged the impn^ktjof thataetioB. 
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iinuance of the governor's unjust proceedings^ Helier de 
Carteret^ Seigneur de Handois, and bailiff of Jersey » de- 
termined to seek redress, both for the island and himself, 
by a personal application in England. There, in the star 
chamber, before the cardinal himself, and the lords of the 
council, he spoke with so much warmth, and demanded 
justice with so much firmness, that, in a short time, he 
triumphed over the insolent oppressor, and obtained his 
removal from the island, over which he had tyrannized 
more than thirty years. 

About the year 1618, this island and especially the 
town of St. Helier, experienced that dreadful visitation 
Uie plague; so that the court, and the market, were re- 
moved to Grouville. 

Without mentioning the different governors that sue* 
ceeded each other, it will merely be necessary to say, 
that Jersey was not only subjected to various vexations 
from its governors and their deputies, but had long 
groaned under oppressions of another kind ; oppressions 
more severe, from being inflicted by one class of inhabit- 
\ants on their inferiours. The feudal system so prevalent, 
for ages, on the continent, had naturally been introduced 
here by the Normans. Every seigneur of a fief was, in 
his district, a little sovereign ; or, more properly, a petty 
tyrant, exercising the power of life and death over his 
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Tassals. • The unfortunate dependant on " the little tyrant 
^< of his fields/' was obliged to espouse his lord's quarrels, 
and to engage in arms, in the support of his private inter* . 
ests* Thus a ferocious spirit was maintained ; bloody in- 
testine wars continually desolating and depopulating the 
devoted country, which a better sense of their real inter- 
est should have taught those barbarous chieftains to pro- 
tect This dreadful scourge was more severely felt in 
Jersey than on the continent. The vicinity of the sea en- 
abled the seigneurs to increase their power, and conse- 
quently their vexations, by attaching to their cause the 
pirates that infested the neighbouring seas, and who, liv- 
^^g by plunder, profited by every means of adding to 
their booty. It must naturally be supposed that, if they 
thus enriched themselves, it was at the expense of the 
miserable natives. Thus, as the population of a country 
must in a great measure depend on the manner in which 
justice is exercised, Jersey, so cruelly treated, lost by de- 
grees its inhabitants ; and an island so favoured by nature 
was becoming a mere desert. 

The kings of England had frequently endeavoured to 
correct this abuse of power ; but all their exertions were 
fruitless, and the people still sunk under the iron rod of 
oppression. Henry the seventh, despairing of producing 
by forcible mea^s any beneficial effect, or of inspiring the 
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Bfeigoettrs with a sense of justice and humanity, deter* 
mined to employ spiritual instead of carnal weapons, as a 
more efficacious mode of accomplishing his purpose. He 
therefore applied to Pope Sixtus the fourth, stating the 
miserable condition of his Jersey subjects ; and repre* 
senting how much the seigneurs themselves injured each 
other by their private quarrels. The pope, accordingly, 
issued a bull, excommunicating those who should con- 
tinue these intestine commotions. Fear operated where 
force had proved ineffectual. Those very men, whom' 
neither the royal authority, nor the strong arm of power, 
could restrain, were intimidated by the threat of papal 
excommunication. Thus has religion a happy influence 
over the passions of mankind ; and thus does the dread 
of retribution, in another world, contribute to restrain the 
vindictive spirit of revenge, in our present state of exist- 
ence. 

Since that period, the seigneurs have completely 
changed their conduct; from being unfeeling tyrants, 
they have become the protectors of the people, and the 
support of the island ; and their authority has exerted it- 
self for the public happiness. 

During the short but promising reign of Edward the 
sixth, the French took possession of Sercq, which had 
been for some time uninhabited: there they began to 
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^rect forts and form settlements. They tlien attacked 
Guernsey, unawares ; were, at first, successful ; but, ulti- 
mately, were repulsed. This might have discouraged a 
less enterprising foe : not disheartened, however, by this 
miscarriage, they attempted the conquest of Jersey. 
They anchored in Boulay bay, and there disembarked; 
but were driven back to their fleet with the loss of a 
thousand men. 

In Queen Mary's time Sercq was recaptured. In the 
Chrou. M. S. S. de Jersey, it is said to have been sur-- 
prised by a company of Flemings, subjects of King 
Philip, the husband of Mary. These men, arriving in the 
night, and finding the island* unguarded, mastered it 
without resistance : but Sir Walter Raleigh, who was for 
some time governor of Jersey, says that it was taken by 
stratagem ; a coffin, filled with . arms, having been intro- 
duced, under the pretence of performing funeral rites^* 

During the whole reign of Elizabeth, England was at 
peace with France, and Jersey remained in a state of 
tranquillity. She rendered Castle Cornet, at Guernsey, 
one of the strongest places in her dominions. She then 
erected that fortress, in Jersey, which is called by her 
name. 
. The queen, to recompense the De-*Carteret family, 

* Mr. Falle scemi to prefer the first acconnt. 
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gave to Philip de Carteret * Seigneur de St. Ouen, the 
island of Sereq, to people and cultivate it. Notwithstand- 
ing many difficulties, and obstructions, that retarded his 
progress, he finally accomplished these purposes; and 
Her Majesty testified her satisfaction by establishing 
Sercq as a fief en haubert.-f 

To remedy some abuses in Jersey, the queen sent over 
two royal commissioners ; and such was the worse than 
brutal ignorance of the times, that, during their residence, - 
two women were burned as witches ; oue at St. Helier's, 
and the other at St. Ouen's.:]: 

During the reign of this princess, the plague spread it- 
self throughout her dominions, and these islands did not 
escape the contagion. 

About the year 1575 an extraordinary occurrence hap- 
pened, which, from its singularity, deserves to be men- 
tioned. A shoal of eighty-seven porpesses, of an unusual 
size, were, at one time, thrown ashore at La Roque, and 
were all taken. 

Notwithstanding the liberality of different English 

* Dr. He^lin says, Helier de Carteret 
1 1, e. a fiefy holding from the crown alone, by knighfs service* 
X The vulgar trial of supposed witches, by casting them, bound, into ponds, and 
obsenring whether they float, or sink, is said to be a custom derived from the Asi- 
atics. (See Maurice's Indian Antiquities.) It was formerly prevalent in Britain, 
and it is not a great many years since a similar experiment was made in Jersey. 



monarchs to the island) internal abuses still continaed to 
prevail in the administration of justice : they pressed par« 
ticularly hard on the poor and defenceless^ when con* 
tending with the wealthy and powerful. These last, by 
dint of money and interest, had their causes prosecuted 
before the English parliamenti or decided by commis* 
sioners selected by themselves. Effectually to remedy so 
glaring a perversion of justice, the queen, at the instance 
of De Carteret, issued an order in council, by which all 
appeals from the royal court of Jersey were to be 
brought before the privy council, and not before any 
other tribunal whatsoever. 

Previously to this period America had been discovered 
by Columbus and Yespucius. That part of it which is 
most interesting to Jersey, is the island of Newfound- 
land. As the great but unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh 
was, towards the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, governor 
of Jersey, and became so instrumental in the colonization 
of America, it is highly probable that he was the first who 
suggested, to the inhabitants of Jersey, the advantage to 
be derived from that source of national wealth. 

The reign of James the first was a season of peace; 
and it was under his auspiqes that the canons, and consti« 
tutions, that form the ecclesiastical law of Jersey, were 
framed. 
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The goveraors had, in aQcient times, the right of ap- 
pointing the bailiff; but, from the inconveniences that re- 
sulted, tbey were deprived of Uie power, which was re- 
sumed by the crown. By mistake, or inadvertence, this 
patronage was inserted in the commission granted to Sir 
John Peyton, the successor of Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir 
John, wishing to exercise his supposed privilege, violent 
disputes ensued. The cause being referred to the king. 
His Majesty issued an order, by which he reserved to 
bimself the sole power of appointing the bailiff, dean, 
viscount, king's procurer, and king's advocate. 

Under Charles the first, the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey were again menaced by the French; but de- 
fensive measures were adopted, by which the threatened 
blow was averted. That monarch was extremely desi« 
rous of freeing Jersey from the repeated attacks of its 
neighbouring enemies; with this view, he added, at his 
own expense, the lower ward of Elizabeth castle, and 
paid great attention to the other defences of the island. 

In that terrible rebellion, which terminated in the mur- 
der of the king, Jersey produced a gentleman, who, 
through a great variety of the most trying exigencies, 
preserved for his sovereign an unshaken loyalty. This 
was Captain George Carteret,* comptroller of the navy» 

* He wrote his name thus, aad not De Carteret. 
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an officer of high reputation, who was afterwards knight- 
ed by Hia Majesty, for his eminent aenrioea. The parlia- 
ment having appointed the earl of Warwick to be admi- 
ral, nominated Carteret as vice admiral : this post he re- 
fused to accept, without the consent of his sovereign, who 
would not permit one of his own officers to appear as fa- 
vouring a rebellion against his authority.* 

Affairs being thus situated, Carteret retired with his fa- 
mily to Jersey. Being well assured of the fidelity and 
acquiescence of the inhabitants, he declared openly for 
the king ; and equipped ten light vessels, for the purpose 
of intercepting merchantmen trading under parliamentary 
passports. This little squadron was very successful, and 
excited a general alarm along the chaoneL't 

The king sent his son into the west : but his support 
there not being sufficient to enable him to cope with the 
parliamentarians, he came over to Jersey, where he was 
joyfully welcomed by the inhabitants.:}: The island being 

* Lord Clarendon regrets this circumstance, as a fatal error in the king; Car* 
teret's influence and reputation were so oonsiderable^ throughout the fleet, that it 
was generally thought he might have preserved the greater part of the navy in 
Charles's interest. 

t This, evidently, though negatively, proves the value of these islands to Great 
Britain: for if a few smalt ships of war could become so formidable, what might 
not be expected, were the islands in the possession of an enemy, and made a rat- 
dezvous for vessels of every description and force. 

I It cannot however be concealed, that, though the miyor part of the islanden 
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BOtrejtd hy the officers in his suite, was. considered as a 
place of security for him. In this expedition he was at- 
tended hy several persons of rank, among whom was Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon. The prince 
was urged by the queen, his mother, who was then in 
France, to repair to her; which, after re-iterated and 
pressing entreaties, he consented to do. He resided in 
Jersey about two months: several of his courtiers re- 
mained much longer, particularly Sir Edward Hyde, who 
continued in the island more than two years. 

When it became currently reported that the king was 
to be brought to a public trial, a plan for his deliverance 
from confinement in Hurst castle, was concerted by his 
Jersey subjects; but, from some unknown cause, the 
scheme was not carried into execution. 

After the king's death, his son was proclaimed in Jet-- 
sey* hy the title of Charles the second. This prince resi- 
ded then at the Hague, in a most forlorn condition* All 
men were forbidden, under pain of death, to acknow- 
ledge, aid, or abet, him. Thus circumstanced, and being 
obliged to quit Holland, he came again to Jersey, with a 
numerous suite, and was received in the most cordial 

reouuned firm in their attachment to the rojal causej some did not : this is evident 
from a proclamation, issued by the king, in the year 1043, offering, with a few ex- 
ceptions, a general pardon to the inhabitants. 

T- 
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manner. He remained in tbe island during the space of 
several months, and then quitted it, at the invitation of 
the Scottish nation. Three days after his arrival, Sir 
George Carteret assembled the States : this measure was 
for the purpose of making a levy on the inhabitants, in 
order to tender His Majesty a present in money. The 
sum so obtained amounted to 5070 ecus, or £QSS : Ids. 
sterling. 

The king, on his first visit to the island, gave directions 
for the construction of a fort, as an outwork to Elizabeth 
castle : that new defence which he named Charles fort, 
has long since been incorporated with the fortress itself. 

The English parliament, by which the nation was now 
governed, enraged at the asylum afforded to the fugitive 
prince, and alarmed at the numerous captures made by 
the Jersey privateers, determined to reduce these islands. 
For this purpose, in the month of October, A. D. 1651, a 
fleet was dispatched, under the command of Admiral 
Blake ; together with a formidable land force, under Ma- 
jor-General Haines. For three days these troops made 
different attempts to disembark on the western side of 
the island ; but were constantly repulsed by Sir George 
Carteret and the armed natives. To harrass and distract 
the islanders, the admiral, who would have done honour 
to a better cause, separated his squadron into divisions, 
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and thas made false attacks in various' places. At lengthy 
favoured by a very dark nighty a landing was effected in 
St Ouen 8 bay. 

llie invaders had been particularly fortunate, in respect 
of weather, during the time that the ships rode at anchor; 
but the day after the disembarkation, a violent gale arose, 
in which one of their largest vessels was driven upon the 
rocks, and every one on board perished. 

So great was the consequence attached to this island 
by the usurping parliament, that, though their army pos- 
sessed, as yet, only the open country, yet this partial and 
even uncertain advantage, which one subsequent eugage- 
ment might have rendered abortive, was magnified into a 
complete termination of the contest, and a public thanks- 
giving was, on the occasion, proclaimed in England. 

The brave and loyal inhabitants, unable to resist in the 
field a force far superiour to their own, retreated into the 
fortresses. Their enemies soon possessed themselves of 
the fort at St. Aubin^s, which was pusillanimously surren- 
dered, after a feeble resistance : they were equally suc- 
cessful in the capture of Mont-Orgueil castle, the fortifi- 
cations of which, since the construction of that named af- 
ter Queen Eliambeth, had been greatly neglected. 

Sir George retired into Elizabeth castle, with some of 
the principal inhabitants, and a garrison of 840 men* 
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This post they obstinately, and, for a considetable tune, 
defended; but the invaders having commenced a very 
destructive bombardment from the town hill, they were 
reduced to the utmost distress. 

Charles the second was then in France: to him Sir 
George, in this extremity, applied for assistance from the 
sovereign of that kingdom : Charles could not obtain it, 
and he even advised Carteret to capitulate, as continumg 
an unavailing defence, would subject many loyal subjects 
to the certainty of becoming prisoners, and of being 
treated with severity. Still the brave Carteret resolved, 
if possible, not to yield: at last, however, finding every 
hope of relief vanished, and further resistance fruitless, 
he surrendered on honourable terms, and went over to 
the king in France. 

Guernsey had, previously, yielded to the forces of the 
commonwealth, with the exception of Castle Cornet, 
which alone held out for the king. This occasioned a 
kind of civil war in that island, the castle and the town 
frequently firing on each other. The former was at 
length compelled to submit; and the &tal year 1651 
completed, every where, the conquest of those places that, 
adhered to the royal cause. 

^ While Charles the second was only prince of Wales, 
n^ws arrive^ that (lOrd Jermyn, then governor of Jersey; 
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and who resided ia France, with the prince, had an inten- 
tion of selling the island to the French ; on this occasion, 
Sir George Carteret, in concert with Lord Clarendon and 
some others, formed an association, by which they agreed 
to oppose the design : indeed, after the death of Charles 
the first, and during the time that Jersey was under the 
power of Cromwell, great apprehensions were entertained 
in England that the king, constrained by his nec^essities, 
would mortgage these islands to the French. Circum- 
stances render it probable that such an idea was actually 
in contemplation, tho^gh not by the sovereign himself, 
who never seemed disposed to pledge any part of his do- 
minions. 

From the unhappy time that the republicans became 
masters of the island, Jersey experienced the misery of 
being under an arbitrary government. Haines extorted 
money, under the pretence of a ransom, from all whom 
he thought able to supply his rapacity. Five thousand 
soldiers were put, at free quarters, for the space of some 
months, on the inhabitants : they ranged, without control, 
diroughout the country; and being violent enthusiasts, 
▼ented Iheir fimaticism against the established religimi, 
turning the churches into guard houses and stables, with 
other impieties and profanations. 

When royalty was restored, in the person of Charles 
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the second, this monfirch conferred many marks of favour 
on Sir George Carteret; appointed him, according to 
promise, chamberlain of the household, and named him 
one of his privy council.* 

As a perpetual testimony of respect for the inhabitants^ 
and of gratitude for their steady and persevering loyalty, 
Charles presented the island with a handsome silver gilt 
mace, on which is engraved an appropriate inscription, 
with the following singularly honourable motto : 
<^ Tali kaud omnes dignatur hanare.'* 
This mace is borne before the bailiff, and magistrates, on 
different solemn occasions. 

Charles had not been long on the British throne before 
these islands were again, as it is said, endangered by 
their constant enemy, the French, who availed themselves 
of a time of profound peace. The plan of an invasion 
was concerted, and the town of St. Malo offered to defray 
all the expenses of the expedition, on the chance of being 
re-imbursed out of such estates as might be confiscated. 
These premeditated forfeitures, would, doubtless, have 
been carried to an enormous extent; and the condition 
itself strongly favours the opinion, that the French in- 
tended to expatriate the richest and most powerful inha- 

• Se€Note(MM}. 
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bitants.* Sack an account has been given, but not by 
Mr. Falls ; and though it is truly said, that so disgraceful 
a scheme cannot be mentioned, without branding it with 
die infamy it so justly merits, yet it appears to be doubt« 
foil whether the plan really existed. Enemies are seldom 
just to one another ; suspicions ought not to be asserted 
as facts ; and, as a late writer^ remarks, ^^ when the 
^ French are no longer formidable, they will be no longer 
*' thought faithless.'':): The account itself carries many 
improbabilities with it. 

Without attempting to palliate the arbitrary conduct of 
that virtuous but unfortunate monarchy Charles the first, 
otherwise than by stating it to have proceeded from here- 
ditary prejudice, in respect of royal prerogative, — and 
without wishing to extenuate the less excusable tyranny^ 
tiie licentiousness, and the general ingratitude, of his son, 
Charles the second, — it is certain that unto both these 
sovereigns Jersey is greatly indebted. The former prince 
contributed to its security in the midst of his most press- 
ing necessities ; and the latter, when possessed of power, 
favoured the island, uniformly supported its privileges, 

^ ** Lt rainqneur est an maitre qui peut disposer de tout, qui ne doit nen» et 
'* qui fiiit grace de tout ce qu'il laisse. Tel fut le droit des Romains, des Grecs, 
<* et de toutes ces soci^t^ de brigands que Ton a d6cor68 du nom de conquerans." 

VOLNBT. 

t Gnthrie. I See Note (NN*) 
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and proved, on every occasion, a zealous friend and guar* 
dian. 

The troubles that, in Ireland, followed the Revidotion^ 
and which were fomented by France, in favour of Jamea 
the second; the continental wars in which the Frendi 
monarchs were engaged during the reigns of our sove* 
reigns, William the third, Anne, George the first, and 
George the second : together with the rebellions excited 
and supported during the last two reigns, by the French, 
in support of the exiled Stuart family : these prevented 
further attempts on Jersey ; and it does not appear that 
any important events disturbed the internal pence of die 
island, during the whole of this long interval. 

The first subsequent efibrt against Jersey, made on the 
part of that enemy by whose attacks it had formerly been 
endangered, was in A. D. 1770. On the first of May, the 
prince of Nassau, commanding a body of from five to six 
thousand men, appeared with a fleet off* St. Ouen's bay. 
Here this army attempted to disembark ; but by a forced 
march of the seventy-eighth regiment, assisted by a corps 
of militia, and supported by artillery, the enemy was re« 
pulsed. Frustrated in the first design, the hostile squar 
dron proceeded to St. Brelade's bay; but perceiving a 
similar opposition, prepared, in this quarter also, the en* 
terprize was abandoned. 
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Diiii^iitioiis and recriniiiiatioQs, among the French of- 
ficers, b^iDg a natural consequence of this failure, a se- 
ednd attempt was planned ; but before it couid be carried 
into effect, the fleet, destined to cover the inyasion, was 
attacked by a British squadron, under Sir James Wallace, 
and nearly annihilated. 

The next and last project of this nature was of a rery 
alarming description: not indeed from the force employ* 
ed on the occasion, since it amounted' to only 2000 men ; 
but from the circumstances that accompanied the attempt, 
and the consequences that were likely to have resulted. 
This being the most recent attack, will reader some de« 
tail interesting. 

In the night of December the 2dth, 1780, a fire was 
discovered Mazing, between Rosel and La Coupe. It 
continued to burn about eight minutes, when it was an« 
swered by another, on the coast of France, which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour. These preconcerted signals 
were made at a time when no British ships of war were 
on the station.* 

On the following morning, French troops were em« 
barked, at Granville, under the command of the Baron 

^ This deficiency has happened, at different times, sipce that period. Not many 
years ago, a French privatcei', of eighteen gnns, sailed unmolested round the ishmd^ 
and entered every bay. The want of a port, open at all times of the tide, and su6 
ficiently sheltered| accounts for Jersey having been exposed to so daring ta msoltt 
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de Rullecourt, an adTenturer, who mtfrnded to land in- 
the night, during the festive seaison of Christmaa; act 
which time he hoped to powers the island » by a coftp de 
maiUf conceiving that the inhabitabts would be in a sjt^t^ 
less capable of defence than at any other time.* ^^ 

Rullecourt quitted France in very tempestuous wea- 
ther : many of his transports were, in consequence, 0is* 
persed ; and the rest obliged to seek for shelter at the 
rocky island of Ghauzey : this checked his progress^ and 
reduced his little army to 1200 men. With this dimi- 
nished force, however, he again set sail, on January the 
dth, 1781, and reached Jersey about eleven in the even- 
ing. The place at which he arrived was Le Banc de yie-t 
let, a projecting point of flat rocks, covered at high 
water, at the S. E. corner of the idand. To this. point 
his ships were driven by the current. Though not the 
spot at which he intended to disembark, his ttrpppp were 
ordered to land : only 700 got on shore.; 200, being 
wrecked in their vessels, and the rest prevented, by the 
tide, from effecting their purpose. : * • 

. ' It may seem wonderful, that boats could approi^A a 
phore, so studded with rocks, ai|d where. rapid currents 
run between these craggy protuberances : but the baron 
)iad with him a traitorous Jerseymau, who had formerly 

♦J5eeNolc(00). 
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WveA at La Roque, and was a very experienced pilot. 
This infamous wretch, having committed a murder, had 
absconded from the island, and now added a public to a 
private crime. 

Rullecourt's first care was, to seize oil a small battery 
of f6ur guns : this he manned ; and having left a company 
to protect the boats, and, in case of necessity, secure hia 
i^itr^at, he proceeded to St. UelierV, avoiding the shore 
to prevent being discovered at any of the guard houses. 
Ris troops, were, however, obliged to march near bar- 
racks occupied by artillery invalids, and close to a bat- 
tery ; yet they passed unperceived. 

On entering the town, they massacred one man, who 
was standing at his door, and wounded a few other per-* 
sons, whom they met with on their road. Arrived at the 
market place, they killed the centinel, and surprised the 
guard : there escaped, however, one man, who ran imme- 
diately to the general hospital, in which was quartered a 
regiment of -Highlanders. 

< ^The inhabitants were astonished to see, at break of 
day, ihe market place filled with French soldiers, without 
a single gun having been fired, or the least alarm given. : 
' The lieutenant governor, at this time, was Major Moses 
Qovhet. He was in bed when first made acquainted widi 
the enemy's arrival. His house being, soon surroundedy 



he was taken prisoner; some oUiers that were widi him* 
shared the same fate. Corbet, though thus surprisedi 
found means to send information, to the seventy-eighth, 
eighty-third, and ninety*fifth, regiments, that were star 
tioned in different parts of the island. 

The French general, having had the lievtenant govern- 
or conducted to the court house, . represented to him that 
resistance was useless ; that he had landed 4000 men in 
different parts of the island ; that the Britidi troops, sta- 
tioned near La Roque, were prisoners ; and that he had 
two battalions in the vicinity of the town. He pretended 
to send an order for these to approach ; and then issued 
a proclamation, in the name of the French monarch, pro* 
mising protection to the inhabitants that would submit 
quietly, and menacing all that might resist with immedi^ 
ate punishment. 

Having produced articles of capitulation, for tb^ islapd, 
he required Major Corbet to sign them ; sayings that in 
default of instant compliance, he Jhad orders to bum the 
town, with the shipping, and to put every inhabitant to 
the sword. The mi^or rafiising, in consequence of being 
a prisoner, and making some remarks on the articles^ 
Rullecourt laid his watch on a table, observing, that the 
objections were made merely wiA the intention of gainioj^ 
time, and that unless the articles were 'signed in half Ml 
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kdiir, be would set fire to the town, and abandon it to piU 
lage. Se?eral of his officers disgraced themselves by en* 
couraging him to execute his menaces. At last, to avert 
the threatened destruction, for this was the reason assign* 
ed by Major Corbet, in his defence, he and Major Hogge 
signed the capitulation. Tbis convention was then pre- 
sented to the king's advocate, to the constable, and to se- 
veral other persons; but they refused their signatures, 
though strongly urged, and particularly by a Turk of 
rank, who had accompanied Rullecourt in his expedition, 
and who drew a dagger, to render his threats more effec- 
tual. 

The baron now conceived himself to be master of the 
island. He therefore produced a commission from the 
king of France, appointing him a general in his army, and 
governor of Jersey. Under these new titles he invited 
•everal gentlemen to dine with him at Major Corbet's. 
Bit then ordered all the shops to be opened, and every 
thing to proceed as usual, forbidding, however, the as- 
•ewbling together of any number of inhabitants. He had 
taken care to oblige Major Corbet to send a written or- 
der to the different corps of troops, not to move from 
their respective barracks : this the British officers were 
compelled to obey, until convinced that the major issued 
it wlule a prisoner. 



Daring tliese erentful scenes, the militia assembled lil 
different places, and prepared for a severe encounter. 
Every regiment moved towards the town; the greater 
part joined the Highlanders, who were encamped on le 
Mont Patibulaire or Gallows hill ; and a company march* 
'ed to Elizabeth castle. 

Corbet now dispatched an order, for the troops on the 
heights, to bring their arms to the court house ; and sent 
notice of the capitulation to the castle. Shortly after this 
message had been forwarded, the French army left St. 
Helier's, to take possession of that fortress. 

Rullecourt marched at the head of the column, holding 
Major Corbet by the arm. They were no sooner on the 
beach, than a shot from the castle announced resistance. 
Advancing still, a second ball wounded several of the 
enemy. This hostile reception induced the French gencr 
ral to halt, and send an officer to the garrison, with a 
copy of the capitulation, and a written order from Corbet 
to surrender the castle : this being refused by the com* 
manding officer, and the messenger representing the 
force already landed as very formidable, he was permit- 
ed, with a bandage over his eyes, to enter ; and being led 
up to the citadel, was shown the strength of the fortress. - 

Rullecourt, compelled to retire to the town again, de^ 
nounced vengeance. Major Corbet then sent ja peremp 
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tory order, commanding the gates to be opened, and the 
iPrench to be received as conquerors. The answer to 
this mandate was such as became a spirited British soUj 
dier. 

' During these transactions, the regular troops, under 
ihe orders of Major Pierson, of the ninety-fifth regiment, 
who was the neiLt in command to the captive lieutenabt 
governor, together with the island militia, were asseitabled 
upon the heights near the town. 

Rullecourfs bright prospect now began to lower: a. 
dark cloud was gathering round him. He seized on the 
parochial artillery, which he planted at the avenues lead* 
iiig to the market place. He soon received information 
tliat the troops were descending from Gallows hill, in 
colunlns, having the regulars in front. 
. In this critical moment, the baron made a last effort to 
retive his withering laurels, and to obtain actual posses- 
sion of his assumed conquest. He sent an officer to meet 
the advJEincing troops, and to prevail on Major Pierson to 
conform to the capitulation : thus to spare the effusion of 
human blood, and save the town from inevitable ruin. 
On the major's refusal, the French officer requested time 
to return^ and make k report to his commander. He re-, 
quired an hour for this purpose ; but the island troops- 
enoced j»njmpetudsity that Major Pierson found it diffit. 
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cult tdrepr68ti. He consented to halt for balf an hoar; 
at the same time sending the adjutant of the ninety-fifth 
regiment to accompany the French officer, and io de- 
mand the liberation of the lieutenant governor. On their 
arrival at the court house, where they found Rulleconrt 
and Major Corbet, the adjutant asked if the latter was a 
prisoner : both are said to have answered in the negative, 
though not in a manner satisfactory to Pierson's messen* 
ger. The baron perceiving that negotiation was not like- 
ly to become effectual, added, that he should now so dis- 
pose of his men, as to prove that he could enforce sub- 
mission. 

The time granted by Major Piersbn to the French of- 
ficer appeared long to the little army under his orders : 
the militia, in particular, displayed that enthusiastic loyal- 
ty, which the islanders had, on so many momentous occa- 
sions, exerted. The major had, however, a reason for 
restraining this ardour. He had detached the light com- 
panies of the seventy-eighth and ninety-fifth regiments, 
together with two from the militia, with directions to take 
a circuitous route, and possess themselves of the town 
hill : this detachment had not yet arrived at the place of 
its destination : the major Was likewise at a loss how to 
act : he had received the lieutenant governor's orders not 
to engage ; and he repeatedly observed, that if that <^- 
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waa not a prisbner, he muiit, necessarily, conforai to^ 
die directions of his superiour in command. On the ad* 
jutant's return, the whole body formed into one column, 
and marched towards the town. 

It had been hitherto imagined, that the force stationed 
near the old castle, had, agreeably to RuUecourt's own 
assertion, sustained a defeat, and that a formidable por- 
tion of his army remained posted in the same quarter : in 
fine, his strength in the island was quite unknown. 

During the march of Major Pierson's corps, he received 
a letter from the officer who commanded the troops near 
Mont Orgueil, by which he learned, that so far from hay« 
ing been made prisoners, they were proceeding to attack 
a party of the enemy that had taken possession of a bat- 
tery at La Roque. 

The British and island troops now arrived at 8t. He- 
ller's, and, separating into two divisions, pressed forwards 
towards the market place. An immediate and impetuous 
attack was made by one of these columns : rendered furi- 
ous by disappointment, the French fought desperately. 
When this onset took place, part of the detachment which 
bad reached the town hill, bore dowii on the enemy, from 
another quarter of the town. At. the same moment, the 
division headed by Major Pierson, appeared in the mar- 
ket place : he entered it through a short street, opposite 

▲A 
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to tbe present goyernment house. The enemy made an* 
immediate discharge, and that gallant officer fell dead in- 
to the arms of his grenadiers. Surprised, and, for an in- 
stant, discouraged by this unfortunate stroke, his troops 
gave way; but they soon rallied, formed again, and re- 
gained the ground which they had lost. 

RuUecourt seeing his men driven from every street in- 
to the market place, added wanton cruelty to his previous 
falsehood and treachery. He went out from the court 
house, holding the captive lieutenant governor by the 
arm : a short renewal of the conflict ensued : the baron 
received a mortal wound ; some of his soldiers secreted 
themselves in the adjacent houses ; the rest surrendered : 
and the victory was complete. Major Corbet escaped 
unhurt, though he received two balls through his hat. 

The firing having ceased. Major Corbet resumed the 
command; and having secured his prisoners in the 
church, he marched towards the place where the French 
had landed, and were supposed to have a detachment. 
The battery of which they obtained possession on landing, 
had been retaken in the morning: and such of RuUe- 
court's army as were not either killed, or made prisoners, 
escaped to their vessels. 

The enemy's loss in this ill-concerted and ill-fated busi* 
ness has never been known: the British bad nearly fifty 
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of the regulars killed and woundeJ, and about thirty of 
the militia. Major Piersoa was interred in the church of 
St. Helier, and a monument erected, at the island ex- 
pense, to commemorate his brarery and lamented death. 

A second descent being expected on the same night, 
some of the militia, though greatly fatigued, remained 
under arms until the morning. A general alarm was, in- 
deed, at midnight, spread through the island, and all ex« 
pected a fresh conflict ; but the apprehension subsided. 
* It has been asserted, that a large French force was 
destined for the expedition so happily rendered abortive ; 
that it was to have sailed whenever a landing could be 
secured ; and that the plan was to obtain and keep pos- 
session of all these islands: that the commander in chief 
was the prince of Nassau ; and that the inhabitants were 
to be transported to a remote part of France. Such was 
the report circulated soon after, respecting the enemy's 
intention,* 

Since the attack just detailed, Jersey has, at different 
times, been both menaced and alarmed ; but has not ex- 
perienced any actual assault. Buonaparte, in his threat- 
« * - . • . ' . 

^ Major Corbet was tried, and superseded : bal is said to have received a pen- 
sion. We must not, therefore, impute to him any greater culpability than was 
found by the court martial. We may, however, say, that, though treachery did 
not attach to his conduct, it appears difficult to exonerate him fipon both negli- 
gence and a degree ot pusillanimity. 
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•ned invasion of England, called these islands stepping 
stones to that kingdom ; yet he never thought it advisable 
to trust either himself, or any of his armies on them. 

It cannot be expected, that a work of this nature, 
should do more than mention the internal disputes that 
have unhappily arisen, in Jersey, during the present 
reign. They are evenU that must excite regret, as having 
fomented discord between families, friends, and neigh- 
bours ; but on which it is not our province to comment 
From the year 1779, to the year 1793, feuds were carried 
on with great animosity; and the opposite parties were 
distinguished by different appellations. Though those 
dissentions subsided, their effects may still be traced; 
and they, probably, tended to increase those that have 
more recently divided the inhabitants.* 

Few extraordinary events, in the natural world, have of 
late years occurred in Jersey. It is, however, proper to 
mention, in a general account, that, on Saturday, July 
the 2nd, 1808, a sudden and violent storm came on in the 
forenoon : hail fell that measured one inch and a half in 
diameter: these substances were semi-transparent, mostly 
spherical, and hollow; but, though comparatively light, 

^ *« Were mceknest, gentleiiest, and forbearance, universal, the sword might rest 
** in its scabbard: every kingdom, and every house, would be a temple of peace.*" 

ri^LLOWBa# 
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jbty from their unusual dimensions, they occasioned great 
damage, not only to the windows exposed to their direc*-^ 
tion, but also to the orchards, &c. 

In the beginning of the present year, A. D. 1814, this 
island bad the honour of becoming the temporary resi- 
dence of His Royal Highness the Due de Berri, nephew 
of His Most Christian Majesty, Lewis the eighteenth. 
Every attention was paid by the inhabitants to the illustri- 
ous visitant ; while the condescending urbanity, displayed 
by the prince, and the sense he expressed of the civilities 
he experienced, are the best proofs that he merited and' 
felt them. He left Jersey, for France, April the 12th, on 
receiving the intelligence that Buonaparte was dethroned,' 
and the Bourbon family re-instated. 

On Tuesday, July the 12th, peace with France was so-* 
lemnly proclaimed, both at St. Helier s and St Aubin's ; 
on which memorable and happy occasion, there was, in 
the evening, a general illumtnatton of both towns ; and 
Hiursday the 14th was observed as a day of solemn 
thanksgiving.*^ 

Peace has now spread her halcyon wings over Europe ; 
and did not ibe Holy Scriptures seem to indicate terrible 
and universal cdmmotions, in the ^^ latter days," we might 
indulge the pleasing hope of lasting tranquillity. Diirii^i 

• SccNQte(PP). 
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the long, the arduous, the unexampled, contest in whidi 
we were engaged. Great Britain manifested, throughottt^ 
a constant and steady persererance. Unawed by the 
dreadful convulsions, that shook all Europe to its very 
centre, and threatened destruction to every empire, die 
stood like a lofty rock, which the foaming surge in vain 
assaults; yet, as a judicious author,* in a work just pub« 
lished, says : ^^ while an insular situation and a powerfiU 
^* navy rendered'' her ^* invulnerable, the British govern?' 
*' ment and people nobly came forward in behalf of af- 
V fiicted Europe. To effect its emancipation her blood 
'^ and treasure flowed in streams. The people cheerfully 
*' submitted to the heaviest burdens to effect this object. 
** Public and private benevolence was extended to heal 
*< the wounds of suffering humanity by the ravages of war 
^* in Portugal, Spain, Russia, and Germany. The liberal 
^ hand of the nation was stretched forth to alleviate the 
*< distresses of the sovereign and loyal inhabitants of 
*^ France, who, during the paroxysm of revolutionary 
^^ frenzy, sought an asylum in the British dominions.^ 
Since the blood-stained sword of war has been sheathed, 
she has demonstrated, in the most evident manner, that 
her firm and spirited exertions were not influenced .by 
yunbition. . The annals of Europe will clearly evince, .to 

* CoIqakoQD. 
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posterity, that she fought not for conquest, but for peaces 
for peace honourable to all the contending powers. Her 
moderation, when this desirable event took place, shone 
conspicuous. The whole continent was, as a noble lord^ 
•aid, ib parliament, deeply impressed with her liberal 
conduct. ^^ Such instances of generous magnanimity, on 
*^ the part of the British government, cannot fail to exalt 
^ the nation in a still greater diBgree in the minds of the 
*^ people of Europe, more especially when the extent and 
^^ value of the sacrifice are disclosed ; and since these 
*' cessions have been made to obtain advantages to all the 
allied powers, no less perhaps than to those to whom 
the boon had been granted, a confident hope is enter* 
tained that their feelings on this occasion .Will be mani^ 
^ fested by liberal commercial treaties."*!- 

From the long and friendly residence of Lewis the 
eighteenth, and the other branches of his august family, 
in England, the nobleman before mentioned naturally in* 
ferred, that those jealousies, which had for ages agitated 
Great Britain^ and France, would be removed, and the 
spell, by which war between these two great nations, was 
supposed to be necessary, dissolved. 

Such would, indeed, be glorious and • happy results. 
We mighty m this case, adopt the language of the evan^ 

^ Castleresgh. tColquhoiia. 
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gelical prophtity* and say : The n&tioius *'»balt beat their 
*^ swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
<' hooks/^ ** The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
*^ leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf, and 
^ the young lion, and the fatling, together ; and a little 
<' child shall lead them/* 



MILITARY DEFENCES. 

Though, in war time, the chief defence of Jersey must, 
necessarily, be confided to the regular troops, who, in 
such a season, compose a formidable active body, yet the 
island force alone is neither contemptible, in respect of 
numbers, nor uninstructed in the use of arms. 

The militia comprises six regiments or battalions of in-» 
fantry, amounting to more than 2000 meh. Tb each 
corps is attached four field pieces, and b company 0f the 
artillery : these form a body of between 600 alid TOO men. 
There are besides above 900 inhabitants, less fit for active 
service, who man the coast batteries in their reqiective 
parishes. All the island troops are armed, and clothed 
in proper ^uniforms, by government, but do not receive 
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pay. They are frequently drilled ; and a certain number 
rotatively mount guard every night, at different stations 
round the island. 

Every inhabitant, from the age of seventeen to sixty- 
five, bears arms, either as an officer or a private ; and all 
boys, from the age of thirteen to seventeen, are exercised, 
weekly, during the summer months. This juvenile corps 
amounts to full 800. There is likewise a troop of island 
cavalry, whose principal duty is to serve as orderly men 
and guides. 

The militia staff consists of inspectors and assistant in- 
spectors ; and the whole island force is under strict regu- 
lations : but though the governor, or lieutenant governor, 
appoints the officers, and has this arm entirely under his 
own command, yet all complaints against individuals are 
judged and punished by the royal court. 

The principal fortifications are, the fortress now con- 
structing on the town hill, Elizabeth castle, that of Mont 
Orgueil, Fort Henry, La Rocco, St. Aubin's tower, Sey- 
mour tower, with the tower at Noirmont point, and that 
at Ich-ho, both recently constructed. Besides these, 
there is a chain of martello towers, redoubts, and batte- 
ries, in every maritime part of the island, where defences 
are requisite. As an additional security, Jersey and 
Guernsey together form a station for ships of war. There 
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ttre, moreoyer, in Jersey ten signal posts, on different ele^ 
Tated parts, so that a telegraphic communication is esta^ 
blished round the island. 

Barracks for accommodating the regular forces, are to 
be seen in various quarters ; particularly those for the ar- 
tificers, at Havre des pas, and a very handsome and ex- 
tensive set of buildings, lately erected, in 8t. Peter's pa* 
rish. 



MIUTARY GOVERNMENT. 

The principal officer in Jersey, — he who more immedi- 
ately represents the sovereign, — whose power is the least 
subject to control, — and who claims the precedency of all 
others, — is the governor. This office was anciently con- 
sidered in so honourable a light, that it was ^Ued by per- 
sons of the first rank, even by princes of the blood: 
it is now usually the post of an officer of high military 
rank 

To support the dignity of this appointment, the king 
allows the holder of it his whole revenue in the island ; 
deducting some fees and salaries. This revenue arose 
formerly from seven manors, let out in fee farm; and 
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from various other sources: at present it consists princi- 
pally of the corn tithes of ten parishes. The tithes of St. 
Saviour's are annexed to the deanery ; those of St. He- 
ller's were granted by James the second to Sir Edward 
Carteret. The governor appoints a peculiar officer stiled 
Le Receveur du Roy; who receives these rents, &c. 
There are now two receivers. 

The power of the governors has varied, as their respec- 
tive commissions have, at different times, been either en- 
larged or restrained. Anciently the governor had a mix- 
ed power. He had the administration of both the civil 
and military authority. He was judge as well as govern* 
or, and had the disposal of all places, in court, church, 
and garrison. So extensive a command shows the dignifi- 
ed character of this office in those times. To relieve him- 
self from the various duties imposed on him, he at length 
reserved the exercise of the military part alone, and trans- 
ferred the judicial to another, who thereby obtained the 
title of bailiff, but who was still a dependant of the go- 
vernor. The other ministers of justice were equally his 
creatures. King John began, and King Henry the se- 
venth completed, the establishment of a jurisdiction 
wholly distinct ; the latter taking from him the nomina- 
tion of the bailiff, and other officers of the court, and for- 
bidding his interposition in any civil affaurs. 
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But though the goyemor has no proper jarisdictioOy 
yet, in consequence of his dignity, his presence is fre- 
quently required in court, and is in some respects neces* 
$ary. He has the court under his protection, and is 
obliged to assist the bailiff and jurats, urith his authority, 
in the execution of their decrees. He has power, with 
the concurrence of two jurats, to arrest and imprison any 
inhabitant, upon vehement suspicion of treason. Fo- 
reigners may neither settle, nor even enter the island, 
without his permission. He may protract the assembling 
of the States, and render invalid any business therein 
transacted without his consent : but this with some res- 
trictions. He may attend and deliberate with the States ; 
but in their assembly he has only a negative voice ; and 
even this prerogative he is directed not to use, except on 
particular occasions. 

In fine, the governor's authority is now principally a 
military command. He has the custody of the fortresses ; 
the regular troops are under his immediate control ; and 
so, in a great measure, is the island militia. 

In ancient times there was not any lieutenant governor 
of the king^s own appointment, and in the pay of the 
crown. That office seems to have been created, to sup- 
ply the now customary non-residence of the governor 
himself. 
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On the death or absence of the governor^ and lieuten* 
ant governor, the court has the power of swearing in the 
next superiour military officer, into the office of deputy 
governor. 

Though the post of commander in chief, in Jersey, is 
an appointment distinct from that of lieutenant governor^ 
yet from the nature of the present establishment, both 
those high offices are now vested in the same person, 
who of late years has constantly been a lieutenant general, 
and the second in command a major general. The corps 
of engineers, and that of artillery, are under the command 
of field officers : such is at least the war establishment 



CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 

This compound subject is so very extensive, so intricate, 
and in some respects so unique^ that, in a circumscribed 
work, it would be impossible to treat it systematically. 
We must be satisfied with giving a summary account of 
the Jersey constitution, and a general idea of the laws by 
which justice is administered. 

The Jersey court of judicature consists of the bailifli^ 

• Falle write it btilly, bat in the orden of ooimdl it ittailifi 
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and twelve jurats. The former is appointed by the king, 
and represents His Majesty in court : there, as a standing 
memorial of his independence, his seat is raised above 
that of the governor. The jurats, who are his assessors, 
must be protestants of the church of England. Their of- 
fice was instituted by King John,* and they are elected 
by the people.-f' 

The province of the jurats is not only to decide private 
controversies, but also to enforce a general obedience to 
the laws. They are chosen for life, unless dismissed 
by the sorereign, or discharged by him on petition. 
The office is honourable, and has not any salary attached 
to it : a few privileges are indeed annexed ; but none that 
are commensurate with the trouble and patience neces- 
sary in their attendance. A cause heard by a few may 
be brought on again, before a corps de cour, that is be- 
fore seven : but without the presence of the bailiff, or his 
lieutenant^ there cannot be any proceedings. Neither of 
these, nor a jurat, can sit in judgment, on any cause in 
which he may be interested. 

t Sec Note (QQ). 

t All the popular elections a^e on a Sunday, in the church porch ofeiery pa- 
rish, afker the morning serfice. 

X In particular instances of absence, or indisposition, of the bailiff, or lieutenant 
bailiff, the States used to choose a judge delegate, from among the jurats. The 
bailiff has Tery recently nominated a particular jurat| to act on such occasions as a 
deputy lieutenant bailiff. 
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' The bailiff is the mouth or organ of the court. He 
presides in all the debates, sums up the opinions, and 
pronounces the sentence or decision ; yet he has not any 
deliberative voice himself, unless upon an equal division 
of opinions among the jurats ; in this case he has a cast- 
ing vote: he is otherwise bound by the majority, and 
obliged to pronounce accordingly. In several matters he 
acts with less control. The dignity and prerogatives of 
his post are very great, and command respect. He is the 
keeper of the public seal, which, however, he cannot use, 
without the joint concurrence of three jurats. The du- 
ties of his office require a thorough knowledge of the 
laws, and an almost constant attendance : it is therefore a 
laborious post. 

The court is composed of the bailiff and jurats, who 
have under them certain ministerial officers, as Le Procu- 
reur du Roi,* or attorney general; Le Viconte, or high 
sheriff; UAvocat du Roi, or solicitor general ; Le Grefr 
fier, or clerk, who has the custody of the rolls and re- 
cords ; six pleaders or solicitors at the bar, stiled Avocats 
du Barreau; two under sheriffs, called Denonciateurs, 
because they publish the injunctions of the court; and^ 
Le Hussier, or usher, whose office is that of preserving 

* In the absence or indisposition of the Procureur du Roi, the duties of his of^ 
fice are p^rformed^ in his name, by the Avocat du Roi. 



order. To constitute a eoart, however, there need be 
present only the bailiff and two jnrats, the Proenreur da 
Roi, or the Avoeat da Roi, the Viconte, or his deputy, or 
one of the Denonciateurs, and the Greffier. To these of- 
ficial characters may be added, though not a member of 
the court, L'Enregistreur, or keeper of the register for 
hereditary contracts** These couTeyances of property 
are passed upon oath before the chief magistrate and two 
jurats, and are then delivered to L'Enregistreur, by whom 
they are entered : to this register every one may have re- 
course, no secret or unregistered sale of lands, or rents, 
being valid. Of the preceding employments, the first 
three are held by patent ; the bailiff has the patronage of 
all the others. 

The court, thus composed, is a royal court, havings ge« 
nerally, cognizance of all pleas, suits, and actimis, whe- 
ther real, personal, mixed, or crimiaal, arising within the 
island ; treason alone excepted. Some other matters are 
likewise reserved for the king in council, to whom alone 
this tribunal is immediately subordinate. The courts of 
Westminster have not any authority in this island : it was 
not subject to them, even before the reign of King John. 
The governor held the pleas, and, in extraordinary cases, 
resort was had to Normandy, but never to England. In 

* The office of Eniegtstreur was sot ioatitttted until A. D. 1002. 



aftertimest contentious persons, not acquiescing in the 
determinations here, instituted suits in the English courts, 
a practicewhich was too readily admitted ; and persons 
were summoned from Jersey to attend them. This vexa- 
tious proceeding was remedied in the reign of Edward 
the third ; and Lord Chief Justice Coke owns, that the 
hinges writ runneth not into these isles. He asserts in- 
deed that the king's commission^ under the great sealf 
does operate : accordingly many instances of such com- 
missions occur ; but even commissioners thus appointed 
must judge according to the laws and customs of these 
isles. 

Debts contracted in England can, however, be sued for 
in Jersey, if not of more than ten years* standing : after 
this period the debtor may claim exoneration. Bonds 
are subject to the same limitation as simple contract 
debts; but island rents, due upon registered contracts) 
cannot be evaded in so short a space of time : it requires 
a lapse of forty years, without payment having been de- 
manded.* Debts contracted in Jersey are recoverable in 
England. 

If, after the hearing of a cause, before a corps de cour, 
or full court, one of the parties should think himself ag- 
grieved, he may, under certain regulations, and by eon« 

* Tbk refers to the principal due, and not to tbe annual interest See CivU Cauid^ 

CC 
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sent of the court, appeal to His Majesty in coancil : yet 
such is the imlepeodent constttutionc^ Jersey, that eyen 
these appeals are to be determined according to the laws 
and customs of the island. Should the court r^use to 
grant an appeal, a doleance or complaint, to the king, 
may be preferred. 

In criminal cases there lies no appeal ; nor can the go* 
remor even suspend the execution of a sentence until 
the king's pleasure be known. 

It has generally been supposed, that the laws of Jersey 
do not, explicitly, distinguish between manslaughter and 
wilful murder ; and that both are equally capital crimes : 
this is an erroneous opinion : there is a positive distinc- 
tion between those offences; and several cases have 
proved it. The distinction was particularly noticed and 
established in an order of council, dated the 30th of No- 
vember, 1699. 

The laws of Jersey may be comprised under two 
heads : these are, 

1. The ancient custom of Normandy: together with 
municipal and local usages. These may be considered 
as like the common law of England. 

2. Constitutions and ordinances made by differmt so- 
vereigns; acts passed by the States, and confirmed by 
His Majesty ; together with such rules and orders, as 
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have been, from time to time, transmitted from the coun- 
cil board. Even acts of parliament, wherein the island is 
particularly named, have not any force in Jersey, unless 
transmitted from the king in council, and registered in 
the island* 

A code of laws was, in 1771, compiled by the States, 
and sanctioned by His Majesty. 

The court had formerly the power of enacting laws ; 
but by the above-mentioned code, this power was annuU 
ed ; and though the States, or legislative body, can still 
make provisional statutes, such ordinances are not to be 
in force for more than three years, unless sanctioned, and 
rendered permanent, by an order of council : but with 
respect to points already established by council, no alter- 
ation oan be made, unless the same sanction be obtmned. 

Though there is but one tribunal, and in that the judges 
are always the same persons, yet, on account of the great 
variety and diversity of causes, some requiring one me- 
thod of proceeding, and some another, the court is under 
the necessity of assuming four distinct characters or de- 
nominations;' and as it acts respectively under them, is 
called either La Cour d*Ueritage ; or La Cour de Catel ; 
or La Cour du Billet; or, lastly. La Cour extraordinaire, 
or du Samedi. 

La Cour d'Heritage admits of none but hereditary mat* 
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tera, as partttioas of estates, differences aboat bounds, in-^ 
trusions, &c. La Cour de Catel is principally for rents 
and decrees.* La Cour du Billet is an extraordinarj 
court, chiefly for arrears of rents, and for small debts. 
La Cour du Samedi is another subsidiary court, in which 
all personal matters are arranged. 

The principal articles in the before*mentioned code are 
those that follow : viz. 

Regulations of port duties/' 

The regulation of land measure, in which a common 
Jersey foot, of twelve inches, contains only eleven inches 
of a king's foot,-^ twenty-two of which make a Jersey 
perche; forty perches a vergee; two and a quarter of 
which are precisely equal to an English statute acre/'j^ 

** An order, respecting suits at court, whereby no per* 
son is allowed to plead his own cause ; he must employ 
an advocate/'^ 

^< Rules respecting cattle, or sheep, grazing on com- 
mon land ; whereby all persons are likewise restricted in 
respect of the number they may keep on their own 
ground ; which number is not to exceed that which the 

• See MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES RESPECTING THE LAWS. 
t Le pied de roi is eqiud to an English foot } See Note (RR)* 

f A suitor is sometimes permitted to plead in his own behalf; bnt this u reiy 
rarely sohcited* 
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land will naturally maintain. Neither ho^^ goats, geese^ 
nor stallions, to pasture on the commons." 

*^ Regulations for the health boat, which is always to 
be kept afloat,, and ready to visit ressels that may arrive. 
This boat visits all when they enter the great road, keep- 
ing to windward of them. Strict ordinances respecting 
vessels supposed to come from infected places, or having 
on board persons afflicted with contagious disorders/'* 

<* All horses, and other beastis, dying from age, acci- 
dent, or otherwise, to be buried within twelve hours/' 

** Ordinances about butchers ; who are not to practise 
any improper methods of makiog their meat appear fair 
to the eye." 

*< Regulations respecting bakers, and the iassize of 
bread."t 

** Regulations respecting game, and the season for kill- 

iog art 

*^ Regulations respecting the harbours of St. Aubin, 
and St Holier, to preserve them free from incumbrances, 
and to prevent fires from breaking out among the ship- 

** No new cider to be retailed before the first day of 

* The late act of parliament respecting quarantine is now enforced in the ishind. 

t This subject seems, necessarily^ to require strict investigation, 
t This is likely to become an obsolete hw; there being hardly any game left in 
the island* 
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Noyember; nor mixed with that of a former year, oof 
with water, if for sale." 

<^ All the membera of the States to attend at the times 
appointed, unless prevented by any reasonable hin- 
drance." 

*' In times of drought, the waters that supply the mills 
are not to be diverted from their customary channels ; 
and they who, at other times, use part of any stream, to 
irrigate their meadows, must close up the breach.^ 

*< All tanned leather to be examined, by a person sworn 
for that purpose, and stamped, if properly finished : the 
monopoly of raw hides strictly forbidden/^ 

^* Ordinances for a due observance of the Sabbath day.^ 

<< No inhabitant to receive any foreigner into his house 
for more than one night, without informing the constable 
of the parish, who is to report the information to the go- 
vernor/^ 

'^ Foreigners may not remain in the island, nor marry 
.any of the native women, without the governor's permis- 
sion/' 

<< Foreigners, known to be protestants, and of good 
moral character, who come to reside, are to be favourably 
received ; but must find security, if required. They ^ill 
not be permitted to wander about the country, nor to ap 
proach the fortifications.^' 
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Neither foreigners^ nor non residents, to sell by re^ 
tail; but they will be allowed to deal in the wholesale 
way, during the' space of time that may be granted to 
them by the governor, on obtaining a permission, under 
the hand of the chief magistrate, to announce publickly 
the articles to be vended/' 

^^ No inhabitants, that are retailers, may purchase any 
ptrticles from foreigners, until the said goods have been 
exposed to sale for three days/' 

*• The interest of money limited to five per cent." 

*^ Two acts of parliament, prohibiting the exportation 
of wool, woolfells, fullers* earth, &c., from England, 
Wales, Ireland, or any British island ; and regulating the 
quantity of wool, allowed to be imported into Jersey, and 
Guernsey ; by which acts, 4000 tods, of thirty-two pounds 
per tod, of unkeambed wool, is allotted for Jersey ; to be 
shipped from the port of Southampton/' 

*• Regulations a la Cour d'Heritage/'* 

^^ Regulations k la Cour de Catel/' 

^' Regulations a la Cour du Billet/' . 

^ Regulations k la Cour du Samedi/' 

^ Regulations respecting persons working by the day/' 

^ Ordinances respecting the goldsmiths, who are to 

^ This Gornt is opened in n very ceienuMMOtis mnnner. 
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adjust the quantity of alloy according to the standard of 
England.'' 

'* Ordinances for the public market, particularly with 
respect to the quality and quantity of grain, sold on erery 
market day ; in order to regulate the assize of bread : and 
also respecting the quality of meat exposed to sale/' 

^* An ordinance, requiring the constable, &e., of each 
parish, to proyide for the poor, and to set such as are able 
to work. The minister, constable, and churchwardens, 
may license the invalid paupers to beg at the several 
houses in their parish." 

^^ Regulations respecting measures and weights ; all of 
which are to be stamped/' 

^< An ordinance restraining millers from grinding on 
Sabbath days/' 

*^ Rushes, growing on the mielles,* not to be cut where 
the sand is thereby liable to be moved/' 
Regulations respecting the militia/' 
Regulations respecting the coin current in Jersey." 
Regulations respecting fishermen and the meshes of 
their nets/' 

*^ Regulations respecting contracts rf by which all are 
to be registered within six months, or to be of no va- 
lidity/' 

* Sandy phcet, bordering on the ibor«. 
t These are the same as conveyances in England. 






H Ji^n ittrdukance, iroquutiig every yimtaer to keep at 
l^^aii ifro: good beda for stvangers, and such inhabitants 
as may have occasion for them. Strict regulations are 
1m4 ^"mH respecting Ihe persons they may entertain in 
tb«ir houses/' . 

On» cixtinocdi^asy hut wefUntended article, under diici 
hftsd is, ^ that no Fintoer may sell any wine, until it has 
hffi^n fiwt tasted by the bailiff, or his lieutenant/'^ 

f^ fi«giitelSoiis respeeiing the! property appropriated to 
the jrepeiriiig of the churches and parsonage-houses, and 
to ihe waiateBaoce of the poor/' 

Regulations Kespecting the guardians of minors/' 

Regulations respecting nuisances in the streets, and 
in the hrxioks that pass through them/'*f* 

Begulations to prevent fires/' 

Regulations respecting the seasons fof cutting vraic, 
finoip Ae diifferient rocks, and the proportion allotted to 
several proprietors of estates respectively/' 

Pains and penakifis geaeraMy attach to the infringe- 
ment of the foi^ojng regulajtions ; but several of these 
laws ace not atrictly enforced. Oaths are required res« 
pecting many of them, indeed affidavits are customary 

* This from tlie immense increase of public bouses, especiaUy in the town of St. 
Belief, cannot now be carried Into execution, 

t These regard priadpall; the towns of St Helier, and St, Aubin} particniarl; 
Ihe former* 
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^^p$rty ffrvariD^ holdf up ihe 
•i^uralioii is read to bim or 

fj^tvetot% already named, m tho former 

^> ^ ^^..^ni section, must be added those that re« 

^f< **^ pofice* In erery parish, the principal ma^s-' 

g^*\ the coostable. This officer was formeriy return- 

^^ tfi6 nomination of three, from whom one was se- 

^^ liy the jurats. He is now chosen by the same in«- 
K^atants that elect the jurats. His oflBce is triennial, 
and he is sometimes re-elected. The office is far more 
important in Jersey, than in England. His post is more 
analogous to that of the majror in a corporate town. He 
is one of the members of the States ; and he presides in 
all parochial assemblies, for secular affairs, eyen though a 
jurat should happen to be present. 

Tlie civil establishment, in the different parities, is 
thus regulated : 
- The principal officer is Le ConnetaUe. 

Under the Connetable are two Centeniers : these were 
formerly prefects over one hundred families. In the ab« 
9ence or indisposition of the Connetable, the senior Cen-| 
tenier performs his duty, and represents him in the As« 
sembly of the States. 
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There are likewise several Yinteniers ; each of whom 
has the charge of a particular vintaine. 

There are also a number of other inhabitants, called 

Ofliciers du Connetable: their duty is subordinate to 

that of either of the before-menti<med pfficeri;. Their 

Vnplojment is nearly similar to that of an English constat 

There are, moreover, two Procureurs du bien public ; 
whose office is to conduct any parochial law suits. 



ASSEMBLY OF THE STATES. 

This, as a general islandic. council, has been com^ 
pared to a British parliament, which, in some respects, it 
may be said to resemble. It is^ composed of the twelve 
jurats, or court of justice, representing the inhabitants of 
the first class ; of the dean, and the other eleven rectors, 
representing the clergy ; and of the twelve constables, as 
the representatives of their several parishes. The king's 
procurator, the viscount or sheriff, and the king's advo« 
cate, though they represent no estate, are also admitted, 
M? oj^icio : but they do not vote. The Greffier of the 
royal court is likewise, by his office, clerk of the States. 



on yaridus occations. The party swearing holda Oj^ Ihe 
right hand, while a sdlemn adjuration is read to him or 
her. 

To the public characters already named, in the former 
part of the present section, must be added those that re« 
gulate the police. In erery parish, the prineipal magis*' 
trate is the constable. This officer was formeriy return* 
ed by the nomination of three, from whom one was se- 
lected by the jurats. He is now chosen by the same in- 
habitants that elect the jurats. His office is triennial, 
and he is sometimes re-elected. The office is far more 
important in Jersey, than in England. His post is more 
analogous to that of the majror in a corporate town. He 
is one of the members of the States ; and he presides in 
all parochial assemblies, for secular affiiirs, even though a 
jurat should happen to be present. 

Tlie civil establishment, in the different parishes, is 
thus regulated : 
- The principal officer is Le Connetable. 

Under the Connetable are two Centeniers : these were 
formerly prefects over one hundred families. In the ab^ 
9ence or indisposition of the Connetable, the senior Cen^ 
tenier performs his duty, and represents him in the As- 
sembly of the States. 
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There are likewise several Yinteniers ; each of whom 
has the charge of a particular vintaine. 

There are also a number of other inhabitants, called 
Ofliciers du Connetable : their duty is subordinate to 
that of either of the before-menti<med officer^. Their 
employment is nearly similar to that of an English constae- 
ble. 

. There are; mof cover, two Procureurs du bien public; 
whose office is to conduct any parochial law suits. 



ASSEMBLY OF THE STATES. 

This, as a general islandic. council, has been com^ 
pared to a British parliament, which, in some respects, it 
may be said to resemble. It is composed of the twelve 
jurats, or court of justice, representing the inhabitants of 
the first class ; of the dean, and the other eleven rectorst 
representing the clergy ; and of the twelve constables, as 
the representatives of their several parishes* The king's 
procurator, the viscount or sheriff, and the king's advo* 
eate, though they represent no estate, are also admitted^ 
ex oj^icio: but they do not vote. The Greffier of the 
royal court is likewise, by his office, clerk of the States. 



The Assembly of tbe Stales is coiiTetted by the buliff, 
or his lieutenant, who is the perpetual ptestdeat 

The govehior has^ in thfe meetings, a negati?e tanst. 

No AssiBlnbly of the Stutes tan be held without nt least 
tieven of each cibrps being pfttnent^ ekcept on vefy ttrgtot 
occasions. Forfeigtifersi pir^ferred to benedceS) U^ iU^ 
less naturalizedi excluded. 

The jurats and the constfitbles iifb «ll»Otfed by tildie in- 
habitants who are masters df feifiUlfeS) iuld who eoiitrtbiiib 
to the insular rates, or assessments. The dean is ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, who granted the patronage <tf 
the rectories to the governor. 

The principal business of tbe States is to raise money 
for the public service. This Assembly has also the power 
of nAtnrc^izing foreigHtt?s. 



MISCELLANEOlfS ARTICLES RESPECfim THE LAWS. 

We shAll cbn^lild^ out* Account of the juHspi^udefte^ of 
the island, y^ilti ts^ome inisit^IhitteoUfa ai'trdes tfaM "wfD, 
wrth6ut ettterihg; laHate kt htge inb tb^ isystbln^ ^t>tr hoW 
It operates. 
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Criminal Cctses. 

The Prooureur du roi m the prosecutor in ell matters 
of this nature. 

. Contrary to the English mode, every accusation is first 
examined by a petty jury, termed la petite en<}iiete, which 
is composed of the parochi^ constable, and twelve of his 
officers. To find a prisoner guilty seven of theose must 
concur in opinion. Should the party accused disapprove 
the verdict, he may appeal to a grand Jury, called la 
grand enquete, composed of twenty4bur persons, taken 
from the three neighbouring parishes. 

Though twenty-four is the number which forms la 
grabd enquete, more are summoned ; and the person ac* 
€«sed may, on substantial grounds, object to any of them : 
a peremptory challenge is not admitted. Five out of the 
twenty'^four are sufficient to acquit a prisoner.* 

If the supposed culprit cannot afford to employ a coun* 
sei^ the court will very humanely direct one of the advo* 
totes to plead for him^^ 

"^ Thb regQlation appears to be far better tban the mode practised in England : 
ttere one obslteate jorynnoi mnyt by pertioaoity, bring over «U -the others to ac- 
quiesce in his verdict, though not convinced of its propriety. 

t Another humane circumstance is, that a prisoner is not fettered on bis trial, 
nor IB general during Jiis 4nearcer«tioB : cu st o ms , in England that seem iaconsist- 
ent with the acknowledged axiomt^-That every persoftaccusedis piresumed tobe 
iDDOC€Bt| UBtil found guilty. 
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A prisoner is not, as in the English criminal conrts, 
found gnilty, or acquitted : the verdict of the jury is ei- 
ther/ plutot coupable qu'innocent, or plutot innocent que 
coupable. 

liVhen sentence of death is pronounced, the bailiff, or 
his lieutenant, and tlie jurats, all of whom were before 
uncovered, put on their hats^ and the criminal kneels to 
receire his doom. This is a very s<^emn and impressive 
scene. 

In places where capital punishment is seldom inflicted^ 

some ancient modes are often continued, that would per<« 
haps, on a proper representation, be altered. In Jersey^ 
the victim of the law is obliged to walk, from his prison 
to the place of execution, which is up a very steep hill. 
With some persons so unhappily circumstanced, this ap^ 
pears likely to discompose that tranquillity of mind, es- 
sentially necessary on so dreadful an occasion : with res^ 
pect to others, the degree of weakness that frequently 
pervades the whole frame, must almost disable the unfor- 
tunate sufferer from undergoing that part of the awful 
punishment,* Executions are however far from being 
common in Jersey. This last stage of legal severity is 
generally commuted.*!* 

* In England capital ofenden are usaallj conveyed in n cail^ when not execu-^' 
led close to the prison. 

t See Note (SS). . 



The royal court lias, in a rariety of instances, eyinced 
itself favourable to lenity; there can therefore be no 
4oubt, that any measure tending to alleviate severity^ 
would, if properly substantiated, be adopted. 

No capital punishment is attached to forgery. To the 
lionour of Jersey, the crime was little known when the 
statutes were made ; and indeed it has not often occurred 
since. The commission of it can be punished only as a 
fraud. In the present year (1814) a man was found guilty 
of forging promissory notes ; and was sentenced to be 
placed in the pillory, and to hare the end of his right ear 
cut off. 

Civil Causes. 
Insolvencies are usually managed very differently from 
similar cases in England. An insolvent person makes a 
public cession of his property, for the benefit of his ere* 
ditors. This is termed renoncer ; and the estate is said 
to be en decret. The creditors are then summoned. 
Such as have sued the bankrupt, rank in order, according 
to the time when their respective actions against the 
debtor commenced. Arrears of rents, if registered, have 
a preference over simple contract debts; but those ar« 
rears cannot be recovered by action, or distraint, after a 
lapse of five years.* When the creditors are assembled*! 

• See page UKI* . 



they whose debto bave not been aaed fi>r. Mid r^^gislered, 
are first applied to, aad aaked. whether aoy of them will 
take the estate, paying all the dehta pued for* or reliop 
quish their claima: should one or more of them consent, 
the whole property of the bankrupt m adjwdged to him or 
them, and die decree ends : l^t should all tbeysie creditors 
decline, their respectiTo debts become anantted, wd the 
aame offer is nude to the last in rank of the registered 
creditors.; should he likewise refuse the proposed condt-r 
tion, his demand is also cancelled, and the same proposal 
ia made to the cnedttor next in priority belbre him. Tbip 
manner of proceeding is continued, until a sufficient namr 
ber of debts being reUnquished, sofne creditor, (generally 
one whose demand is considerable), agrees to take the 
estate, subject to the condition attached to it.* 

In case of imprisonment, the debtor has not the rigb^ 
of Habeas Corpus : in the statute it is said to extcAd to 
Jersey ; but it is not registered in the islsnd^ and the 
court does not admit of suph a right. It is^ in fact^ of litr 
tie consequence, there being but one ^gaal in the i^lanid^ 
Mid prisoners are, io general, soon brouglit to trial. 

No pfioprietor of lands or rentsf can J^e imprisoned foy 
debt, unless by order of the court 

^ See Note (IT). t Thu .lenn floes «ot, io Jersey, apfdy 4o Ihe nenU of lMMi|e% 
or of land, let out for certain tumt^ annually : tbe difierence is eiplained^ in a sab- 
sequent part of the present head. • 
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A debtor who desires to have his effects secured, with 
m view of having time to make an arrangement with his 
ereditors, must satisfy the court diat he is solvent : two 
jurats are then appointed to superintend the collecting of 
all debts, r^ntsV&c, due to the party; who is to have a 
reasonable sum allotted for the maintenance of himself, 
and his family. Under this arrangement he is allowed a 
year and a day to liquidate his debts ; in' failure of which, 
at the expiration of the time limited, he becomes a bank« 
rupt 

The real and personal property of any one, dying insol- 
vent, are equally liable to his debts. 

The landlords of houses, &c., may attach for rent ac-* 
cruing, but not due, and thereby prevent the removal of 
any articles so attached ; and, if perishable conunodities, 
they may proceed to sale. 

To enter at large into the laws of isuccession would 
open too extensive and too complicated a subject. The 
same may be said respecting rents. Both are sources 
of dissention, and litigation. The legal fees, and charges, 
are however very moderate: nor could they well be 
othef^vise, as many controversies respect matters of tri- 
fling import Falle lamented them in his time; for he 
says : *^ I take the multiplicity of suits, and chicaneries of 
^^ law, to be the unhappy source of all our broils, an4 
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: uid Jnett't utereats, ie ^t iiltad, am ao in- 
^' Yolve^ and ••tmiglftd ona with another, hj gfuanmtieii 
^^ a»d QttMT waietf peeuHor to «#, that soaaa contraver* 
^ giea wiU neceaaariljr ariae/'* 

NotMnthstanding the ntricaey of th« aal^eeta, we dkall 
endeavour t% give aome idea» reapeotin^ both inhMri^ 
ances, and rente. It haa been already aaid^i* that the 
custom of garel kind exiata in Jeraey : but thott|[h it pro^ 
feaaea oqualioatioo in principle, it operatea very imeqnally 
in practice. 

In the code of ITTl, it ia said, that tn the partition of 
country inheritances, should there he a houae upon the 
eatate, the eldeat child, whether mala or feaaale^ ha di- 
rect auooeasion> ia to hare the houae, with its appnvten* 
4neea; togetiiev with thirty peacheaof ground,, for a hi** 
chen garden ; and should there not he aha^e faer verg6ea 
more, the said eldeat to take the whole: if there ahanld 
k» a greater quantity the aaid eldeat to have the first 
ehoiee of fear vergees^ and afterwerda, of the. temdi vev% 

* Tlie Marqais of Abercorn makes it a positive rufe, to prohibit his tenants from 
goiftg lo law with each other ^ and is said to appropriate a eoiisidenibl» porlio» i# 
his. qwi| tio)^ to tb« a^yiiMM^ Qf 4iKec«uceik; mi e^og^ Ugh)j( wqcthi oC Wl^ 
tatiottt 

Su OkUBLK'k Vkm e^ SoMf mi Mmmer^im tkt JflHM ^flnkmik 

tSfti|(N<;L09VRS$,4^ 
t This does n()t se^m tci be d wlj «^yj«l|ei:. tjb^ femle Im tU^ pr^^eni^ ti^ 
ly when there is no male child* 
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^ of what iMj renMttiu !!• hm ftla* ilUMr priviivgMi 
im OMier to en^le him to pdj the tente dUe.«n tb« es- 
tate t itftor fh806 taa^e bee (aamlng^di the remMnder n^ 
the property^ whether cdosUting 6f hottseB^ laiids^ or 
rents, to be divided between the Mid eldest, and the 
other inheritors, according' to the umHewt cUsiam mM 
practice of the island;* but should there Mit be atiy 
bocse belonging to the inheritance, or if one, ahonU it be 
iitaatod hi either of the towns of St. Helieri or St. Aiibln, 
the said eldest, in this case, to have, besides the house so 
Bitoated, only the tenth vei^ee of land for hie biHlivlght, 
together with a tewth part of the neat retrts ^ 

AoeOitling to the anctcnt ctirtom of Normandy^ th^ in- 
heritors, in choosing, are to consolt the tonrenienc^ ef 
9ther; and are not to diemember Or dWide any part. 



^ According to this tf atement, it would appear that all the property, excepting 
lllat wMek Mongs specifically to llM eld^ftt^ it to b« divided CKftia^ betw«ea t4e 
other claimants: this howe?er is not the case: after the eldest son has been satii. 
£ed, in respect of his primogeniture, the residue is to be divided thus: two thirds 
aisasg the nales, fnclvdiog \ht cM^st, whor now rfiUMv %^ffh th^ ^Mng^r sonis 
and only one third between all the daughters, how numerous soever. Nor mutt 
the portion of any daughter exceed that of the youngest son ; so that, if in a fa* 
il%t consiMiag «f ten chiMr«6| ther^ should be five or six daughfers, tlie r^pec* 
tive portion of each daughter would, probably, be a mere triie. 

t This does not seem consistent with the general intention, of giving a consider- 
iM^ prefet^nc^ \6 the cMtest soil ; because, sli6uld tb«r^ not be t house oil tite 
estate, the said son is not to possess any more land, as his birthright, than if there 
•fcofiM be Mi« in either of the towns, where» it Siay h6 prtsualddi that tf house^ 
must be more valuable than one in the country* 



unless the partition cannot otherwise be eqvJfy arranged; 

None of the younger inheritora, nor their representa-^ 
tives, can raise any pretension to a division, should the 
claim have remained unnoticed more than forty years. 

In each parish, six appraisers, are to be appointed, at 
the parish meeting : their business is to value the lands 
that are to be divided. 

A prisoner for debt is not, during his confinement, to 
. deteriorate, or cause to be deteriorated, any of his inhe- 
ritances. 

A person enjoying an estate, uninterruptedly, daring 

the term of forty years, or more, cannot be disturbed, or 

molested, except in respect of servitude,* from which in- 

convenieiH^, however, deliverance may be obtained, by a 

. non-requisition of service, during the above space of time. 

No person is to build a bouse, except in the towns of 
St. Holier, and St..Aubin, on an estate of four vergees, or 
less, except on land free from all rents ; nor can any rents 
be in future borrowed on it ; nor can it be sold otherwise 
than for money. 

All persons may in future plant two vei^^es, of arable 
land, with apple trees, for each household ; and four ad- 
ditional apple trees, but not more, for every vei^^ of 

* Tbia tenn allndet to certain services, due to the Seigneurs of tbe reqiectiit 

le& ' , 
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Arable gromd: but tbese restriotimis do not extend to 
tbe valleys, or to lands that cannot be ploughed. Per- 
sons who may now, or who shall hereafter, have more 
than the dbiove proportions planted, are to reduce them 
to the foregoing adjustment. 

All tall trees on the south «de of another person's es* 
tate, are to be lopped, or felled, within three years : and 
none are in future to be planted, unless as underwood : 
all branchies overhanging the ground of another person, 
to be lopped off. 

It is a singular circumstance, that in tbe code of 1771, 
from which we have translated many particulars respect- 
ing the laws, no mention is made of the portion due to 
widows : this is the more extraordinary, because though 
a man may, during his life time, alienate any part of his 
fortune, whether real or personal, yet his widow, who in 
all legal documents retains her maiden name, and even 
her appellation of Demoiselle, &c., has a life interest in 
one third of every part of all landed estates, or rents, of 
which her husband was possessed on the day of marriage, 
or of which he afterwards became possessed, by inherit- 
ance, in direct succession. The other two thirds of 
which he may have died possessed fall to his heirs at 
Jaw : this disposition he cannot, in any respect, alter. 

With regard to personal property, a man may, if he 
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please^ detise one tliird to whoni he wiH ; kU widow wSl 
have a right to another third ; and the heirs at law to the 
remaining third. The personal estate, thus divided, he* 
comes the absolute property of the parties to whom lh^ 
portions fall. 

It will readily be perceired how noch these regula- 
tions, respecting soceessions, are likely to create iannly 
dissentions« 

A guardian has not the power of seUing the inkeritanee 
of his ward, so as to give a secure title to a purchaser, 
should the estate belong to a minor or to minors : such 
children, when they attain the age of twenty years, may, 
within a year and a day, reclaim it, on repaying the puri* 
chase money, together with the amouot empeiided for any 
additional buildings. 

Should any person make a bad use of bin property, the 
heirs at law may, on applying to the court, and showing 
sufficient cause, have a guarcHan appointed; in whiti 
case tbe poprietor feses all power over hia eff'ecfts; and 
is conindefed in this, and some other respects, aa iD<£n^ 
land a man would be, agaioet wboua a statote of lunaey 
should be iesued. 

The laws respecting rents are ii<^ less i«friettte, and 
productive of law suHs, than tbMe that relate t» suceoiw 
sioo« 
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' Mr. FaUe says : ^Va rent charge ia not a thing nnknowii 
^* ia fingland ; but here those rents are diferentlj consti- 
^ tuted» being made payable in eonii» or things of die like 
^ nature. Suoh a rent inay^ originaUy^ be created thus: 
^ a mau who wants money^ sells (for example) a quarter 
^^ of wheat upcm himself ; tint is, binds himself and his 
^* heirs, for ever, with the annud payment thereof; and 
<* this same rent shall, perhaps, afterwards pass from the 
^ first purehaser, through many hands successively/' 
' *' Thus again, the proprietor of a tenement^ with land, 
** lets it out to another, for so many quarters of wheat, for 
^ ever, yearly : nay, though it be but a liom», with not a 
^ foot of land to it, as in the town, 'tis let in the sanw 
^ manner, for a rent in wheat, nrfiioh seems absurd ; yet 
^ such is our practice*" 

Such was the origin of what, in Jersey, are caHed 
tents: they are now commuted for specifie sums in 
money ; but the term quarters is still current in the am^ 
veyancea of estates. 

Rents el this nature are, Aerefore, in some respects^ 
similar to moctgagea in England; but there, in defiuilt of 
a regolaff payment of interest, the mortgagee may fore^ 
elosa: whereas, in Jmrsey, his remedy ia by an action at 
oaurt; anft the eitato bariagr perhaps^ passed thvongb 
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several hands, he may hare to seek, in differ«iC places, 
for his paymasters, except in respect of rente fonciere. 

Rents are considered as real and not as personal pro- 
perty. There is a difference in the rents. One sort is 
called rente fonciere: this cannot be redeemed, except 
by consent of parties ; but must remain a diarge on the 
estate, or house, on the security of which it was raised. 
The other is called rente assignable, or rente crSe, which 
is redeemable at any time. Rente assignable becomes 
rente fonciere, after having been paid on the same estate 
for the space of forty years. 

In every parish is an annual meeting, called la vendue 
du froment ; at which meeting the rents of le tresor de 
TEglise, and of la charit6, are put up to the highest 
bidder. The purchaser, who is called le tresorier, then 
fixes the price, in money, at which he will receive the 
rents, due from the several tenants of these establish* 
ments, unless any prefer paying in kind. The king's re- 
ceivers, and also the seigneurs, for their rents, called ren» 
tes seigneuriales, have the same privilege as the tresorier* 
A quarter of rente fonciere is, by law, fixed at twenty* 
one livres twelve sols ; and of rente assignable, at twenty 
Uvres, or sixteen shillings and eight penoe steiiing* 
Supposing therefore an estate to be valued at 10,QOO lir 
vres, the annual interest of this sum, at five per cent, be* 
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ing 500 livres, the estate is said to be worth twenty-five 
quarters, ia the purchase of landed estates, or of houses, 
there is generally only one fourth part of the amount paid 
down; the other three fourth parts remain as rents. 

One very unusual and humane regulation is, that has* 
tards become legitimate offsprings in law, if the parents 
afterwards intermarry and acknowledge them, and provi- 
ded that the parties were unmarried at the birth of such 
child, or children : so that the innocent children do not 
suffer from parental guilt : but it remains an undecided 
cpiestion, whether a son so previously produced, would 
inherit in preference to one born subsequently to the 
marriage. 

In Normandy, from whence this custom arose, the le- 
gitimacy of such children is admitted by the church, but 
not, by the laws ; though, frequently, from a traditionary 
belief, or from the indulgence of relatives, they are per- 
mitted to inherit.* 

The foregoing sketch of the jurisprudence of Jersey, 
has, in several points of view, a very patriarchal aspect ; 
and the laws and regulations are evidently calculated for 
a small community .-f* 

• Sec Note (UU). 
t Several of the laws and oostomi^ in the Isle of Han, are timilar to those in Jersey, 
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The humane (irinciple .of these laws is^ howey^f t some^ 
times productive of incoavenieiiee ; and^ occasionally, op« 
crates in a manner opposite to its original intention: a 
ease which actually hiq>pened will exemplify this, A sued 
B for a debt. C caused the action to be discontinued, 
by promising, in the presence of D, to pay the amount. 
Some time after, A claimed payment. C demurred, and 
pretended that his words did not involve a promise. A 
had then two ways of proceeding : he might have obliged 
C to declare, upon oath, whether he actually did, or did 
not, give k specific promise ; or he might have summoned 
D, to prove the obligation : the latter was however re- 
lated to Cf and therefore informed A, that his evidence 
would not be admitted. Thus did the law assume, in 
one sense, the power of a court of chancery, by compel* 
ing C to a declaration, upon oath, and, in a civil light, to 
criminate himself; while, on the other hand, A was de- 
prived of D*s evidence, on a principle directly contrary to 
that on which,* a priori^ the disqualification originated. 
D's evidence was to be suppressed, because, from affinity, 
he might have been partial to C, whereas the tuppressicm 
operated, in the present case, completely in C's favour, 
by depriving A of his only witness. It is however proba*' 
ble, that, under the circumstances of the case, the court 
would have overruled this forensic objection. 
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FEODAL TENURES, Sec. 

Feudal vassalage prevailed, formerly^ in an extensive 
and humiliating degree in Jersey. The present eulight* 
ened state of mankind has considerably ameliorated its 
effects, and, in 'many oppressive circumstances, annihi* 
lated the power : some remains however still exist in the 
island.* The extent of these are now clearly defined, 
and they may all be commuted for specific sums of 
money. 

'There are, in Jersey, many fiefs or manors, that have, 
at various times, been granted by the crown, and that are 
held under different tenures. The most honourable are 
those en haubert^ or held by knight's service. There are 
now five of this description. They are those of St. Ouen, 
Rosel, Samares, Trinity, and Meleches. 

We shall present our readers with a translation from 
the extent of Edward the third, A. D. 1331, respecting 
two of them, as nearly specimens of all. 

<* St. Ouen's parish. — Reynold de Carteret holds, in 
<' the said parish, the manor of St. Ouen, with its apper- 

* The present Seigneur de Rosel, ivhose ancestors had retained many of these 
onerous riglits, has lately permitted all the tenautSf that bold under bis fiefs, to 
purchase their emancipation. 



*' tenancesy by homage, suit of court,* and relief rf the 
'* value of which relief, when the case occurs, is nine li- 
*^ vres tournois ; and for serrices, that he is bound to 
** serve our lord the king, in time of war, in the said 
*^ island, at the castle of Goureie, at his own expenses 
^' and costs, for the space of two parts of forty days4 
'^ himself one of the three,§ with horses and armour/' 

** St. Martin's Parish. — William de Barentin, nephew 
*' and heir of Sir Drago de Barentin, knight, holds the 
** manor of Rosel, with its appertenances, and the fief of 
^* Rosel, by homage : and the said fief owes sixty sols, 
^' one denier, of relief, when the case occurs. And 
^' should our lord the king come into the said island, the 
^' said William is himself bound, for the said fief, to meet 
*' our lord the king, on his horse, on his arrival, in the 
** sea, up to the girths of his horse : and, in the same 
** manner, to conduct him, on his departure. And while 
^^ our said lord the king shall remain in the said island, 
^^ the said William is to be the king's butler, on account 
<^ of the said fief, and is to have the usual emoluments be« 
^^ longing to the king's butler ; and owes attendance at 

* This means ettendance at the court of heritage^ at particular stated times, 
t This is like some of the fines in copyhold tenures, 
I (i. e.) The two third parts of forty days. 
$ Probably there were three that attended in this manner* 
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<< court, in the said island, at the three sessions of the 
" court of heritage, according to the custom of the coun- 
/*try/'* 

Specimen of one of the inferiour tenures; from the 
same extent. 

^ St. John's Parish. — Richard le Franchois, for eigh- 
*' teen acres of land, twelve in Trinity parish, and thirty 
" in St. Lawrence's parish, owes for the whole, a dinner 
^^ to our lord' the king, at the* feast of St. John; which 
^' dinner, the bailiff, the viscounty and the king's clerk, in 
"this island, -with their horses,* and two servants, are ac- 
^^ customed to have : and also if the prevost of the fief 
" should pay it in money, the annual value is twelve sols 
" tournois. He owes full relief; that is to say sixty sols, 
^^ and suit of court.'' 

At the opening of la Cour d'Heritage, after the cere- 
monial part is over. His Majesty's receiver gives a hand- 
some entertainment ; at which, besides the governor, and 
the members of the court, such gentlemen as hold fiefs 
from the crown have a right to sit; and are therefore 
said, in the extent, and other records, edere^ cum Rege^ 

* Id tome of the grants, mention is made of garde noble, the meaning of which 
is, that, should the holder of the fief be a minor, the' king is to become his guar- 
dian, and to receive an annaal sum for the trusteeship. 

By these tenures, should the seigneur miss attendance at court, for four sessions, 
without sufficient reason for such neglect, bis fief would escheat to the crown* 



fer in (mnOf diere being at that time, three law teraM an* 
nually. 

Gentlemen who hold fiefs are usually called by the 
names of their seigneuries, as Monsieur de St Ouen, de 
Rosel, de Samares, de Trinity, de Melches, &c. 

At the tijne of the before*roentioned extent, 
A Cabot of wheat was estimated at . . l& Deniers* 
A ditto of oats ••«««••• 6 Deniers- 

A goose 6 Deniers. 

A capon 4 Deniers. 

A chicken • . 1 Denier. 

A full-grown pullet 2 Deniers. 

A dozen of eggs 1 Denier. 

At the same time, four deniers were valued at one penny 
sterling. Thus His Majesty's rental, for St. Saviours pa^ 
rish, amounted to twenty-eight livres nine sols toumois, 
which made jf 7 . 2 . 3 sterling ; and that for St. Helier's 
to sixty-two livres ten sols tournois, which made £16 . 17 • 6 
sterling. At that time the rental was chiefly estimated in 
money ; and, according to the preceding statements, (he 
pound sterling was valued at only four livres.* 

In the fifteenth century, the price of wheat was fixed at 
three sols the cabot. 

* Falle says, (hat, in 1331, a li^re tonmois was equal to a pound sterling ; but, 
from tJie foiegoiiig rentals of the two paritfaes, it appears that he was mistaken. 
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- AH tke revenue of His Majesty, for Ae year 16(J7, 
amounted to 14,957 lirres, 17 sols, 2 deniers, tournois ; 
and this is stated to be ^1150 . 10 . 7^ sterling,* which 
b about thirteen livres to the pound sterling; and the re^ 
renue was partly calculated in wheat, barley, bread, to- 
gether witli geese, capons, and other kinds of poultry, 
and eggs. 

At present, the annual amount of His Majesty^s re- 
venue, is from jf 1200 to ^1500 sterling. It is usually re- 
ceived in money, but, like tithe, it may be paid in kind. 

Some of the feudal tenures exact manual labour. In 
the rental entered by the bailiff, and jurats, 30th of July, 
1668, the penalty for missing a day's work, if ordered by 
the governor, or his officers, is three sols and a half. 

There is hardly, properly speaking, such a tenure as an 
absolute freehold in the island. Every landholder is sub- 
ject to some claims, from the seigneur of the fief or ma- 
nor, in which his estate may be situated.-f* 

In cases where a direct line fails, and an estate falls to 
a collateral Inranch, or where the proprietor renounces, 

^ There is, probably, a little error in the calculation t at thirteen livres to the 
pound sterling, the exact amount is jfllM . l2 . 1. 

Mr. Faile aays, that, in his time, the livre tournois was valued so tow^ that 100# 
livres did not produce jflOO sterling ; the same amount in livres would now be 
worth only £U • 13 • 4 sterlidg; 

t See Note (XX). 
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the seigneur of the fief enjoys it, as a heriot, without be* 
mg subject to the payment of any rents that may hare 
been raised on it, until the right of a new proprietor it 
established, by his or her having passed through all thei 
legal forms. This is in some instances considered tf 
hardship ; particularly in cases of renouncing, where an 
estate is seldom sufficient to pay the creditors of a bank- 
rupt. It is however no more unjust nor onerous than 
fines on death or alienation, on one or both of which te-* 
nures many copyhold estates in England are held. Pro- 
perty is sometimes thus sequestrated, in Jersey, for a 
twelvemonth or longer: but on the widow's third, the 
seigneur cannot assert his claim, until after her decease. 
On personal property, he has not any claim whatever. 

Notwithstanding however the various claims that may 
be urged, no people upon earth appear to have happiness 
more in their own power, than the landed proprietors, in 
Jersey. Few affect to be above the rank of a gentleman 
farmer, which is certainly an honourable station, and, 
perhaps, the most enviable of all. Exempted from the 
dread of want, yet obliged to devote attention to the cul« 
tivation of their respective estates, they seem to possess 
that golden mean, which has, in all ages, been considered 
as the most productive of true comfort. At the same 
time, they have leisure to improve their minds, and to 



wAtre Iktftt iMLmwerf filoos bod nwral wButimmt^ that roi- 
ligioiicnl unqpiiet^^^nd wiA tvevf wam(a\ ami amasing mo^ 
f«Mi]Mot tIdbU; Mbiiice can fraeiif^ Thiia may tliey baU 
ttefit iMth ttieaiaekwa mod ^m ecmaiQbitjr. Nor, thcmgii 
aoMiro lig^tad in' cirauiiatEacea^ qiajr ^aj wbo anjo^ 
gmaller properties be less happj. Tbeir^ aotnra axerttons 
employ th^ tima^ tbat WQ^AA otib^rwiM iodoca that rest- 
less supinenass whieh the FriMch expreas by the word 
emnui^ and which is known to those only, in a higher sta- 
tion, whose minds are uncatthrated. The working farm* 
ers do not indeed enjoy all the luxuries of their more 
wealthy neighbours ; but, in the language of Lord Ros- 
common, they, 

" Free from storing that on the great ones fall^ 
^' Make hot few wiihes> and eqgpy tbem slL'** 

H is %ne thAt farming on a amall, or even a middling, 
scale ia not the moat rapid means of acquiring a fortune : 
ifcfs must be <ba effects of slow, thougli not very uneertains 
aarings. Comttiaroa daaataa hy ftur more splendid allure* 

* '' Iff^'^ws dea iieux tlolgt^ do )a oorrnptipn^ ib exeroent les arU qo'ils oat 
''appris de leur p^ret; ilt nc connoissent de besoins que ceux de la nature; fls 
^ lUbmft 'liT. 9iiffi4mu qpl jr a- p^urtnslatiaiirfU est pour ens ane habitodt* 
'' qui devieqt la louroe de leur joio, «t de Jieur cop/ieirvation. Virgile a I'll par|6 
*^bien joite, lonqull a dit: 'Heureua ef frop heuWux les gens de la campagne, 
ir^lb aik&nsissiioit loiaiMtegfs f)a< Ifur.ftarr < Aaic wttf «ti*i oomaissMovb 
^ peat ^tco seroicnt ils moins heureux : la feliciti ne demande pas tant de lumiere.'' 



mentte: bcBce. nnuiy, ^*gp*^ to obtain tkH^oh <iipm Ae 
•pnrw i^oMnre* oC a oovntry. life, and plough .inlo all 4m 
iMzards and anouetieB of biiaii^«aa. It ia 'wUh ioduridnalft 
aa with nationa; and tlie c<»acqiMiioea aie tho aatne to 
botlk The hist of poller, .and tbo liiat lot^suUf-ran 
eqaaJA^ fatal to happineaa.* ■ , 

" While seir-depcndtet p«wet c«a tiaia My, 

" As xocka resiit U>f t>|Ilowf, and tbe sVjr.." • 

Goldsmith. 



MINERALOGY. 

Though aome acf^ofinta of Jeiraey hare bieell published, 
jret^ aubiic^ of mineralpgy aeema to hare bjeea ue^/Ay 
uwiQticed. Dr. Mac CuUochf is the first 'whji^.mai^ it 
An.(i^Je<!lofjscientijSic ii^^irj; hMt he di4,>o^.ei|tfir bM^ 

JMttelj iQtQ,]Ute,geio(U)igi«al f^V'vBtfit' f^ thfi>l4iid.. 8er{^ 
appeara to have qiore particularly engaged his attention. 
jPrpmjbis account of the rocks diat are dispersed throi^- 
4)!Ut^t. MichaeVs bay, there i».good g^und for aupfKHOog 
thft ,^^]^ey^ afid all th^. oti^^r lalaf^ds .ip. the, same quart^i^ 
■«re eoiQposed oif ae^ooduy rbcka, reatin^ oft a basia of 

' ■ • . ' . . ' : ■■ ■ _ •• 

'- <>%MMM*.(T¥> t flee Tnm<«r the Oeaog.«oCi«oLl. 

•r J 
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Mai grai9St€u This primitive inaM, ihbugh n6t lE(>uiid % 
its strict forni in Jersey, exists in 'some of theiil': indeed 
etefa island exhibits varions stony substances, €iat arjB 
not common to the rest: tld]3,^in iio.circmilscrlbed a dls- 
tr|tt^as rSt Midiael's bity, L» a cilrious and ^ttniisual dw 
enmstance, aespecially if connected with the idea, that the 
whole was, 'probably, tf purt of the., continent' itself. I'hus, 
in Jersey, no rpcks of steatite have been observed, tbpugli 
fdiong the northern, and north-eastern shores innumerable 
smdl portions are founds'^ This fossil exists in Sercq; 
and as the tide, at its outset, rushes from thence to Jei;- 
sey, detached pieces are probably carried thither, broken 
still mdre in their passage through the Pierres de Lecq, 
md the Dirouilles. Gneiss is found in Gfuernsey, but 
not in Jersey. Though Sercq contains a diversified asr 
sortment :of nnnisral substances, it. is d^cient in iSenite, 
wbilih gruiitic variety may be traced in abnost eirery 
quartet ;of Jersey. Those remarkable puddifig-stotto 
masses, that IbftKi the Idfty noHh-eistern 'boundary df the 
latter isltod, do pot: exist in any of the other islands. 
^ i)r. Mac Culloch; speaking of Jersey, says.^^t4* in k 
general viiaw,: the whole of the. high and northern tract 
may be said to consist of granitic robk, and the sottth^tm 
and flatter part of a m&ss :of schistuiii, incumbeiit: on*^ it. 
He mentions a pudding^tone rock, of argiUacoous breo« 



da, coBsistiBg of liifg« iiid mnAtSlwsrt/pt of «Atemi, «C4 
minted by ft hmn of th« min€ tiaf ««, hui iM^fai^ ld«t Ml 
tendency to li nehistoso frteture ; «mI oecii|iy(tog ^ 
irltote of Botti«y bay, from Rosel to BeU« Hougve, Dw 
Mttc Ouitooh does not howef«r give the fbll exltnt (o <1m 
rock, a« it rises in St. CatherifeeV bay, of ifMofa it ooiiMt' 
tutes the noKhem boyndary ; nor .doet he diefiagnf sh be- 
tween this rock and another, nearfy aimitav in qttaMty, 
connected with it, which nma inland.* llieie deflcien- 
ciea most be imputed to the sliort space of tine 4n whMl 
his obsermtiMis were made. 

Ilie' rock described by Dr. Mae CMloch is imflt foi^ 
biifldbg, not being ab!e to sustnia any eoiU»idemMe pres- 
sn#ej when applied in detaclied pieces ; the indnrated ce^ 
ment, though in^ a petrified state, ia.no^ in dl pla^s, very 
■trongiy attached to the stony nu<^us of which it fHftan 
ibe matrix: many of the pebbles, on receiving n sUgfat 
stroke, faU ont, and disclose a polished, eawity, as if co«^ 
posed ai "fine day: others indeed break in thus attempt' 
ing to remove them from their sockets. Home persone 
aasert iftat tbey have seen, in this, adventitious fossil, Ae 
shelhs of limpets; bat, on ad]Mgentfleare1i,4he au<A)orof 
this work could not dtseover My marine exntiM whatever.' 

That thfo coMerete was ooce in a soft frtate cannot be 

-f See Mr. Konig's acG«ant sutyoiiwd. ' 



4Mib4ed: ttome of flM steses ttppetir to tit^beeti 
foiiii4«d by ettritioB» like those on the border of the 
Wack tea, ineatioaed by Dr. B. D. Clarke f others do 
wit$ and «Miie are augHlar. Thejrock resembles, in sc(- 
^eral respe«^, l^e odebrflOed INi^sh puddii^ stime; 
wfaii^ Pibkorton supposes not to exist in any other part 
of the world. 

The interionr of the pebUet is generally of an unnat»> 
ral odonr, and seme have extenurily a white craat like 
Aat of flints. They are not «d strata, as if deposited at 
nn>ious times, or as if composed of substances dUfering 
in density} Imt form oce compact i^^gate. As liua 
combination spreads inland, it becomes less pebbly, and 
Ae petriied gluten or mnens m<Mre friablei nntU, by da- 
pees, the whole disappeafs^ and is lost in other terrene 
CMimixtures. 

■ Dr. Mac CuHocb says, that no metallic traces, except 
of iron, and latdy of mimganese, hare ever been observed 
in Jersey; and that the schistus, though spread ^wide 
OTiCr the island, bas not hitherto, affcnrded any slate. 
CelKres of various hues, particularly those of a redidUsh 
east, are found in many places ;. and, near RoaeK the aa- 
&or obswved some specimens of fine tripoly. 

TTbat tbera ii not any appearance of line has beei^ no- 

* See Note (jXy, 



ticed hjf ev^ry Vke ; «b4 . y«t «t « «pot'€allad> .FlagMth faoib 
■bour, within the pier, at St. HetierV 4*0 amiy fliitft halli 
.black-aad gr^y* This IwMtl is iiregiMiitIf pwtiwt ifk fftt 
vqI, tnd .peflMips «!iR%58 in chalk; yet aeither '9f tbMt 
subataBces i* .to. be iboDd in Jeney ; 4ie.<niiy •ubslitMla 
|$Mr (J^ fonaer being {Mrtiele» of. nenite, tin. a diiintai' 
grated stqie, from the deoompositicMi of its (bIdafMiK.: 
.lHit.>thoi|gh:pfMre. Ifine doe« mat secM to hold a-^Uott in 
•tho g0pl9giMl dapaffUnent^ Jiemey, the Mithtw has found 
it cQubined with. other substinoci. ■ It exiatn in atr^^ 
•bkndad with olay or aliioiiae» and also- with flile](»< < Jle 
has HkewiserToiHMl veins of gypsiunK Though no i true 
:giia<nte has been obsevred in. the isknd* yei fpieaceons 
.partiol^t abound in s<wie»plicea. The author vhaa in hii 
•pqaseasioii' a large rounded stone, dmoat,Y|rho)lyeon»^ 
poaed of quartz and mica; and in which the latter anb* 
stance may be aaid eren to predominate ; he found/it on 
.the bescb, at St Helier's, so that its origin cannot hf^m* 



On a lavel willi the.sea, hut deef^y buried. unditrhi^ 
ehfi^ that-ampeiid oir«ir..the harbour at. St Heller's, aito 
.large masses of rounded rock, the smooth surfac«8>.fi^ 

* Tbese flints are not found in any other place, nor even in any other part of the 
harboor: this^seems^to prove that, they are, from time to timci* waaheditt'by the 
sea, inm some aei§Wbe«riog lulkmaiiiie satiMiott. 
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wbicll* (idlBdieiidjr iridieate the imiiHier ih which tfiey as- 
■umed'ibeir present shape. 

Tbe^ foregeaig^ shwt kket^h of the minerdlogy of Jer* 
my 9 might' iiavtf sufficed for a Kmited aocoatit of the 
kdand.' The* author has it how^Ter in his power to toter 
nore'iu detail on that inlerestittg subject. He has been 
fanrMirddi' widi some particulars from Charles Konig, esq.» 
wt the British- MusMim^ who yisited Jersej a lew years 
aittce« That gendeman is desirous that his remarks maj 
appear more as if dertimd from colloquial conversation; 
than from^iatolaryi inlbrmatioai He observes^ tlMt his 
alay in t the island was short, which prefented him from 
faaatowiiig anj gretft degree ^ attention en die subject 
Itisrsi nutter of regret that gentlemen, do w^ ^ualifie^ 
loHT' the puiyose, aa Dr. Mac Onlloch, and Mr/fionigi 
ecflkb net have derated inore time to the^ pursuit:: iu this 
island, and gi^ien a complete history of 'the Jersey jmine^ 
ralogy* . ...,,.•,.. .j . 

The author trusts, however, though Mr. Koai^ is 
ploanrd to telm Us reomrka lieaultory sbserraliens^rtbat 
Ifaapttblic Witt appreeiate their merits dn ^ iiiddi higher 



: The following are the particulars communicated by 

McKbnig: 

' ^ Hko vOcks of which the islaud is composed appear 



** ehiedy to belong Iq the tnp and fi^rfAgny 
** of Werner. Granite, strictly. «jp«flkillg» i» aot <ilweffe4 
** berq, but i^ rock nearly rehtBd to it, via, tiaiiite, ia wry 
" prevalent io tha ialainl, and faiiad ia vanana atalea of 
** freahaesa. Ia dtt placea where it » aaeo, it shawa a 
** taadeacy to sabdivitien. Hie variety wbioli appreaehaa 
«« nearest t^ real granite* strictly spealuag, ia that qoar^ 
*' riad %i Mont Zlfado, which alto mUaraUy sq^aratea inta 
** distinct maasea ; bat these blocks are of much larger 
** dimeaaions than those of the other varieties. They are 
** indiaerinHnataly angular, and of a more or leas priaaub* 
tic form : their sarface ia of a deeper color, which ia 
generally seen to penetrate two or three iadwa deep 
**, into the interior. This Mont-Mado roeh, of wlniA anpla 
** nsa has been made for architecttwal pnrpoaes, ia aa haidl 
*' as any granite: it is of a doae and rather amatt grain 9 
** tha proportion of its feldapar, wlaeh ia of a pale red rstor, 
** far exceeds that of the quarts and hornblende, the kh 
** ter of which is not seen ia qaaality in any of the varie- 
** ties that eoeur here. Another variety ef this 
" equally hard and eompaet, ia qnarriad at tha 
« side of St. Brelade's bay, beyond the church : it 
« ratetmtira Ihaa the other iato laeeaa of wHm ahapa 
**. and size, some of them very small and wedgiiKdiapadL 
** Ssaattbwai the Uacha ippaiir [^afacfly wUia -all the 
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^ rifts, ih consequence of the disintegration of the feld- 
*^ spar. The sienite of Plemont is of a close grainy bat' 
^ sepHrable iito smaH masses^ and therefore not so useful 

• as diat of Mont Mado. 

* ^ A beautiful variety of granite-like sienite is that seen 
^ in various parts of the coast, especially in St. Aubin's 
^*bay, towards Noirmont point, in which the feldspar, 
^ which constitutes by far the greater part of the mass, is 
** of a deep flesh and brick red color, with large grains of 
^ vrhfte *<j[uariz, which is sometimes found crystallized in 
^ it, and not unfrequently mixed with much massive thai- 
^ lite or epidote, which here and there forms small veins. 
^* It juts out in huge masses, and is in some places over* 
^ laid by thick beds of loam, with imbedded blocks and 
*^ rolled pieces of the same rock, of which also innumera- 
** ble rounded fragments are scattered about on the 
** shoiie. In the bay of St. Brelade it occurs with veins 
** of common quartz, which is sometimes indistinctly 
*^ crystallized. In this bay stands a small insulated rock 
^ CHT the same ISarge-grained sienite, in which may be seen 
^* enclosed a moveable rounded piece of the same mass, 
^ which partly projects from the hollow in which it is 
^^ lodged. Hie thallite occurs also in considerable 
^^ hiasses in the sienitic rocks that stand out at that part 
^ of St. Aubin^s bay where tbe barracks arb. Where like* 

HH 
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'* wbe considerable yeini of briek-red ieldspar are seen 
" in it. 

^ The varieties of sienite appear in some parts to pass 
^' into porphyry, in others into a kind of green stone, ia a 
^^ state of partial or entire decomposition ; to this beloi^s 
^^ the rock which forms the Town hill. The well sunk at 
^* its top passes throng from thirty to fifty feet of the 
^* rotten rock : the rest, to the depth of two hundred and 
^^ thirty-three feet, is in the fresh sienitic rock. Both 
^* these yarieties of rocks have a seamed structure: the 
*^ direction of the seams in general is from south west to 
^ north east. The rifts of the fi^esh rock are often coated 
^f with common pyrites. 

^* At Fremont and its neighbourhood we find abon^ 
*' dance of compact feldspar with disseminated quartz, 
^* and also here and there with crystalline particles of 
^^ flesh-red common feldspar : there are several varieties 
** of it, both with regard to the color of the mass, (which 
^' is generally of a yellowish grey), and the particles of 
^' quartz and common feldspar imbedded in it. The sur* 
'* face x>f Fremont is entirely covered with masses and 
^* fragments of this rock, in various states of disintegro- 
<< tion : they are all quite white, at least on the surface, 
<< and some are almost entirely changed into kaolin. At 
^ the foot of Fremont, k Bonne-nnit bay, there are ae- 



^ yeral lar^ rolled pieces of the same decomposed roekv 
^ Id going down the road, at the foot of Fremont, leadings 
^ to Bbnne-noit bay, we see on the left side a bed of this 
^ porphyritic rock laid open ; it is fissured in all direc* 
'^ tions^ and reddish brown on the rifts : a deposition of 
'* loam, with lai^e fragments and rolled pieces of the 
^ same rock rests on this porphyry bed. 

*' The compact feldspar, in a completely disintegrated 
^ state, may be seen in going to Bouley bay, on the hills 
^* nearly to the southward of the signal post : on one side 
^ a great mass of it is laid bare, which, at first sight, has 
^^ mnch the appearance of white lime stone. A curious 
^^ variety of compact feldspar also occurs in masses in 
^ Bouley bay and its neighbourhood : it is variously 
'^ tinged by a green substance, which in some parts ap- 
pears like green earth, in others like thaliite, and even 
^ like serpentine. Some varieties are porphyritic and of 
*^ a very pale green color, passing into greyish white with 
green spots. Bouley bay presents a very curious as- 
pect by those quantities of large green stones, and the 
huge boulders of variegated porphyritic masses, partly 
^^ disengaged, partly still imbedded in the loam : but the 
^^ most remarkable rock in this bay, quite up to La 
^ Coupe, and of which immense blocks Ke scattered 
^ about, and stand out in their natural situation, is a pud- 
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4ing stone^ the mass of which is the green thalUte4ike 
substaQce» sometimes pure and dark green, sometimes 
pale, including pebbles, mostly of the porphyritic rock 
abo?e mentioned, from very small to several feet in dia* 
meter: this is: a ?ery fine rock and bears some resem^ 
blahce to the beautiftil Egyptian breccitf. It appears 
to be in connexion with another of a similar nature, 
which forms the high ground in going from St. Mar- 
tin* s to Rosel harbour. This is a conglomerate, differ- 
ent from that in Bouley bay by the cementing mass, 
which presents but little of the green substance with 
which the other abounds ; its cement is in general of a 
ferrugino-argillaceous nature. This conglomerate ap- 
pears to discontinue in St. Catharine's bay, where a 
porphyritic rock begins, which is partly not unlike that 
of Fremont, but is also seen in the state of clay por- 
phyry. It contains nests of green earth, and a green 
substance like thallite, but softer. 
<^ Besides green stone, both fresh and in yarious de- 
grees of disintegration, which occurs in some parts as 
insulated masses in connexion with the sienite, two 
other rocks belonging to the trap formation deserve to * 
be mentioned here, viz., the green porphyry and the 
amygdaloid, which are seen in considerable beds at^ 
Roque MoUet, on the road leading to St Sanour'Sf' 
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^ where both rocks are quarried and employed for 
^^ paving and in the construction of walls. The green 
^ porphyry has a blackish-green base, in which are im- 
^ bedded slender prisnratic crystals of feldspar, mostly 
\* decomposed, and also, here and there, small withered 
^ globules of what appears to be carbonate of lime. The 
^ amygdaloid consists of the same mass with that forming 
^^ the base of the green porphyry ; only that its color has 
*^ generally more of a bluish-brown tint : it contains- smalt 
^^ nodules of calcareous spar, and the cells are generally 
^^ lined with green earth. The rifts of both the amygda* 
f^ loid and porphyritic masses are frequently marked with 
^* holes as if worm eaten. Sometimes the mass appears 
^^ without either feldspar or calcareous spar, and may 
^^ then be considered as approaching to the nature of 
^ wacke ; but sometimes granular carbonate of lime is 
^. found in it, in considerable nests: it is, therefore, in- 
^^ correctly stated, that the latter substance is among 
^^ those of which no traces are to be found in Jersey. 
^^ On the other hand, the emery is mentioned by many 
^< authors as a mineral occurring in that island ; but thjs 
'* assertion appears to be founded in error. The Duke 
<^ of Bouillon gave me a piece of fine-grained magnetic 
*^ iron stone intermixed with some particles of quartz, 
t< which was accompanied by a ticket inscribed ^ St 



^ Lawrence Mont Frelard at Beaumont.' Una subataace 
^^ might perhaps have passed for an inferior kind of eme« 
^< ry ; but I could find nothing similar to it at Mont Fre^ 
^< lard, where there are curious beds of a trap-like slate 
«< day in distinct layers divisible -into small fragments, 
^< which sometimes show rhomboidal forms. 

*^ I saw. a piece of green copper ore, said to hare bees 
^* found in Jersey; but this, I suppose, is likewise a mis- 
« take. 

<^ Some of the Cornish miners, I understand, conjee- 
^^ tured that tin might be found, from seeing a substance 
^^ which resembled the chloritic earth called peachy which 
^ often indicates the presence of that metal : but neither 
^^ was the substance the same as peach, nor is the nature 
^ of the rocks such as to warrant any expectation of find* 
**ing tin ore, 

** Manganese ore has lately been found, according t9 
« Mr. Lowry.'' 
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The d««crip^Te part ^f tJiD foif^piBg pages was nec<^ 
aarily eoofined to a gepQral mrvey of Jersey, and couU} 
not iaclude the topograi^iy of any particular district : yet 
as each pansh possesses aome interesting localities, it haa 
been deemed proper to add a Tour round the Island, af 
Ibe most eligible mode of introducing them. 
■ ^8 it is intended to publish a series of original views m 
Jersey, drawn expressly for the present work, and on a 
scale to bind with it, a still more minute description of 
several particular spots will accompany those engrarings. 

We propose to conmience our Tour from the town of 
JSt Holier : on leaving whioh, we shall coast along a part 
of the southern shore; and from thence, turning north* 
wards, skirt the eastern side of ^e island. After having 
migrated thus fiEu*, our next attempt will be that of wind- 
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..#fiO «^p«^^»« ripp|g,.4lH5.,i|fre«ero: jejfctflwiit>.w*.*fcfill 

>9Btl¥)%( <¥^ iMl!jbwnjeW;W>M«i^ito«tti«e«(i)«h,«iCiRkiciii- 

K'fcQfi J§MW& $^|j||e]iir'i^ .Ow .find tlffilup^ «l^t ii 

-A^i;flf^Jil¥4rit<^(<^'<»-vufo<'Ci»m t^ A 'line dClngfa 

.,r9c]^ filltiltMi|»tA0 «t,liii]|.0apd, k>f,irkieli tbat.whioh.iitit>- 

,i|Htrt4rtl|¥ti«a9(|e M,|>j,(Wi/h«.lfu^f«i APd .ia;Gmclipaiit-. the 

XRQfli;#l^vM9d« i^aifttodf.frpin^N. B^tOiS. W. Thbi^bain 

j«[e9C(ain|)«i»a9it| ipi^ :tbe.eiigged uUifmAft oflimtr «iaM00, 

, reQdtfnui^t tb^.!9f>fW(X^b, ^ w ^oetny botlk, diffieult). and 

haEBrdoiis* .\M abQdtbfJC'Abbtlie.beiiJeaveaUieinvtllene 

is tbtfVB'frpnf'tbe totm to tfia o««tl(e» Affree paMBge^ called 

the bridge;; wlieim tkuc.cwaifliieiice of.the.iroterb from both 

side» of thp .bajr,.:bM ratniedi a r<M^ Jto.ny path.* Tbe 

sands oo each sidje of .this edusewajy ih6iigh pasaable at 

low water, are generally tbb feaoist to be cOoveaiendy^ira* 

versed on foot. ' . . 

The assemblage of reeks bdfore. mentioned. dmdea St 
Aubin's bay into two parts, one < of whi<^ is- oalled the 
great road, and- the other the 'snail roadi 
It is ascertained that, about A* D. fi6j(, and {nrobably 

« See tbeTicm. 
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'>«faed (;oif^titiiteel)>dHroftlle tnitiilil^atid ^Set^-. bd ibe 

. )^liniMir«f one tff them i« ii «tiiiA'ibriit'4^Miaiivfi£l 'liW^6 

-tiaifdiibg.i^ttHed The HehM}fagv,'''h^ <d«^ W te^Udkry 

iame the seelilded'tedin'Ofa infent^n^'it8de%ic,Ti^dtii 4H^e 

t/canofitaedtaattMi the- lowh «f iSv.lieH^ a^M^it Mbwn. 

>iiDi|fai«Miihtti^adct. bl^ak Imb^iiftibD,^ ili§^^npp(ite«^^^^e 

'iqdi^ anH^pillo^ of lfae>tererail«"lre!hiiiiiii,''«tSll>^hWMteg 

'ftaidedI«t4kM 4f>l>{(>M. ' A6b6rdtri^ >tt»*<ti<tftdliitifiai^ (d?i< 

3d^ifo»»; tb«t>piift wi#echi^ ita#' oiti^dl^^^AittHh^^XiPtWr 

'idf)l«eiit6i on '^e'i^Jbnd, 6jfia' «et df ^(^SVatieM^Noriidfltffe ; 

'«Kd>'46 i«Jt))iato 4h4y 4>loo€lj.;<]e«d(bf<^Wibi^ertfth0n«d«i. 

i««kidkKtii6f>oiBie>'bf- tbo«e 4ftiv4estl inair«i^^*ftimid«d>Mto 

'«bitey «»ii-4he aito of ilie>pre8enl>jdi9t}«riliiTbis wayta^'Mode 

> iiy|latDitem«Dt, too fi<eq«ie»tly j^sortifed' tb iA' thtit>b«#Wott8 

.iifnd uttMllighfened e^, ' e^B^'fot'nbii' aiosi -atrottldiia |^r- 

4bbal4!¥iHi|etr. Moi^#i?iitloil»'lv«fre^tt«in8bt€h*^^ta£f biioiher 

/siH^CB«i(l)od:<of tfon)fM)iiiid{Bg''witb>Hc}tfi^V'An^^as<a tie- 

eefesarf, or at least ai^ a iawdaUe,^ 'meauB^f provtMnrg Md- 

vation. From this mistaken principle of tbe>^hl>}siiafi re- 

]%km sprung' all tiie nfookisb AMteHtida^UidniKH thd boli- 

ttry wanderiDgs, «f enlbusiastie peait^ftlB. ^ Of 'the ah- 

choret just mentioned tradkibui 1^» p^^sevfed- only the 

lidm^, and the foregoing bnef laoboimf of bis death. 

The situation of St. Heller's retreat must, even in his. 



of the broken surge, wbich oould net be •VM^I'^dliMlBll 
must have rekdtelea'^'i&Bl f6e contemplative rMEMMient 
From the enctroadnaiebt tH ibe-«ea ift ife w^fm' vtvy ift«* 
quently coviered wid^ fltpraj* dashed uphntL-lht i w egul Mi 
surface at its baile. • ' .. j . 

FVom the town a broad level road, c«t oat <tf ;di*j solid 
sienitic rock, leads to the harbonr» Tilo eleTttsaaof tM* 
canseway, or terrace, is about half that of tho bittriiMM^ 
and its extent above a quarter of a mile* It was Anrmeiljp 
a mere passage for carriages, scarcely adoMlCin^ mr^im 
straggling bouses and huts to occupy a 'SMiaH'^Mrtic^n «f 
its breadth : overhung on one side by die svpeirioar pant 
of the hill, and descending precipitdttsly on the Mher.to 
the harbour. . o'. ^ir. :•' ■ 

When the bill was purchased by- govenunent Apimr th» 
proprietors of the vintaine in' which it stands, apannefet 
the harbour was reserved ; and so considerable a portion 
of it has since been quarried away, in ordimr to raider the 
fortress now erecting on it inaccessible, that tbe f<Mnner 
narrow avenue is become a very spacious level. This 
part has recently been obtained, by a body of inhabitants, 
for the sum of 40,900 Nvves ; and a plan is now eseeu- 
ting, to construct wharftt, and build warehouses, along 
tbe side next the harbour, which is to be m at e w aUy een- 
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|aig»A«p^«. . ! 1... ; ; --.u .i,ii„ ,'j-n'ji'y, noil.no' -ju'r 1 
■olid «toiie widl wSL restraia tfae «ea, ao^j-ffi^e^t^i^mip 

«f »ittMyhAlrfi«e Offer tf d^e^ «aa)4,;,4^e(9i|<HQp .j^, % , ^ay 
ioitoHiifm! «Di «irQ|i.<liis)f;h|Hrge(i|^ 9B$j^,|ifiilJ^j toil- 
mi^ «Mi4B,.cM<be,i)urtt«ed iwlf^ivlieii tbe tide bas so far 
MNsnitaiA Ml ;tQ> leato .^ harbour^ MThether the foreign 
commerce -of Jersey will support an enterprise of siacb 
•Higniiiie, Itet «loiie<«m 4eterminc: at present, many 
«lf4li».MMAIIIMi»iMli^gi$ vefj sttiguiBe iMpes respecting^ 

it*. • 

A» 4m»: Mttiuf stt.wkieli iSfuiallielii «a»tle stands once 
j iii ua <*» HNun laAd, Hlnni ^Mi^ iMagined, by some, tbst 
a oonsiderftble p<Mrtion of St. Aubin'a bay aoigbt be to- 
gninwi JhMft >ikt seis. Stfir far ^tbis may be possible is 
dMfenRtoMfye if Kltemiited ailiill. It could b« so <oiily im 
Ao'lBt^tiiAier^s (sid«. -At -aay Mte, H is reas««wble to be* 
ltei%^iMii»%i«««r BMK>i«plSftbc4» tko grwuid thus aoquued 
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would not 



ot^ repiy the conaequeot «fP9Bif j^^M^jVM^ 
necessarily ^a^^ .h I .. .t. ,o ^i 

of constroctiilk a secure navei}; ip wkich yeaaels miflhi^,^ 

.. .^ — ^1 5,iiji il* vv ^ ^ ' ' . • f '*rT*n[tm 

way^ ^ float ;'lu lis aferting the many diaadr^iOaMp y^^^ 

dangers of a mere tide harbour. Tp e^het .this ^^i^d ^ 

a tiattonaf penent r fpr» at present^ th^r^ is, not {f (i^iMd^i) 

lafifd*l6i^ked bay on any parlT of the pp^'i^fK>HMl.tf^ 

islatid f every one is exposed to so^e^wind or ptl|er ; wA^ 

ship6 of war 6h thh station are obliged. qcc^ondlT to re* 

move from bne^inlel to anpther^ Sevjer^d haye^ At diffefv 

ent (Ih/es, been driven from their anchiprst and wmcIcmI^^ 

Vessel ofliirht burden remairi indeed always afioat».jB % g 

part of the small road named the caldron/ in. which. there i 

^ . ,. • ^ . .. V. . J ;-'. .' i..'ii .• ' "-a 

is a depth of five or six feet at the lowest tides. ^ ^ 

Though the desirable plan jua^ mentioi^^ cqiild IM^ 
pel^ha{^s be Accomplished^ yet the bosition ot.mutf Tfjok% i 
projections/ between iSavre des pas and the hermitagii^ 
hppibkvs to countenance the'pftssibility of a bpld ep^ro^fel^ ^ 
medt Oft th^ WeanVso as at least to form anextenaiveaad ^ 
hijAly ^ei*vi(fe«AWe'mole' ' . / t** 

A scheiiie^ftas even been suggested, of embanking a. ^^ 
considerable 'tr&ct'between Havre dea pas and St/ Cfte*. 
menrs, and also at Si. Ouen's bay ; 7>ut this deglfirn does ^ 
net seeCbT to nave acquired any great degree of suppwtor 



<SoHMfcnbe.^* Id laciC ue curi'eiitfl betweeii tlie rpcks are 



aiij|hV to' practicabte, woiild meet with nutnl^riesa obsta- 

^•i^mauni. ■ ■■•■ •' ■■ '■■■'■;"'■ ""■' 

rTom toe harbour* the road is contiaued i^upq, a part 
o^rai^'liiilU' until it descends to a sinali rocky inlet called 
HlV^e )le pasA On the bigti southern point of this bay 
staiiiJi's a range of neat barracks, for the corps of engi- 
neers V add on the ted of the road are the remains of an 
ancient ec(ifice»' called La chapelle de notrQ dame des pas. 
Tbn ti^uitc^ing, notwitlistanding its consecrating stamp had 
beint' fb'r many years, conYei:ted into a small dwelling 
ho&seV'but it is now demolishing, being within the pre* 
cincts of the new fortress. 

At a short distance from Ha?re des pas, we pass 
Aroiigh a small Village, dalled Le Die. 'Mr. Falle says 
llkatt here, on an artificial rising ground, there are no less 
Uian three ** of those ancient altars, called in Jersey Po- 
** qiielayes, contiguous to each other. The .upper stone 
**of the first and principal, measinres in length fifteen 
** iMt, in breadth six and a half, in thickness four, and has ' 
** Uiree supporters. That of the second, to the east of the 
*^int, if ftwel?e feet loi^, two and a half broad, and be- 

•SMtteviewa. 
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•*.twe9n twp aqd thret ducV, The tJiird, tp .the wettt Uiei 
«« ^^t Q» the gfoflud, #e.ve» feet lQ<^,««d 4|f^ lHro44« . Qn 
« tji^ north ^i:£ four. Qther gfe»t. stoiiefl, Ijjiijg aIo}|g lJ^ 
*^«ide ofibjp hillopl^v X fbould guess thi9 ta,j|pwf .lycfn 
** one of .the. Druidi^h.templee, which were qolj^ orbicQlf(f 
",rp,v^Q(stpp^, ipglosing withi9 thp ureat oae. «^,|iu^ 
**5,lt%Wv whereon they sacrificed nc^ 4*0-"* -'a 

Perhaps there were f9rnaerlj Po^ueli^es oq oq^ 9^,^^? 
eniin^nce^ at Le. Die, though none q{ these. hcH^fayta-^Te 
auT conisi^eral^Ie.eleration; and i,p ]^r> Falle'9 time thi^ 
f9Ct might .he distinctly ascertained; hut ^t present i^ 
ifQuld require the persevering acuteness. of a Qro^e, 9^ 
|h^ enthusiastic ci^edulity of a Stuk^ly, to di^cov^r wj^ 
ther any.such monuments ev^r existed there.. "^19.0^9^9^ 
stpncj p^<5y^ectin|f frpm a rock, of tb^. si^ne cll^i^raq^, ^ 
niergejn <;j|ifferent directions,. above the surface;^ .h^t tilffj 
ii^ye..90H,;7ipr^;the',i^|>earfMice of patur^ protuherfi^i^ 
tjijjj of artifipial deposites. Ope ns^^nihlage of stoMp 

f^J^S^^i^h^ ^^f^^l* ?f ^ si«nilar rock ; aqdoj^cj^t. 
*ll€l9¥'?!rc!-^"4^ ®T^^°*^ as jthose descrih^ J>j )f^ 

ed, on the righlbaud^ l>y.t?je s^^, and, on ^fy\^^%^,^l.,J^ 
^}ngji^hng^ou9spnn^d3f ,4jhat sejparate the p^fisb p( St. 



Cr«iilgM (^^Jtt%at df dPouvilte: 'Oa »i^eli^f^lii^, near 
ffte matforti6uSfe 6f Satnar^i somirftj^ of a 

m^tm^ifi mrmt'k c^m, oui^nH W>i'iAS^ 

imm. Att^e ^!rty.two diirisii>iis a^e V4r/l^l;ufaiiij 
6WMi(i ^« Ateiiti6^' of ^Verj on^'pSinls' W'l^ ^fic^fier 
place : there are not, h'owe^^f, kiiy cKstititgdiimhg fetters 
^DdM ft^ears thri dite^lg^.'^" -^^^^^ '"""''-^"^ 
^"IVheiithe tid6 rises %oib^fiittlieig^^^ tbe %i'^e&t^ 
It incest pidturesque scene, exhibiting a muihtiidfe dl^fsle^, 
Wuing'iVom their gi'een Jiqmd'bed;;''an^^e4'kiiigi^^^ 
HAe incWutioiis mariner to approac&'this attractive arcnipe« 
lag'6 : ' but w6 to the stranger' thus alluredl for aV tile 
llood f^cedesV tlie nunibis'r of those projeciions imireaseist 
ttnt]f( ib'e whole coast is taid'openl' aiid dfei'closcfs aternfy- 
ISg cA^i^feries of Vuggeii rocks, viairying ih hetgni '^^ iii« 
t^^j^ion^, B&d that iappefiur'lo'reh^r^^^^^^ tfi* 

lilknd absolut^iy^impracitcabl^^ whole ^ ma- 

%i^^xtetit from Elizabeth^ castfe to tH^ fob^' ii^^^&krM 
pdih^^ which Yormisi the southCTn l&^un^aV-j^ 
Mky/ii ^ioiiipletery studded wilh'irregiSfar P5!^ 
and this natural embossed shield is remferedt' mw^^iiiii- 
li^iiliy d^feiiiJiT^, by (he strong ana Vary irig ciirrenu^mat 
tttterdediihdsi cS&ggy proiulSeranc^^^ ^ ' "^^ *'^ ' "^ 
""li'h^aee&'boiif^tiii^^ ihaf kS'i^^i^' ^So^^ 



tion only, with little probability of beiog atteflifrt^.o.ti5lhMa 
W^4(i9fl^n99(J^ ^M)MtltlMiig^t in • precMjuMi iMtato lw» 
i%'miiPm^plMiB^:^j«OQ(igpwi9u» m^ladowaffeli^bteiteflMrr 

.ir.T'd) dU|5t>'ai«Aroad!t«Ma teaaMri«gi&ifir*ii%«d 4 ""i '^'^rtt U 
" And ledulous to 8t<^iha,eiMai([g^i^%''' ^^ /).-.> ^ojfic 

9£:S y;'.i •*■•'• 0: : j'"i iir:;^T/ ;.' ' •'^ ■<■ , ' a '.^A^WWir 
, dEh(B,MW$»9i^ ofift(A>^9iid«bl6!baiTttr, «gai^at tfai ineiivsj^ 
sil»ruY«9«& limBtl«»nj^(Rkiiig<yv(Uapk|;y«ik'ani •htftitmna^c 
o£t^s#i»«9t..ej7|«e4i<k»lH8fr^<* Ainnt «i In^ as. to -Mf/ 
^iMft fifiMild!fe»xi«i^t. icfltoabcnte ike level ^of'r^e.ilaidbt 
tl||(|(iMiflMiti% ntte fimm 4ie sdai The haidu aiiM^iifaB. 
shore of this part of J^ney hare boan vtcexdy.rcp^irwlif. 
a])pl.«^<lPg^b«ft^^t3ar|7nMt'.exfieiiae. . «. i 

^^ftl^ibiba*!!^!^!^^!^ feBtMaBtellotawferi ia» hmiUti^ 

q^D» hidmg in ffeiiejral|!^yered with sand. T\^ affords a 



.HAnaAttTiMislNriiq;* iit'to fo Ito^$4tK#(a^'«9iybb^''%" 
ptdjedtiMi^ <ioi>p6wd>of tow fM^I>' «ti«Usl^9imitf ibtf* ^rfMr# 
than two miles ia«»Hie>s«a* ^4H \M»>il4lJif9 mioWWktm' 
of these crag^ ^taada'SeynMur Aow«Ke?-(l<ft(B0^tte tennis 
nates the southern court i^fJ^Mfey. '■ - ' '* "^ '^ '^ ' 

Directing our course northwards, ^4JM|^>'fife ^airllBAS' 
shore, we might fottoHf Jthn Malimti iMit<»rthis 'telbttinatioii 
ofQMuville bay at Mont Orgueil: but to diversify the 
scene, let «% &r m li«ile> whits; t^iV 1^«!«0IM,^(ii3d„ 
aii^BiMKog^ac rising gfqaiids/itirob«6d< tt^ai<d! GMI(9iili« 
^ihen afriveilat the mmrni^ of thoiM 'bsiiglits, )A«fl»e|ii'i^r 
il<ili[ih(fnlifninpnrt nf IhrrfMil cwde, iQrsnfJlkrtaQii taA^ 
4]»!a<^Mant country, with a^ distui« fiMi <f^< l»>nli ><lp' 
sUbvb, to boundjdn Tisible bottwo^ff^ . ••> ^^>^^ <: J> 'to aio 'i2 

Though, respecting «U«h»«hiMidiai>4ntlWt^;:-^tf^MB'S 
gjtaabaiAdel seem* to hwre beev Ibiti-oi^od^Wi^^i^tti^, 
wiA two short tita8««ff80 wingtv ;f^r0iioUirM)Nlk\Will d^q 

6 a-n-.Sei'tbe-^i.---'" ■-'■'^i^^'^''''^'''-^ 



-peters t* hanUB <kttittf»«/lh li^«d(iMnlcflbi^ ^MflirlA^ jgmii^ 

HFTrob^h^llM'nbtbteMi i^ubji^cted to sd md^tf l ^HiliiftM i 
Ati^8«,^'i. lih^M».* • . . . ^.. _ . • ;.o.,i, ...I'l 1^. 

tmd^s^tt Wtfcild^e, fb&t,itt dtty«'6f 'jri^rv, i«r^s Vi ^tt(i^], 
dedicatb^ Hi St Margaf ei ' li 1& WqW d«^tf«a'1iiWf'll 
house bfiit^rbyiiWse, and l^a^f bf It hi(b •w^iKlMift'Kr'llie 
iikieHbtirdr Ai^ fUhi^ ia |AaftMir«dt M^kUM vM» ]f>MflWbl/ tlM» 
(*dsib wRI^^^'ibcr aiAnlar boiKliD^ii ifiait iB6lliritg«^ l^fcyt*; 
but^^$tiie/iieglm,^«tld']^i%aps'ii itiShU'cMi^il^ tALVi» 
so corrbrf^d thft^feoa^jng, that it now e»Mb«tf"ar ttktf'^r 
fll4^6'^^rl^» ti^i^i^ng {liseir ih atr ibittii« tki^et^'ViV 
cA'fdlVil^d^fbiia&s/ The' e^m^ery of die dbapePfi^ciT^W^ 
c^metbegai^€irt^%pi*fe* house f ' " " 

Bending again toward' ibtf'kea/ that ffnii "iUhVi 'tiOM 
^eMfiiihhkyi dist>lays fttieir to iriew. h fbhns a Beii^tifta 
0irvevMilfafa6iild'.&:ft«ah bi«6ie ru0lb its srateai'at'fiilL 

■ ;.- if 

* See;Mi4erPKd»teB, tbe Aeeounf of«B «ak, of-tiMoMimiy'diflMiliMMf 
tbftt was felled in tte «bntfli jjardb ... """ 
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to abetter tbfm. Among tJne.grQf^i «t .^b^^ |(OuMHtrft,ie;iP>- 
^f^piitjt. jitawU ^jmour jtoiprer^, 4rf»dj A9^ii^4«^ - Xj».^- 

^ei^ w^^ 1^ Md,, it is poiqplet^ iojBulfitfd jkmui af- 
ter the flood begins to rise. It theo ppjpp^t Uk^, «,. t^U 
^fl^i^fi, in, t^f mj^Sil . of f mrqifndiiig wateysu. Itia^fre- 
qDf)Q^j obflic^e<ji witl^ <:lomdA of spr9(f : aod.wl^Q^diie.swel- 
|i9Ci1^f»ve8.be<;Qn^.^r|)ul9nt and m9Wta^ous /bij. «M;[|^|it 
gales oCw^od^it jieeni? to be. ab^ocbo^ i^ tbicpcean. 
.,, Approaching. B|o^^,Or^^l^, we. tKareiisa a «aii(iy.|«Tel, 
l^tween blliTac|j|:sf OP pur rjig^f twad, and<tlae.,aaciai^ Til- 
lage o^Goreyjf OQ ^''ur \eU. . Xbi^KwasvQOQei a jf^^ce of 
i9)afidip JB|p9rili^)i?e,,b«iqg then tbD »«i»t,of j^t^^e.. ^ TJie 
^|]|iP9jl.4J^tan^,pi(r^ of.th^ village v^«ififi^ iip a b<;a^t|£^ >«f- 

Qfpit tpw^9 tb^ Qaiitle».a»4 #^^*: W'"u^"^!?W.^Pf'P»fl3»* 
fine inwkdatioBs, that freqi^tliKj nieii^ -tbeu Ipire^ .ex- 
trfwity, and pccasiooalljr. injure it. ,,, ,^ „i,,.^,, v^uaoa 
. TJ^p^ ft9/^^p. of. ]klQn^.i(^£W«i|> JMAI^ «!p*I ^^ f4^l5?!*%i»^ 

tcvber. 1816.) 

t,It> aiftowaUMufkttUg-Qwi, aadHwrnfi d)^ |«4trpMl^f» 4^ anginal 

iSeedwnewi. ... b.. .,.. :r- 'fr.r 
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led Ueoffirej't rock ; from which, rif r ordin j^ |<| )i;HI(itf|i%p|rt 
Jy»^.i^fif few Jtelb»^«f« :'*W'.fW^«''*«*«**«'^ 

®*^rfl5*»Bh Mth fc*»liiaRjn«.o-tfO '.u'.i3 8i r»In! Wod tiilT 
ojflten are mostly .taken up whilst young, sent liuJupuj 

•merges from the •€i,t|iii j| i B > » i » i m .M Jti ^n t A lhanimkyf 
to diis tcite of the island. 
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''*f¥okst^nlfn3rtk'WTutSft'lii9'\^ assumes a more so- 
mm^HkAciet mkn ^kY^ijii^^^lM^ia^ed in tii;^^ormer 
p^hiMifit>v».'''*W^nBw l^o?« «iob^ Che lide of lofty 

■lie Tarietj of fttntastic forms : these rie with e^h odier 
in^ y^ i S^u e'Aragiiificence ; ieuu) refl^ist' fraikn (be swelling 
lH Ji Whi Att^jnf W ^ni the ^elfswkrdf, • )>rofuiibn' of 
UMi^^iKF^ l^yikg liiirge 1>eroV bi4iil[t, ih ftoarse 
rurablingg, a||llllftf iheir dark gfeeii iMsesV itad^ln recoil- 
itl^?tMo^ iKkg stireak Wiiilv^ry fdaiiii oii' tlie titl&ed sur- 

lilkM«r-|he 6fe«aA.- •' "' " '• '' ' "■ '" "-' ' •" '' ^' ^ 

<4fiitf^«bir($ng Aemdentet «oa8t (^r some'tim^, bj i 
titUktlMk^hridhf way, seodped obt of th^ volid inask, at th- 
b^itif'ttseleti^otn we^lknM: •iM»'tt'w«re tbf^ti|fh the 
oflfi^siiig voafts, «nd open on ^Ut^'lMjr 6f StJt:filffierhM> 
This bold inlet is more circnmseribed than ditfi V)^ (Gli^(ra« 
rmi iMiH^ BuVlSm^ ixkdthb b<!i«difal afb 'frW'^«^ 
edttiNistMi.' •■ •'••-• ' '■'" 'V* ='•■"' '*■*■" ^'-^'-^^'t- 
. (Oil it >iA;ll, iilBhtaltid a8'lh4^<flil««lkm'r iht(f t^'^jr/' 
sIftlMkiaMhiieiM Mfower; pro««dtitt|^4b^ JMiJ^c 'i«s«A«; 
A Ktde to the aorthward of that Ibrtiibttidl^ls i'ii^fl'df' 
pi|»>«il«f« 4rlriek4t«ekhmi cpfMsd to'iitjp pttrpbt«^ ftoifgli 
fliid t»«W tf aw^mteeieiit ^iitflty-: it ii<iit«iibw#dHlti|if 
water, utdJmpMOjm HM ii^f /^ tiuA. 

^ See IIm ▼!««•• 



Uil^% aV'^ ihiiif> ^^Uf^ 'the pebbleV U^"^ u^^ 

Tfei^f rfiUtiltoa 4teii/- ' •'• '"••■"■•• ■•••• '■ '• '' "-'' '••"^•••'- 

4im%hM4^inkmitd Atti^ |m»H; an^^BOl fuiinWhii; ait a 

mtiHt «Y^'P'oe;'is'«ie of ^tbW'<ilesti^8'''6t'U»lJa^ 

« TOUgh slab of roek* origUlaUJir [^lac'eil' EoinsoaWII^V an<i 
kQ|^ti^rt^^"by^'ii^Verat=iipngtit gM^eit 'pj!^^. '•'f^'^g^ 
ktiincTihewilr^Ww i(i{l«eii feet' i» lengibi^'fea in^blreaiii^^ 
^ Abobt ihfe<^ la thici^^s^" S«iii<^ ol i^ toiiBer aojijiOTt. 

ilott\iiii^hYi'W6^i^tf niitg it^'ih^ i^kd. ' 'it t^ «<)imI*'i^ 
#neQ«W)na to ^k» c«)elbrated cr<M9iijbecMw ki'PWilfiera ik 

4ipl^tdi^W4i^, ^1«» tfici liMtf^ knot oe air oti iM*;'t8pl 

;, ,. . f Seff the Views* !•..■•..' .jo :,." 



treftts ftom s«ortn are protected by ^^ j^^4!^^^ !^. 

• Falle iajrs an oval; Stead a rectangle : it ii difficult to ascertain, preciiely, 
(kt original fornix the stones ha?ing fiilrar fii tlmerent directions: it has, boweyeo 



ilttr(^llirlif«i^.jBi«l#hiiPRc«bPJiM«frFMw thWi^ p ote 

•ore is a pile of vUfoeu, that eoi^fOfff^ ve^'^m^btimmt 

.* In Mr. Falle'i account, th« three tbbi together tre nid to measure ek^teeii 

that, 10 many parU, u very friable : iu friability rendeirB it fragile also. 

t The Druids considered a colossal form as tbe most expressive embfem of 
^wer in their dalties, apd the fiost likely to excite reverence in jhe votariiBy* 



<M1 

4itfBHdi>^aMf *R 4wi*^V1*^^ ^«»'^ ,aoHo)« lo -A'n\ b et sum 

ly have been more of the same id<AiaMai6^tili6tiii\Ailli^\ 
▼c**! .problematical. . ,. , . . t ^t ^ ^ 

Stones meiuiaring six ttit by flTriee^or even sfx^Wi^ ^Qara/aiia^oaly tiro ^t^1« 
thickoessy oonkl not hsve answered either of those intentions. 



the road leads iky llr« ^MMimlt t^'tuo^ket 'Mghf, firoBi 
vbence fr tortuoiis p^tli declihea to t«e fia^r^ ae Rosel,* 
AWHAJI^iBeiDicircular baain^ boundod by high rocka. Thia 

•W^^fi^lN W>^ ifithjthM Alwifl^ty Beii)|, at^fih^^ 
<TO»PW4 *•• W^o|«P<l ^»^*> fFodui^ed those ;T^^dew: 

^m/ii^'^f^J^%^M^''^9r^'» " «arifb e^e,:;. tjie^m^.<^ 

f^lH?5P^J!flW......... ..,'. ••" ... . . : . ,. .,„/, 

l|#od|^||PlHjt.9^«^paal,fMi<t ipim f [,.;.] 

• See the Ti'ewt. 



Bioil JJi;A«fl Vfl*>*».^«»ryi|fl:t|«9feuq^feB(weJ|,,;.,i ,,^.,y^ ^jj, 
-^ i ..(1 "Here iaaocenae may iirander lafe from foes,' 
** And contemplation soar on serapn'wfngs. 

coTcred with bramUes, Ati4jtk!liU^i'dlir'tbfe't'^;^l6Wdk«M 
the sea: it is now oC ^ jfrMifi4«ii^^,<4Mitf»'i^«4 tlylmre 
extended frooi theace to' He Havre de tl'o^l. Tbtft 

inWiameter at tbe ba^eV abd' iVdtn' tbr^^ tti"f&iiH kl1l-«N» 
MMimtt: iTbe greater p^^ bai' b^eii l»V«9tfe(i^'yjl fliib^i^ 
v^rf iTiitle app«ara»ee of it 6ii Uli^ Y^YI '6^ k^'W^, 
]bn<^& andtites WWi<l»8ald, b^ev'^AiHtf, y*dMb1»l^ 
this Tast baBk. Ttaditioa is totally sikeot respetj^M^'iVl^ 
cicnit a dksfensive pdst: ihfe*illiibe It bitiM ^s^iMHoaly recoil 
*j<ShittAtkvaM^ ebr YWite,"'V«ith' iHiS' '^^cMd'lNi Wf iH^M*tlMi 

IWIslerlfiixtttre t^T %ill «iM ^OH^' '^ y iH i iit tf * «d^4MWtf 
land, of light ahd lihad;E^, triRtfd9''ihtrt'tfle<l8hlg>i8i<tiilli<i>ii^ 
grateful variety which inspire sensations more easily felt 
then expressed. We see a well cultivated country, alter- 



lMln^"##9lH|^ iMo'*TAMMttl'ciiMi€M)M» 'OT'^MOfJoi^ into 
§ K ^ t tmy nimti' 9Wilit« beaiAifelfy lilltt*t^;llilei«per«ell 
lH<ii trood, 'Md iNWkeii b|t» imaatt eaelpsoi^t, <«<tf«4iW"t 
«MtidMrtbl« ptfpdslHHi. Snddenljf w« eat^ron a wfld 
floaiM«iBMK4MeBa,.MUir«iy)clestitute< ol traet, aai <iMW* 
#i<i|f*«l74>fiM<aliMit iB«6alM euilizatioa^ f^Ote rite*: 
IraiCiit fMMiiiii|/.(Hrm^f. Loobiag tMvarda >4be i iu fcai 
the •3F>* «iHi|]r «^kak<iii tkamiaktaMiatai spaaet fc^faa^ 
«MCM» of irfMApUurti*- It aeeii aalsf a raa^e af .Uaak (tSUm 
ygyrtilly ok#ait inlli U«Me fegataUet that lava 4lieMadk 
l«l^. WallMlk^HalitVDB, >Baoh aa Kcatb, 4ko. ; afiLdaiMarika 
rapid dedititiet, a numbeK .4)f narroar BKaadariag^poAm. 
fi|rniad^4^|Ba(t*Dl4raa^,,aod aM^aaaatljruplgi idii% 

.])aaeeadj»f aaeivaMlilia'fi^ad fto ,tka paUBIy. 
»,n»bla.g«iH^}»aimHliJlaaiaj iia;»{^ o|wiia<la naia«< 
^risiHl lifc^itlia JNiya.pr R»«al# aM »i C><h»»wt ii^ai 
#«(Hii^ «l gigwMw^r«ialwi. fiait, ia.diaitf fait aadMi, alw%* 
fran UTaar da Rattl |o„BaUa Baogiie. ahaa»altfM 
fa|gadtaaA#vaaipiAMn» •oom, ia -aiaa jflMtav •arav Ika 
•taal^'MilaKkig ^aC aaftb aad vanlare* wUahi^- iar MiMr 
in «M» MiaaaiHBt Iha nteal alBfiliiy^iii>ilia 

.1* -• ..; • ;•; »'. i '.»•* 'it 




-)</Viie htmsh im ttoMfcpdt^ ^ 4<»»W M(»i>giii ^8BU lil ft» i»>tWWI 

CodriWt ^eeiniMs of vfery ^ minairf- )^ H ^M teiwl d H s^Oift 
•k itl te i partv ab<»ve'bigiwwatei»<nMrfc^~^ftM t^<Mlft(^'A>M^ 
ptttffl lkvhlc¥s, ta nil outikist.- A ttatt^;/i1Mi«l^ 1lf>JfM# 

wfflumMriiibg^^ posHioDi; maeft tend'to'y«dd«r1«T«^*-tt»i|^ 
•MtHptM^lKr <|«iaiW.ttbor«)vd: <'♦»«= ^ <» «^Hi7»{-^f> Mn.}T 

sive marine prospect. The north-eastern horizon skiif#V 
«iMUeniUte portion of lo^^ef fi&mtluAf : !|Htli»^>ltf Qhe 
Mr«by'-«p|Mwr ^e kiandft of ^^Mlliil^^'AI^Ktfll^.'^Mtf 

raAimns 'the Ibng d»feial«^i«ifr:^ ^bMl^ 
itdMMdDes, and liife P^rnoit^; H t'n vorifj ,.^i>il 

a{8Wmti|BtMMl of towns has^ iv a0^g^t%i«fBikN^{j«||||A 
4lMieea»arisen'fromaceideritaH t«aipol«r^'3iioi»lAi|>e|iottj^ 
mtf^^mB^vAcM, that eeasorer, HmfiMmmMpaMi to iieiiiieiMyi 
If not generally, unjast. It has been siiMi i iilUlWI MlpHii 
of Jersey should hate been af Ayolay liay ; and were not 
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it'{s>lli^k^'d; W^ ^iitt<^nt dnptlb ofWer <6 fa^Ol^ 
ahJ^e mik ib\i^ iUre: iv has "beete nrgteA; thai "iAM 
ifjipft W IdoEliKnfci^d' a noile (tier, witliut'tfttoie ictf^ 
dbi^lbVsom T^iida niig&t fttwftya be 4A<Mii>ifHm!k;^m 
aattj«'dtB^f (iat^ oY'th^ filand; ^ir^ itre oiilf tid«^liJk 
b^iT; thttf Hfi^ ^^A'd^fbiity «>r Jersey to Ibe I(rst4!rr'isl4iiili6 
tttia^Ho'teh^alid; ^Uia'bie 'faiWeteed; thkt Xa G^Wrbttk* 
i^bdM ibol^^tt^i-'^arditlieio^^rcoixtse ; ihitiU^ hifiir^jSA 
amM'A' '6btim^^t ' init s^' iendetvowi fdr tttp 'BiltilB 
ftek'dE'ibi^'i^iatid&riBtibr^deHDgJersisy m<)i(^ J^yilfiJP 
dil^Icf tky'fmii<iB,"iuk wen !n an vfiettsiv^ as k dUkumV 
nj^'^'idiiihAi tbe befghts of BoiiTdy {n^setot iti i^fltiAi 
iik^fbir'i^t^g -f6ri^e88» ibai ^otilB tidt be eitlife^' ^ofe' 
i^iitifl^oir -fljui^yed' bjHiote aspifu^ emineiices.' 'JSHkbSi 
to^be'er ibid; and miiy luve b^en t^ly ^di BUi'i^Ai^ 
4;6lk\idbflii^dtf^ mmi aUb faaTe ibeir WeigbtV 'and -i^ 
ml^^ j^^uc^d ^as would pi»rha^ Kauae tKe Hp^MiH 
aiW tb^ pi^^xuleraie. :]^or 1i^y' cebtUtriea' lekey'^fr^ 

^e#, iiuif nd^^xaUlta'ihbdbita&ts Were fanbe^ H^' fiHi^ 
ecoMMu uSWtfaMifoi^tMkin^ai^iiieM mppt^di lB>.mwtmmi 
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turally attract ^||fH>« .ttImVi 4i»f«ve4 a- littelifco(»d<4NMiif^li4 
ipgf ffft.irtlPi1^ffiWf9Pi?gei^iiQi tAtetitfing iconMnereli»nfkat 
«iiMta<i-IW^'rif|e9, tl^e jslffutors and foiteignen; .E«en<poMti 
if^l^^wqB.Qf^f^^lipr^iid &t Aubb did iiot:eiiBt»4t 
iprpvJ|di,r«q¥H^e,muclf«argqiaeiktlo support at pr«lki«n«9fiii 
|f^YJ9|i;ff qf, ^pnl^y >ay. I^ is true, that - the plub iioMKhi^ 
^^.J^^^f,'s|j^,si|t^ed, d^^fy& but UttJk fcpEi: Aboiitiwit 
tal line, ^%}mh i^/iP%ay.«eapQQl, its.envaHNi^^Dfff ^gm^ 
1^.fij^^^t^rififi.,^(f^^tiii.wayag9; and tbe.^ttlhMmiira, 
«f^lf;|)|^(i|,(rRm tjio^ mjursmy grquiid«» iROuldl. a«4«Mbt4KHf 
^M^«5W*'iyrW.ffP^W*e4, were it sot for .ibe,«ea, oaiJMie 
4^one (-^.irjiipj^, .title .town i^ erected, «Ad. for Wr aibmnfl 
?,P^¥'g(l^wew I^.Mont de la ViU* nfid .L««i Wi>^»|i 

¥iX(IW^ W^^<^**^*»' ^^^e/?h^qt«• pf ©W* ,r?#p«qtiye nook| 
height heing extremely dissimilar. Tba^ QyffpUig.p<»rnHl|i 
^fi^m^mmr^ f^^^y W»d8, «W»d fpimw i»..<»i8*'^r 
^AW^f W<J.lM¥<8 iW.«yBt**liwb«d » oqn^t^Dt circuhUwiiMiiijt 
CT#?^J^i«oriWd mi^d ^awiep.off in> 8D»aU.p»(»RtioK ol 
^^^t^H^^^h. -APpwing l»pF?y«r die evil to exiftt, it do«ft 

tefiiftl^»Ai5^ft "i^« '.*w* .^orBv«B . mmaiifts th« .latii 
*^ ,1^.^9^ %?' ^i!?W» :^iw* ji|iter««cl dif ; town!pui«He llwiJ" 



tliiiik.tli«> ftkm^'wMishwiiyMt^dik iftfiMidfhiixttf cl^^j^ 

n<fioiilay^«(flW8>iiid6«d'btiM>l«>tky^$tt'W^ «aM t%m 

»«ii|»tal ']^ier wigbt 4)e<c«il8tr(l^l|«l#V'ibtti> W tlib^1ii'^>ttiiiA«v 

ti>vm'iCdi'fte>Mlt' on 'Ibe <debirvkl»l,''Hlld>'Md^«l^6Al^<b«; 
fbo>«le«p>rdr tb0! ^at«t>08«tf> dPfotfeigii' \;irt¥/^^ ^f Hff&i^ 

«^g witter !at»o^ would il«disyiftitfjr>«x^i4<stl^6tf.<>'ul h>> 
(|li»ediinM»«fial'iaa4 pHvttt^^or^di'M flr6"^dlitr^^ill^t'Hii 

Umi^ HH^ d<iicit«Mi (ifihoM Whd'^t^ '1^tl!^i'*^iiaifffi€»'% 
Appr^ciat^J^it^liiiimmne^ ihot^iifn w\e lAofy 't^rm^d 

AtfHghldf«««dl«ferteilt'kin«i'""' ^ ''" '.'••">'"'•> 2^"'*^' ul^i^jA 
I'^T^-rcoAtemfAlitive'tiiiiMl, the W^d' drtfciifftii'aK^^Sdeiir^ 

iaittiii^asiMT!!.' The Uei&'^tetttiiitaM-ii^ili'ufltii^^H^ 
liivtiaktitel rock^and rtie <$jcpaii«ied>oc«ikii— wtiMi'ttUV^^dl 
der^ uBhMereAtmg, tiy mbii6t(nidtts'<c6'tftM^fty;*Ab<loiii^ 
ttdmiet of' 'gniCif)ritt||- tei^<i^k», ■ ¥Pe i^fttfalff '<^bkt^ 
thttih with prospeets dif<^ltaf fettC^^diMiS^lfii^iilAie^d 
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•nd grfttitdde. lo Jertey, whid^ nwy lie !ltf!iM4 ^•MVPiV'^ 

4no«^ !<>flh# Mend pbungrtt ml #i<«gF stop. The m^yi^iMiri 
f)iDiil4ft:Mp^tUmi iip Ami eiMilM* aiioeewiQai. <rf .muryi 
ron4t<r(>ifrY» it irct>y A - ,«v^,4Mfi^ ■ wibipli* lioiirovat irtt u wngi 
wftf ii< 4i;«(«lAi9Mfti/Uf».mJiie. 4)f<i«»«iBll9r^.t«ni rtgi t| i ai r .< ii tt 

iWldiit)«fi(S49|mt^»fkQAd«ali;U»iagMB'^ Bmmm 

Nuit. This is a small port, HmumkI' liiF iW liiilal i u it ww u m 

t|!Wrpro{itf)tiogc.p<vnts. ISi|ck tfrefik* !«« clM|lfWlli|^'ilif9« 

•r»«^i{Hnqp^f(lH«id9aplyiBde»loflah«i««. Ittara.mMb 

<^l0ii8eiip«ae4';t« « > rt l #f ly mmi^ W o < i»tJ<iiit inJMa 

< ^<Oi i «A jilwm»it.byi<h» ctomiiAnlijfeliir f<Mf . iMitaeft 1M 

'< ■>•» it •n-n'i 
• The French term emm^mU espretiet the wnntioii, applicable to the ntneet 

i|tk« ft Mlaiial ilt«ttiM. 



tt^tMg 'i^X ^^Mm to UeiMy- «ki*tMli 't^<9m^^'*fl^ 

MMifeiiMily higli, whose d«(^it&si^4Ui^biy^M WBer 4w9t& 
itajftiifNi ift dMiirty porlioB «if sfa<»r«>h0i*b«|^<tfH|M|a1#p^l« 
linili^wiAi fertk, broon, mid fOM«»:ert>iit^'Wtdt<hiiftllr^of 

ift^tlM •Mimdi Mbay of 'the>mi}irir Aktciotrt%0*«6si«i«(btfi«« 
wHk it. I« ^<ftka neadily, and * ibit*ttorAiAe)i*< MAl^f^'dfitf 
ttkN»dlt lo MTOnll plmtU'the qtHU¥iMtto'l«ft^i(^#»)fli^ 
«»«oiii^fted into lihh poMb. -«'>>• u >ii '■':''r .-.iuA 

aflbe p^imiliMl Aiel, 4tt tiiig quartefi<iM40igf^A#'lQiHli^ 
«itMi(0#ittbdbiUikte, ifttuif <if a t«fy ordliuM^M^flttt^ diu 

^»iV6iii llieli«i|glrtii of 8«iiii0«K«i»<iMr«4% wDqitsBiMliQp 
bl9V m Mhy'wW' of «lie iioigUtonitaj^ il*Mii^«ltt«<d^«(6^ 
Fir«Bch coast. 



III yanous parta of Jeraof^ mi4 >«P(l«QMUj.Mi8ft. 

i^Wiht^^^WPmS Ww^ ?*# «.fflf»IN».* iiiwjter «iirtoiii 



• See UinmAtMt. 
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AnfateTt w Mj i pw i wi >i/»<wgg» fci i w > MU i ti t ii i i nt i ^gtiH^ 

«a*4wid» •rethrow* in. TheriMM tkmtti 
a ftroof apeeicfl of rmb, to which ntwuyi mfi Ab»ii 
■irfiKifcr.li aw .aitethtdv M^Imh th«ae' 8trii|p^'«li^i 
flievlif iBriMliBindt tlie penoos •uen^«il.»«iiw>Mifllf 
: then* ■Mi. dw w riwg th«m. qaiekLy Ihitmigh Ihmr .hiaiips 
O t —iliMi i <ri hw i uu j i» eacited >iii<'4ie h o U t i ^ «ldl)» M#|t 
turhyniMt dMdutht. Mid melanelM^- mmm4 y iw iiK tii. , « lib 
iMideviilbto<|plKi«i9 (XMioevt.ttiK um&\ 4i«l»qMtt, «llMnii| 
blow with eows' bonu and rufcjiihi. i.TM».atiifHHw^ aiwlp 
«lAfB«MiiiMikdMiiyuHtk itr /aan^nil h^mw ; ij|.% 4iNl|Md 
fHt^'irmUmJmtpm^i^' Whtmngmicmimk piMraiMltilMh 

Miiajr tpto. Ji aft o y^ In die fera w r pr»<infta it>i»tno|pjan Up 
iiiaeliB9» arii9««bi0f^ied.«a9t. Mill's eve, 4t4li9iiUMi^ 
, pa>ftitfch«ffet B ii» tc ii< Q .tP »taBiq Ohriatian^fettwaVift ktmtfp* 
<rftlhab«ai«h; ^ikfMjr lttkiteAtollJdstiiiiiiiefi4t{f.(-. ''^.f> 
i^iIJaai M4n < i rf p i iiy m^wtf this' recneaticita jnanf h«»l4t' 
WDlrid liB »«n tf it en^acl m the innocent thoiigli^liipMMl- 
niMb M i M K < n i|q(rtt iJ e ap rth e d j byli nnbappily.it hii^ islef- 
dMnA — uftro fi XMi , wMA 'it -of- •»: l||^»(>ol|>> fl ti il< i | : 
iAftflr 4ke. apart ia orar, paete W WW m4 Myf f<%#>|Mt 



^dieMteikfte. J«W» «iiaiieh^'tiorttbtft£dfiTM«it^~'4«»i%agr 

omlrftiiiiTrri'j j^MvniMiiit 'Imi^flMtf^ iBwih»ikiM» — rii fct 
J|a« #r)tiM Attfle^. ' Both ^tfveie structUfwt.wgeMiiigit 
filly, Hll»^tlW*«^<^'*(^M;lNM >i» ffc— #j^ j'ia<h u itriiy d^a 

#%«ttih'<^ill$d-'wtty a steiepilfi' *'»•'' '''-'•-'f «''<:-> ■■•■■■■■> -f>M 
^ '»VlliAitfiit^ otff iNiuls fron 'fid JdMf^tobUMsbti tlwiauist 

"•KNlljAilrt IdMh tiMrdiiglrir (llMaiiRiit^>lkrt*-M(l gM^di- 
«cr«ii0d, < part of' th« eomitryt A -^lopt «ni&aailB fxad 
i|bi#tii-til« teoait; tf^ thovgli gffa«ifyi«^iilie epdtvMi 
ifHM|«Mrafiiety;^4#liet«iMyd'wMi maai- iHauiill^|lart»iiyi 
mUAk <laft|^^. • fVi^'K^bw', wiHi 4flHaf «tif» .MH»«k4MMa 
«f tliecip anA goats, alwg h ' rt^hi H ; ' fHil^F '*•» UMl^oiy 
•Milt of Mi^gfed preolpieeaj tvber^^ »*>iM> a^n'itoliflt the 
IfliiaC «lMiiblo-iiieiiao«i dtt t atii i l py di » iii»'» na mkunn i i m b 
a»'><Mber; #e acclltitf i»«o UMp mt^^uMmiiiii^f ■■tj - 
Ito to [^i^MVve « Mail oa*ii oin ai >iBk r ait w ym i j 
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eiKr|*»r^t|»^/ia9!«>*»4«<«»ftT»W.. Rfesent ^ very ,9V^tipi|9||l^ 
that they once constituted a Celtic jf(Of(|^ynifn'(b,^p|lyfM| 

W^ho4«l»Hwi to,.^«t wh^cly has V<Jfen.f 9f*lWl"f<n^i?i 
•new pw|9i^V»^p|y,.p^t^d t|j^. .. .,. , ,, j,,,^, ,f,..noita ^rft 

St. Mary's church,* at which we arrive next, stands 
makti^-'aibtieli 'hmdiMMlD^ apfiearaiieie. ' ' •'=*■ ••' «• " "" •' 

• See lb* Tiew». •»''r»'''i ■y*>* 



m 

'' 'iOft qtiittitig diat chuVcb ths ^^'l»iAJi6r';tt¥duiblit8di> vtttti 
ftJH'fc<i*'P«n«iftlngbetw66tt' lofty ^^efeiig' Wlls> *id*fl^ 
clothed with fern and other wild shrubs, that, if less -p^ 
i&l^ io^t^^ owners olr drb' ^it^ Wltim^A »i^'|»1^n 
^Ulirei^ of €cres, at thfi juicy 'gffts tir'f^kofl««Wli^«?f 
k^imf'irMure- ott f^hlch' th^ ey^'f^sttf 'W)ih')[4^alMl«» 
t^^' i^ey h likewise AioAhA'ik* SB^nt ^mS^^itim 
^^eg'bfoi&andfir.-' ' ''' «• >-"'^''' ' •-''jm^ f^'if J*>«iJ 
''Utl4gth t&e ^ind{ng'pa{Ii'de'^'«tl£Kl'i#?diy {d'^B^M;^ 
tiful coTe, called Greve de Lecq. This inle^'1A^Ks"nAl 
Biin^il mkyh^ said to' reacfi mi(^%'^"tii^tliefi{^|)y'of 
«l<J?ef*itt''tliat'bf^lenibhti fc' Ma'ky^^M^k'^idtin^'U 
B^W4 i^ t'ariafis placed, % an^dUf ''i>r6lj^^oilSt' TR& 
^x^^'iltiei' of ^e^e iibmts ^ayeWe^\6^ii^6WHy^M"im 
i^A^'4'%1^ cb^i^Qdin^'Wa^ers,' ^nd'tto^f^rttl Rfd^t^i'o^ffk^^ 
i6kr^ rbclcs, -whibh ilte Vefi<^6red eJ^k^eriyel)^d^Hg6iM,qi^ 
the strength and diversified* bblir^'c^'tiie'iiUfi^^Mi>^i »'^'' 
^''thy bliir ibat'iiiaVk^ ik^' loiikiediiitb ^MrA'^bdmiff of 
i»%^ia^ E^ii^/^W^lte to a^^^nornbbttii'^unl'akft^^ 
ftto7ng<^4 T^Atttf 'HtIF elaFed^<6Wt%l4l^ iMm^'i^'^mHA 
de Lecq, the base of whicl^'^^ii ^ la&^ Ua^/f^^illS 

^ Dr. Ma<; Qulloch bas descril^ this part of the northern shore, as '' ^xhibitiDg 

Viewed from the water the c^h!n%9tpflF ¥»ltefelHl«ll> iHJiNfrl/Hflte!! 
eDgraving of Grere de Lecq proves how much the smaller projections lemuiiate w 
ahaip ridges. ^ *»iv 9,1- m^t ' .... 



soirie apjteaht&ce of a iniinpt^ ' tbe iioftfier«f4lbcfiH4tf(«f 
this treiiaeiidous dlitf is, iNi UVeHl plM^Hy^it»fVStip\tin 
m io'akiiiaii i tietetlfA^ 'fortnl kt oAetB,'jC '4«M»jlliAi'l» 
itiie s6a lii Uiigenialsi^s ofdedtided^ocAt:' ■ * ^ ""• - ■ » "t» 
^^'irhefoire^ of (he Vov^s, hi fae«vjr^iiS«^ (rf'^ivtad^-'^ipMA- 
ifliy at period ^beti'Ute tid<<« Hso'to «tie'^iin«ieilW<|Higllt 
of more than forty fe^t; i6» alOa^' fbe SnEholtf-^Mttteii 
'iin)ast, astomsten^y ^eiELt: In many jj^tfees f^ ^wsioUare 
in a ^ state of p^rfid cBs[tttegrd«ion. The tik^kh^vimge 
Ws tWreforcl'^coop^d'oiit ft iiuniber o^ e)ld«tifti«a*7«i&* 
derihiikiD]^' the ' VdeVs that liang; feat-fillly ittifielifiH^f ,^«<ito 
tfae cavities thus bd116wcd' but- And'loftoAkg SMpmM 
lofty caverns^ or perforating sharp projeetioaa.' iMlgeoA* 
rat, tiie rocks' on this coast are tieamed; taking KMflhl^ent 
degrees of declination. At Crete de Leeq tiiiey tmiteiai 
wgle of al^bdt itlO^, and thus produce* a p^t^fH^MttfaMBOi* 
beV'of V^ry actit^ ^ints, that giV^ a peculitt'eliltfaitee^'io 
tliVs part b^lh'fe nbrtfaem boundary. '":fU 

''i^as^itig the newTy erected barracks, and windiiif 
roiincl^lihe Ea^edf the lofty faiil, alr/eady votieediaa aaatA^ 
' tatiiig<Aie iinAiediate eastern extremity of the cove^ thffre 
'^ is tf Bappow^(>edrenitioQ of no gre»t height, which 'es;^d8 
J9 leAgiy^ about bn6 hundred leet. Thia aubternmeMia 
passage, which canaot be. explored when, tbe tid^ is upi, is 
rendered difficult and>fmplea9aBt by the lumps of detach- 



meat six feet in h«ightj fTo tiberigbt 9f;,t]^,f^l|^^•^cl^n, 

4ui<iMa bM^ieipearMed i«aQthfff >ollo9r»^,.wliieh»,^fjfcoft^i; 

ttlt re|>orl^ % of . wi imane^sura^lfi ( ^^9gf%, ^ ^t.. !»H'^} : '!P 

iMti>esAeiul8>dBiy.abou^.tif«iitjrfip.e^ ,,, -^ ^_ j^ ..,.-....'''■■ 

rirfinlmrgi*^ fir<»B;the,tii^^^in0,aiiolp^f.j^^|^k higli 

fiffMll8,j«f:«.p^rai«flal shiijp^, TOwr idt^eni^9lv^i( jn frqnut, aod 

lwYe:'a.«iiigulaHj «tirHung ftpp^iu^if^fj^,^ , ia t|^ c^t^^^ 

;thftt wbieb is lowesb dpwii on tbje f^ipiff^^, thj^^^ja^iuf^ )VAyi^ 

liwreiiNlrst thrpufh) aad.fpmf^fl^r^gh j^^ 9?^^?^ ^^JPt'''' 

.'tan^liteaijUK^ic^flKf^* :. .. ,:..-.:..,.., ,,. ,,..,.,.. ..,-, 

tn Itf lit {Mtitt 4>ft tliis motonj^ooiis ,€^iff>. i^t^fiT^ ^,e despeivt is 

Igriperpendicflar, th^iag^nuity Q(jk.fe;i^ ^asants tjas 

tibQ]n.0.cpiu^jaet a.ffit|i^ the very aj^jpflyurt^^e of 

'4vWcli ii4anri4br Vcaiip Jbeing tb^ gran44ef^4^f^«im,p 

Jersey, the proprietor of anenttfU^ i^ .this :^fgfl^mkM^, 

.•iiifar,iBotiaMUiy.]^eaii8 sinqe, l^uDU^tupg.j^e ^B.t.\^^i^^m^ 

imer. expenAnoed, by; hath hifpueiif Mid bjisf t^fffa\^^^, re- 

o«pteting .tb4t ^sstnti^l article:. fo)i|i^(,jl,^JtM>jfij|i^^ nej^- 

^'^'%i>lr.Ml[c Culloch hu gltfen « veiy jifctiii«f<|m tTcirWitl^eMKliramp^tS^he 
n/n rn jl iff^ ovly, o«e V N^g o£.f ;|]fr|t|iii|]|d sha^; but Us drawing exbibili tfwir 
^ .cuteni fton^: on the western side, which is opposite to ue liioatb wuie pi^rfo. 
''rtU^tutm^,' both hweput^tlfe sane tdingdatf Amu > .■ -.I^' .. .. oi -} 



ofitktogiTMasvt*!^.)! ■' - '"' ' 



*",'>i.kiHj .! >■■ ;i-.. «-*j 
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BUl/k (ff4iiifi$lh(ilMl<fed'|iVi«i, .t»>oiM ottiof tlii)<ifelM>V«cl;iil 

6mA K?««rM Ti/itfm^ htvnie <» hk' shottMe^^'MMI'tto!^ 
cobiile,fk^)|IMr('iin)t0tt» OQdtniet to tl^graiitibiiiiefir^f 
tll^>wb«lil'idi8ti^fi'* 1 i •■ "'■' • '='• • *>' ♦"" » ■«'••:;••» i;««> 
v/fV>'-dlsfetMl |ii».itt|M»i4afa(; poet of <St«ve dlt^ljfeotfy'ibM^' 
ii|uatlMflit|i»y*^'^/fewr tfieam, with itevdMl inAkki^giiififiMP 
cHffcirefit 6letafied'^pi»i«/ts.' OfcjMd'-jretrts'flOlMe '^lery'.iMSd' 

]i»ett,-hwr<!{b«)lBir)«r^c«didl.<> >!• " •• • •■•■; ••• < •"■•'M>iI hu^o 

»ihr0gi4«i"«^ liw tuMiica of the- oMlstlgentMltynis^tiifi 

tbi»<i|uivt6r(>i0f'4&er;4«l«iHl^ 9 fe# lifyd «|>o«B 'iire^iiiifita) 

aj|>fli«d -<» tbr^'feMMi^iof iMMiiei. s*nif gling :-ii«iep'>«lMi' 
goiiti^<>o(&<to«'tlle>^rdw<hi>!foatt' omiioti wi^k ipnopri^jMiayi 
.ctiliDul0,)ooftfefiil«ii|d't||6niil>; yer^ bere aMi>liMArdybb4y>iMr> 
. c^me^mfts^ ««(#ips'<if •taletable' com, UmiI ^cletti^F ofkuliii 
ihdifpmmdiltoth&iWHfi^kAe of gm«0riiiii|>roroniditi-«<!ioii 
4rift:#idiloeDtiloibir«8f'am' lArt, as in: Bngldnd* «pflid 
0ifeiiq1|ii»'^kikknilHri.'Bp«eieft'0f grain," •#lMwiMig(»i}:>lMiKi 

laden with vraic^ in going up the steps, feu over: he was found, on the foilowii^ 
the injuries he had received baffled every, effort to rdune it. ' 



mi 

ij^^^$tkm' Mmfli ItrasA) mhegi, bwil^v fiiw m t v»i i tfo*> 4to«i 

%vfHiStHitiit;?iMrteyi:4berlciiatQii)k7of)i(et|wHi^ kiH»eik tm^ 

ing together the fore and hind leg 0fi<jtjbe»ifeasl9(i«idff{i 
'Sl^)a«(r>4it)d6 preraiite <b«fn>.fB»in4Mip«% «JV9fi4heflfW 
a^^infhtlvaU^; JdMBll mw^ ic^mtnoo im^^ nwrlhetqn/^^lliA^rQofr 
invffpy^fir J^0aking' thrvAtgb »the>iMf ^t^i^ brt^ »ll^-ilfflH> 

even horses that are turned into l^,\tm^^iffrmiii,timn 
iYi|iti;«lneAru» 4iatb^tlMB»i)ir£^ hwMiiir^akt tb^ 4«lli^i4ls- 
tTMWifftg -TOO^v tbey flBluat • il04|uuN)'at»^ iawA9vlHrdiamliip«Mt 
tsriA'lMiln^-o/Si^aftijig: boFfie4:««ltld.fi1i»<i)ie«f% fatm^;? 
1t0l1»e(l('Wlk^Il^pll^^r«din>or<$b«flKIs$:illiMr.1leftd» ane Nii^ 
t^ntfifisifoiwi'Yl^a^' to prereaA 4h0ftt'ffr(Nfno<baniigoo^ijnrg 
etltq^rHl^ek ilN!ai<efcies» - From .the!<i«!id9tialiiii^fiU>e(,«(iilA03 
iidaailfi ated fbani^Alimc being MrDlked}il*D^4hu»^<)iiisa||b 
hor8eii>baf»lm»|cen iMMea, aiidlM«<iM9«Nd)ih<4ibifum||d»rft 
hW<^«aiitM>t^^^tiif Qreve .de«lia«q>wilikofd»iotibla(g»fl^ 
ttsd^nhh^'^jBffiill th«r^(< < '}^uy eKoava;tio«i^iai«lk|eaeiibpatatK> 
of the globe* are supposed by geologists to have been the 
^fl^cfs'^of violent' coaviiilsion^ of ibe earitb i'^fuid'^ jsmU 
iiiift6d!il«Kt)dilfinwBt-netJBUie><T6Jtaai>ba¥e»-£ttlid(«i> «oin0"ii^ 
Ae smaller fissures or ruts : but, m Jersey^ the careriis 









i^^ 



fh«inMhs«btk»<i*»rtil«n«Ae,aMd*ahpii *• in 

aiulMU«<8^te«iM ilM(ftt>Gfcf«««de fapqji-PbMoif^ i 
Ifo^trtrthB^ff^^'iAnh i»l&de-kMiiii,»«^«4iMi^«lill 
l«MiMD«< aFev stranganmake awaUmie—lfc Ji tilw i j »tiwtfc> 
«ntviMliB9^id<«aveaf and A«<i<r gpMiileriMtolNin«Mi4li 
MfttBi t» gtR: otoMHl to>«ton#t, wMmmI 4»«» lnwlhig 



western side of the bc^f u^til it tonniiMtes abraptlj Ui a 
precipiee. Anapiiroaciiti^tealoqgt]iei4>oi«i*pi!»VjiBt«4, 



«dge •€ <he pr ec i pice, a iwi g h fHrti dcacMMk to t h t. ip »li 

AilidMBt^flhiik 



itfs 



tmm* 






lea.«6»dhHMb, ««« asMi^tvwriieiitcMb^ 



IpAiMl «HMii«i^<Mwt)pMdhtifem iae-eSeoAa tt Inliikl 
<* fli yttqaidt. «*»)mi snort i !i i:iao «V£4.i !»ii> 1o tibta in9lii'>7r 




aies" such music must produce. t . ^ ,,.|, j 

alfrVP (SF^f5a.|Je.J^^cfl[,#lfll rfw4 wciBnil8»|»Jp>l|R^:WM- 
rfwM^^i .i* i%<> J^omes levels afid pw«^.^t||;^)^ 
iFfl -W^^ VJfWfWPf* Jum^ Yioch^Ua de |i(|y^,^^ 
Vincheiez de bas, exactly opposite to ea^ ot^f{r„,i,^f]^ 
4w|cMlW5t.,ei;t.^„%mfjr..e^i6w !>•» » TeD«ri»M«i«Wf<^t, 
•J»^jjM9Plf!iy«, fU jUe i&s^dnl oliiiracters pf a «9m;t,j|i|l!^ 

^«>* tfefi fin^iw<«» ^h it?, t^rrpt wd -WM,,. >;ifhe«]Ri? 

Carteret arms are placed over t||« ppr^.,„. , , ,^„, „, ^j,,., 
hvYWI«(9M»/JJf»*»8J»a«ihe«?» i*ipactwflftTW/|i?^;^hft a 

the kind, in so southern a latit^^^ .,.,„, ,„^ ,„,:,,„^ „t 

jutting further into„#ie^f^?^,^%n,.i||5 ^ej^^^ff^^^gfi 



Zoo 

ledges of sienite. - * ■■■'■• >'^'i ' • »= .'mitn ibus^ gma 

'Oh-'ib^ «leiriitea* grottlid, bv^tHB* We '^(iltfji^ wli^Ie. 
MUt; MAi^rte i^ all' the dpp«braA<4 4>P^^ 'bai<k/i«[, ^Htfcl^ 
b^^fnn/tb'tiaire been opl$ne<i : ttit>kt|it^tfny UB¥m§t R1I 
^V^tuiiil'bioancl. .; v''^^''» ^a^'J '*J> ^'iloibiii/ 

'"Ofi' tU^'cohiiboa tn tld^qa^rt^W'iyiiW^^i^^dl^i^^ 
^fHaf»^ pfo|e<itioii8 of focR, nr6 tnippWtf t6<6lflf^tiy^ 

448^iiikcov'6f^d oh the town uir •ft>Hi^d{fla a(^i B^ffiift. 

cult to ascertain ifrti'tWiAW: ' "<' " ' '• I *•'' ""'« > '^'^ ^ 
'' ^e- ^i^dbibfttof^ 'df'iFfenibbt iii yo^tf^iiy^4h1!^^Aed 

ilMt^Wl^ftifbttb ? tHK'lia^ IJ6e^ c^t dti^ fcy'^^^nsidfei'Mllb 
^iK^;'^64hWli'?8; Kh^^h ^tn^^erly;'i^rnl^^^n'l^ 
"O^^r m^''deeti f6^^e^^y"a dtk^'hA&^^Md^eHm^WU 
^lii^a' il' gn^Utf'UofastiV'W^ k 8ttiii)T^ttHHidr>'dW»Hn%1ft» 
to prevent any hostile ai^ilAW;-* '' ''«'■='•»>« ^'•- "' «^^"iJ otij 
'■'''1thi^'rM% 6n dtte'sid^''6{'«e'^(MW'MfiKd^,'»dl^ in 
'444M^'a'pV<^^iid?c((Wi»^^ t^Hf^e ^^iriaUdiheF, MH^V'fs 
itifWy^ V<^b ^taAtf^iT'fe^t id'l^«rgfr(;-1^'d«^<n^%^i^«ii^; 
U^UMiifac^ e4^a%' r^eVki^ ni^'d^fal'^iai, tel 'j|\l^8 
'^^Hlffi i?i^^ldtM«i''4t{etl^'^V^ldttr^11)^ty;''i^lf^ 




wAibfajam itifiriiMf eiieamcioiit in the Is^er |Mvt of ^vodqr 
faifteo4tojr aJteiofaMflyotttliir-irMtMa sideofiasaMilrialet^ 
dfii«Uri«h Ae 4eB«tei« fwiiitii Ipmed by Hn yrwin ii ioij p 
»f >FI »ii i Wi |. • 'IHnl tttoal^dcntfeiit) to thoM mrana mtm 
^ImAei: Alb dedlivity k safe, tboygii steep ; illiiAdrttB 
tlwliill whioil edvvM tbtta iw MUrapi llaed^.Uld•iB^«aid>to' 
be'dsngeiilMHir .:•.<- . . .■••iit..-'i 

^^^Ibe .fltociMi tpUiiD'ihe nei|^iHaii#bo6d» reipectiBgrtW 
d0ptk'«fiftira»0 4jiM<eav «to t)ei(y -marrailoas, «mI obtim'^pOL 
nrady anfi'too^'fliiieral « belief* Mag st m'tJiii te a n i B fma* 
thi^ tivwu^viiAw difioolt'iiCaecMs,. and wuattytoevMigt 
wilJi faamidtty, froai water ooKinf tbrdngh tin »apmikih> 
cii m ib <Mi <moMt,'<iWi>'froih' the ^daHyiiaflttX oC4b<JiBea^>tfiky 
aftt Bdldodi»0itpWredj A d^h( aianr«y <atigfeg i (Crtmiwii^ 
caffifd^ —4'^' Ic — f M tevqiioates tbe^warofa. .Vew>afr 
tti6il*|i«Biiig8}iptclroe Atr 'iDto'thri elitar; one dikne-'Majp 
perhaps penetrate to neavly .finM^ hwidred-fcet. '••AiiJMlir« 
riU, fdiiafaMfaim ifaegapdigiMfcd with tiM af^llatioa of tbb- 
ctf^->ftrgiMi dinrb 4he iiill, and at list flilU orer 'tkef 
imn0k 4&M iriitaUonr «seairatuNi, iiroka die beigirt of lahmrtr 
tyrftyiifeetL i.ilMiO mliriBe of wetev thatfonns diia eteoaai' 
awrtiti. tiied eto e^i l ^ taftagp ttdeat i naiaa, be iiieKeiaedy'biMi 
libAaibaa!^ dc||ree*64fial<til?j«bak-» veportedi;^ •"'' in Mbuii: 

* See the views. 



.J^ih^wiKnM sfaoiM be reoMMlokiml bjcwatmrjijaiidfliiot 
l^) iaBd. ' With a boat fcon .Grwrn^Ae^hnetf^ik wouldi km 
easy toi land clMeto eMMjr- ^penip^jivlbcijolilbi; nt^wmJA: 
a^oidi tkBi acrambHiigorrer tno^ afhtwA^y-^^ 4cMldin|p 
along narrow patbfe, tbat skirl thO'^dgie^rof pMaiffidear 
and'lhiiathe cares jinigbt be 'v.ief¥ced >btifi»te -iJle pcteadiag'. 
ttdd'ffmald admU <if proeeedtog.to^thettby lltndv' iGirent 
caution would however be necessary : a good^iffing'.nlust 
bei tpreierved in 4lonbiiftg qay of thesbal^ ledger; ai^in 
gBderaly Mrai^ eurreots and brolwn^ waters ant rptoevdlqnt 
neap those angles, espteially Jlowdndsn l^wujthfa^ whaa\ 
i||aBrp'nmk«» «cks become dmg^ftOfia^ ^ttkstFQtwmil «0H 
yaved when* thd tide risc^. s , * .hoO /riiwiii^tii i^v 

CVfQDt; Plemont itB' quickly #eaeb akiddwrv^ronioattNrjii 
wWdt iram its bluff form baft acquired *tk«i'piuneioCiGfare» 
iN»v Tn the way to it me pass a aasalitaose^ tbatfMia'' 
sessas a fine sandy Ibidach ; biit.to!thi9tiflletjit'4jteiTasf|(diffi^i 
cidty if:fnot dangerous^ to descend* I v; /n^.toMr; d<{f»fi'ifH| 

>Gra6-nez conati tales tbe / jMnrth^-^toeatom 'e ibtiuhddoy ttf • 
Jersey^ and like other parts («f the«ilortfaeab Im^-itti^comti 
wHwitfastaading a blaff appMruice^ ie briiitUd mUk JiigaN 
Isr paiBta. No other way leads doira tfafel cliffsolnfthU 
quarter) tban (hose aicymeahdertng^and/daubtCalfpadu^ 
inade by the feet of at fow straggling sheep^i^hit^^are 'and 




, " Cannot be heard »o high/' ^,^ , ., ,,,^ .^ lnHii -^ih 




srey rock, spotted with Hoary mosses^ 
proirude in wud magnificence, and seem ready to oveFr 
whelm the daring foot tfaat profanes their sacredi re- 
cesses. The spiry grass, that finds, m shelving spots, a 

slender hold, serf es just to cast a less dusky tint over the 

-) .Mur^M'-.:, «i«c ^ '; • •' .;• ■ • ;>•••';. •J-^' •»<• -mi^S 
veneraule pile. Scarcely can the astonished eye presume 

to look up : it trembles at having venjlured down so far» 
and shrinks with horror, from the beetling acclivity, 
which seems to preclude every attempt to reascend ; and 
f^om t^e chaos of oroken rocks still below. Here no tri- 
fling 'object diverts the nnlnd: all is great: all is stri- 
kmgly sublime. The precipitous cuff, in. solemn stilL- 
fiess, frowning above, and casting a gloomy shade a- 
round. 1 ne hoarse waves of an expanded ocean, robed 
m its darkest blue, roaring below, and excitiQg a tremu- 

lous motion m the soIiq rock. Destruction threatens in 

Mil Oua .oMN It' f.** .^* ii' •**•*' )ji**fr>l air^# t 

Various Torms and on every side- 



1 .|: ••'•; .:...7 ,'*)•''* 

* See the Tiews. 



that, in every quarter of the glob^|irelieMll»tbek*'ftbii«iM<d 
forms to Tiew, witk^ui \mo§ Ittitantly impressed with an 
evident pro4i€:Io|>«he' ea^wi^h ^'3%ifey")ele:^i^ Ibvince some 
dreadful C9nvulsion of nature ;— some greaif subterrane- 
ous explpsion, ^hereby the solid .^.^ranite^ and^ the ^pi)^ 
dfurabte 'limf stone, Were rent asunder by .trc^^ndpus 
sliocks, and tbeir tprn fragments faurjedt wit|p^gigja|i|tyic 
roree^ into the darkened air ; or» like th^ mountoins of 
Ossa and OlpmjpuSj in Greciaii if|yt|iolo£^,,|>ili^ one j(^^ 
another! Who can yietw tl^ese shattered wrecks of a 
indre liaa^iiBicent system, without casting a, r^etrc^pc^tiya 
glance on that terrible di^y, whep ^* all^ the .foui^ins pf 
^^^e gteat d^^P were broken up, and the WindowsL q^ 
^^ heaven bpeneil''! And who that sei^iousl;^ And; reljgi-: 
dnsly contemplates those awful mips, but niust alsOflM^ 
iorwiirdi to a future tiipe of similar^ unji^prBalcjpnc^^ 
A caWtrophe equally hprrit>le^ though effe9ted b^ diffeAr 
ent means; when, instead of a watei^ delufljep ^^allJib^ 
<^ fountains of the great deep!' shall yqmit forth torrenjto 
pt liquid fire, ^' and the windows of heav^'' spur flown 
streams of lurid flame :' wh^n f^ the he^i|e|i8 ^hall ^pass 
<^ away with a sreat noise, .audi ,tbe elements dball melt 
» with fervent heat": v|r.he;i " the earm also, and the 
<< works that are therein, shall be burned up'1 



A 



The wiiole pettinavk^ of wkkb Grcii ■«■ iw—i • |Mirt» 
is ft rock of reddish witrntm^ on which ttoM and fanniotfndb 
have thrown a covering ^ land: this, tageiher wititidn^ 
cajFed ^^egetabie matter, and disintegrated fndi«jw|MMlH 
^BBf has fermed a soil, ower the arid snrfece of whteh »thn 
eye seeks in vain to ind a reeling piaoe, nxnef^in lib* 
hroad isthmus, that connects the peninsida with Ifan^olhar 
parts of fH. Ouen's parish* On that spot is a haapleti' in 
which are soiae decent houses, and several dottagea'refy 
neatly thatched. This place is also prettily shaded nritb 
trees. 

The sni€ice of the virfaofo fi. W- earner asflma UAtwMf 
even ; yet this is a deceptive appeasanee : it is reaily. nwjjjrv 
rugged and broken ; hot the inequalkiea have heen leveU^ 
ed by high winds, that haive In. part smoaihod the axlai^ 
i4or covering. Jutting out in many plaeen, and thus disx 
closing ike subterrene unevennesSy sre lai^ hUdKa- oC 
sienite, io which are frequendy imbedded luinps<efaiDM 
pure hornstein. Similar blended maasesappear in mlher 
* parts of the western district 

At the extremity of the promontory are some trifling 
Min8,*that bear ^e pompous name of Gros-nea ossllebM 
A small gateway, and two projecting angles,* constitute 
^ remains of a portal. The widls of this plaoe enclosed 

' * See the Tiewi* 



«filefbnitt«il»»4v>lluw bainaiiiMBoisJfoifciilidMM* feiptb«ft^, 

'«iioit*ifwi iiiiritiiMi<|««i(lerf tfmckianmpiDtlorffilpWtt'tWQlYi^ 
4lit'tfi«iaiii^fliboimiD|^'4d8ad8>'8kiiilil lli«r>iM«rtb9iw^hfiiii4l>R»> ^ 
4iJOiillM»fi«ma$lM«i»iiide^ih«]HK|iM«)^, 4>lHfl4(#Pid^|«ri^, 
hewllaDd lueeins to b^iuid ib^ rocky coa^t : but, Wolfli^ 

lywljrcttm!! fUt, pngectiogifiMrtlMrxMil* ««l»filifaigb itdm 
BbCi^ittiKltyoeleiiitaihiab(>««fthi» nMer' /UMr4wiii|g>^i^i^ 

i«oi«i<ilH4iiK>bdiidri»Aifeetvitaifcff«gblk Md :to9wiqg bnilflji^ 

▼«ry appositely named Le PinaoJetr ., • >. • , ., ,(it V- o'-tMi 

:;iOti'ikiiiitliBg 4irM»»MMn,«faiei roDk|t. AJ^iffli J»f»#a,|* JAse 

thMpiAspiriif^ icIetatiMk^ ifl«d«)li{fwi>*pii«0r9«Miie ifflduinltiMJi, 

'»Ji|'' '.'«(, '.!•■• : .. • ' { : . . ., »!•,, fl, (,f, f 

* It is very prolwble tint a striet adtrch'anoag old famify records Ibigm throw 



itt b^^fat'givds diewrlicaisectMB ofJei«ijiiUwliTfa#ni<rf 
tttt'ikifdiaed p)«B6,'lbi<'#hid» itiuw l4nig>lpeeo 'fwnarfcid^ 
TfM^IkM'^the'Mije^ emimeAieM liDthb dirttietia rtiliiil 
l/ti(S&LO^ ''ii ii'wiltvgtt inwgtiliif mats, juttfai(^ ooftifim* 
tU^ ah<Mr«j««n(l*(Wc0tiiin^l^M'it8>p<MitioD thi»:aofilii«p 
btMtidA^f «lf a iMg but depnetsvd enrve^ tiaiinl Slu.Oii- 
litfli'.bftji 'oThis 'tefet sweeps from L'Etao'to theoMfiAli. 
ward of La flbccos a t<iwer erected on a voek, dboat/ki^ 
ft •Mil^'lif^krwbigl»%ttter mark, tbbvgli dry as the.tidfl re- 
eMissyii fe^boW«t«t- At times «early laaoeessibbi'fa^Bt- 
\\ii>iV'*re^^^ir6m"^B Vibletit •sm^f that breai» ovet'tliB 
i'A/i%il"!BMiti«'Mof low Mcks, add tbat roiiv dong4)«e 
irh<il\e'"eitedt 'of' 4lili too frequently dangeraus: ooast. 
i^rfh^ 'a 'sirOU|^ westerty gale, li>e -iiroaataiDoas waieanof 
'(Hii'A^htfe p<ju^, wifb oM^hatrttOled -fory^ into tbiahtfoad 
-djl^'bay ^aifdworeif aet for ifltftiockit, tbat^siit iratie 
')^Tti"tti6< lf»\v<er (Mrt'-of llie ibaachj and* titus-secanatAl^ 
^»ltthd^fl»[KM«Niokf 4iV tbia quarter^ ibiofo ikadi w«M^t«Jbie 
alld^ t(yiliM! already ingoMod by the-ooeaa. .. Oilcif4li^t 

* The rocks rise again round tue coast of St. Brelade^s parish^ thoagD'llwy flo 
. not attain tbe 9^0^ fJkvatioii as those on the northern shore. 

' f' A -fe^ jeuh ik6e 'tt Suiter;' $i^i6g't0> Gotniitfy. ms» inriaf HJ^iftwamti^ 
driven on Me of the Many sunken rocks> nearly off L'BlaC| and wnckad^ OnH^ia 

^un foH iMtate oc^alioD, «i^ persons pattohtfd. ' The cmpanaior oC Jhm.n^/a^'Vt^ 

^)ioHM iuttsMrM a^fffailk; iMil fae^a^ 
tastrophe happened in full Tiew of hit a#il bonie* 



AfimtitliMi ;.iv]itl6 tlie Ugbtar aB«t dM«ftpiirlic)4s ar6)m|«i;:|; 

eckiiki ^edd^ing cfoads over ibe* miitQ tfat|idM<wbiobk U 4^9 

p6lii«iS]ripo8«d tO'tlieiti<Mit prefal^pt w»4*r %» P0j9>.pwj[| 

-iilMi'la onlj^ one, Is & beautifiii b^cfi^lfee ^ra t)^):geQ^ 

fttlly ragged eharaeter of tbU bolst«Poiui Bha/te, i . i . . \ 

-^'Plirt, ilnot the whole, of th\% exteii9i^eib»y^ inra^iCHic^ 

tt'fertite raltey, ia which grew a f^oresl^ of 4ta^lj.Qfi^fi^ 

SfoliiKissetoing, like the nortbpra ooftst^a J^amer /^f flaf||;j 

Mtel») a sodden irruption of the aea^ mundate^fl th^.i^fll^, 

or>a portioQ of it. A breach once (i^€ieted» i^ fiopp^^H^ 

oarae wider : bj degrees, the waves stripped off^xif^ 

goWi'Vad- laid its sylvan honours prostrate. , Tbes«/wei)^, 

di^ttbdesBy ia the first instance^ the efiects pf a tr^Vffi^- 

4i*if8"Btorn» fh>m the westward, to wbi^ poipt! of.^ 

^drpMS' the whole bay iscomplelely exposal iR)d<il9flti¥t 

^f^bably a succession df wintry gdiss o<ikniy^leCed tbQ,(J[^ 

.Testation. The former existence of a wood is sufficiently 

^ This in all probability happened about the end of the fifteenth ceUtary, o^ iSe 
4flf||lliafaigof^tlitt8uUeeiitfa; ib» a« Mr. Palle quotci^ from aJU. S., |ha|t4t yraa the 
^'d&4;t of divine vengeance^ In consequence of the iohahitants. havings in ,4f.iP« 
M^if Hiftdetfcd mm» Spanish vessels, thai were nreohad on the const,. .t^.jpg^f. 
>iitiMri<iimthweIAen^ihiCfts#oii after iffaat: ay ^qt, ^.itcoald not teiVf .Uncon- 
sidered as a judgment. (See Soiu and Esm%iTT5)< . ,. 



evident. After violent storms^ ihe flat rocks are fre* 
quently bared : at these tinies, manj trmika of treetf ara 
discoTered, chiefly near low*water mark. Tkoae stilmps 
stili cling to the rocki bj tkeir roots that pierce tkt 
eltafts. The length of one trunk was when totmd fifteMi 
feet in the main steoii and it meaaored from- nine to ten 
feet in girt : it then spread itself iAto two branches, eseh 
of nearly the same length and substance as the ston iU 
self» The remains of stone buildings are also sooMthiies 
disclosed. There is likewise a bed of peat in the bity ; 
but oyer it the waves frequently deposit a eoyerwg of 
sand : it is therefore only occasionally visible. 
. About the centre of the bay» and close to the beaah, 
Are some wooden barracks. Near them is a sheet of 
fresh water, being a portion of large open meadows^ 
.overflowed by the junction of several riviilets; thus fomir 
ing a shallow lake» in which however there is good fish- 
ing. Part of the lake being reedy, affords shelter, du- 
ring the winter season, to a few wild ducks and other 
aquatic birds. 

In one of the meadows near the lake are three large 
blocks of stone, doubtless the remains of a Celtic moniii- 
ment: two of them are erect; the other block lies on the 
ground, and is, apparently, only a part of what it origta* 



ally wat* The end supposed to haYe been broken off ex^ 
liibite tbe appearance of a recent fracture. 

The groand about the barracks and the lake is good 
pasture land, and there are farms even on the verge of 
that desolated part of the country called Les Quenvais. 
Approaching this desert vintaine, the isioil becomes, by i| 
▼ery rapid degradation, a mere assemblage of sand hills, 
rising and sinking alternately, with scarcely a shadow of 
megetattoA.* 

In this quarter of the ifeland, and indeed tfie same may 
be said of other districts, they who make pleasurable ex< 
enrsions, find it difficult to procure refreshment. A very 
few Bseiui public houses are thinly scattered about; but 
even these solitary caravansaries^ like those in the eastern 
deserts, afford little entertainment for either man or 
horse. Gay's caitier, who, 

^' every night and mora^ 
'' Would see his horses eat their corn'% 

inust have foregone the "pleasure" of hearing **the 
" grinding teeth,'' had he visited the island. 

A good tourist is seldom very solicitous about himself: 
he can, previously to setting out, fill a pocket with sand- 
wiches ; or, if not, he will be satisfied with any fare dn- 

* See Soil and Fibtilitt. 
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ring ihle tlafy i' bat as ^tr"Aiei>6fftf itbttliiil''iil«t^rulM HlP 
^^ beast/' he must wish to see . his cattle v^W fMWidMf 
whereas a little musty* or sceAttesa biQr is Ifoqiitiitly the 
utmost that tikft hS prtKmjfeA'i tuid tfreu' «bi»*«6frj pit- 
tance is sometimes dcQied, as the author has at different 
times experienced. The occupiers of country public 
houses are small farmers, who are employed aboiit their 
grounds; and their whea^ who reoMiQ at heme^ will not 
always take the trouble of carrying a lock of Kay, or a 
small sheaf of tet'stvaw^ from the ham to ^^ke stable. In 
the vicinity of b&ri^dks, the inconveniences allhd^d to are' 
in some degree removed ; but as the return of peace will 
necessarily vacate most of those military establishments, 
^tki want of temporary aicooaimodalMki tvill a^aia bectftie 
vevy gADerid; ; • • < >! 

' $t;Oiieti'sfohilrchjB situated ih a lonely pdrt of Am pak 
rish, :>fiiiii appeavB as if siiik into the earth, a* tiw priflkrin 
pel CRlranoe^ gobs down two steps, and (he dotMroastilis 
nalafkttblyiew.* The only vinay of accoiniting for se un^ 
usddl a cirdtMttstande is» by supposing the growicl €ko^ 
tlw thinf^ebteiiayef been raised. The Iranfe Winck thatf 
buried .L^s ^u^nyais In sand may perhaps have been the^ 
cause.^'* Thedbupcfa has a very low spira; but there Isi 



: f The .wmtm octtit4)f Lowtr Mormandy fNi«/ia rnanj fktt^, ^and bttilu, paitt^ 
Mlarlj about Carlerel. Those were doubtless raised, like Les Qaenvais; 4tttcim» 






, iHaods. ibat tl?e rod of empire miffht have swajed, 

" Or waked to extacjr the living Ijre. 
r^il'in . ■• - . .. i I»»mk ,h'»iiy , ?■>»«»•. 

. " But kpowledge to tbeir eyes her ample R?gc, 
•''^'" i'liiciiUh the8poiUbftim'e,didK*^ "'" ' ^'= ' 
J.ur i!<ri/chin penury repressed tiiHrn«MerArag«>/i> '•»»; : ■Amiu\ii, 
I, T> .«/.4«B(l,l'r<)selbogeaffJc4rfcdta(iii|l|f»r.foul|'/ .4., ^..,.«!. 

nt f^Vavftam^ienMiddfngcrawl'sJgndUiairrfe^ li. Hy tico'-. 

" Along the cool sequestered yale of life, 
"' "' ' " They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.*'- »* "' " ' '' 

oiCotttlniiiiq^ id fottcyw the sea line; -ymi^oa katMg^ Li 
Rocco, traverse a part of Les Quenvais thatMMniqraii)A 
tbe ilMre. Thot^^ytoted part oF thei itlahd/i»>aielkirlf a 
miitt if} bvefeidlii,'tad ^trMches Maad> dsoiittifff^^iiiles^H^h 

^rproceedifig dtiH, in die same sooiheriy^direotiMi^ Inq 
arvive at a 'point, close io the idxtrenlity of/^hitih>jhr^tfaHfa 
tmggeA mua of lofty rocAcs, called Im GtmlmtB.n Q^mi 
bfalten pile cheeks the tide, aa ft flbws »db«lhihmdtflroiiir 

^fieiice*df an ingulfmeot, the certainty of which tdey attest, iiaa llley been ue 

▼olanes of sand, those banks would, during the eoorae of so many agei» have bo- 
MHi) mowOaia*; wbfieM iMy aie low^ and have aot |Mcceplibly ittoraaicd ibr 



St Omm'm bajr^ aadgiros.it.a aew^liraotiMii" Hmrsktim 
ral courM>«f the'AiHsi aoeB4adeed.<MrMnc<MBM(diBtf«riitil 
obalrBctiod ; >bm^ not -witiioiit •raMMiii0;'4> WMiiideraUe 
sir^t ifrtmi Aofft'SftiiMB, Jadnfrom amatni^ immhftvkm 
sclfliare frequently .Jwetented fron pMiiBig the dangaiew 

PQilH»> •».";• ' ! 'Ml. . f". > .t Il KB yil, 

iiWejaoyMtOUC9'jmtn MmMtttaiwmtA, aiid>.itia>»» alaB|f ii> 
pQrtioAoCr/thsisoMtheisiiCtMMil. 'VhfahtkNnMirAfitesBjiMia 
liU that w dw N^ W^< a.liiiid>«t pwtwtwiaj witb«ii»ibw^. 
istbmvn^ ib9itlk in l»rm <and(.«itMiti««, thuyiappfgrttttifot^ 
semU^ twoi iuitttMAintil««htt, fla9kin|p(lhKM»4i^««4lC tlMii 
ialandt. . . • . ■ u'^ iMi^ ^linl -n iioi> 

. .Th« viataine of.Iia M«Qrf».whjab.imiF .bft«wnsibtl|to«l>- 
j«ft ,Qf put iwKiistig^HWi, .li9Cip9. pATt 91^ ^ jpttf^pij^ 
BroliulflJ m4 tbougU H Ms Imt^ f^lK iii9|W»i|g -IftfttrnMiM 
jr«titi« }«torQ«afigtOMtt)enf«(HrolMUM»i^880l«gHt* WlA> 
tQ tlie ftiitiqii$riwi*' ■ . i . ..,* . .i^ iHH^tjiiti io ^iitHiiMi 
A.6)gllfll.iiPstffrpiwp»9.<W eMv^tqd.lM pC t^filAPimnJ^fr. 
fn^WA' tM 4VlfWti9Pf;<<tb» i^lao^A of GA^becn^ej* ^^enii»7«.. 
S«n!«i,>.4«tfKH4> 4l»ltU«yrm> f^RPt^Ar ^s.Afpn ^e<{wim,li|i^;,, 

and inibiMi A sUi«rx mt «Q&4i}f 1 4^f|iv ^imthitsfifimtm 4mp > 
composAA piea^S^h(IWit9 bM tJl»f)iinfiniM hori«w s •>. 
Tlm.giaiW9k Qh^rafltfiri^i^itlm^oil <wi.tlii»^«iMUiUa fwndlbf 
and, apparently, ratliei?iB|Mrtili»: being Tery.cPpen»:it ifi 
exposed to the westerly hurricanes, that frequently blow 
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^reat Tidleiioe; yet m little ialand the cotlntry is 
weli'weaded, and appears to poaaess great fecimdky. 

'Am a'ibart distaMoe from the signal pest, the aea haa 
vadendfaMd Ae voeky grottwi, aad aeoeped out a .deep 
caaeniy* of very dilBealt access by land, tbongh it is left 
dry as the tide goes down. In one place, the covering 
el tins caive has fisllen in, leaving a large and frightftd 
ebsam^ {foil a hundred feet in depdi^ but by which ii ia 
inifPeasiUe to descends The lig^t thas thrown ia gives a 
smgukr appearance to the eavem. With the flood, the 
tide rises above the top of the entrance. This excava^ 
tion is litde known, except in its own neighbourhood. 

Near the signal station, and in several other places, 
huge rocky protuberances, some single, others grouped 
vnthf mere of the same character, rise high abo^e the sur^* 
feoe« It is not improbable that some of these may be the 
remains of Druidical structures ; but as in general they 
appear like pieces of rock, half buried in (he ground, and 
as the respective proprietors occasionally quarry them' 
far budding, it is now nearly impossible to ascribe to 
them aqy other than a natural origin. There is however 
in a fi^ld, about a quarter of a mile N* W. of: die signal' 
station^ and doae to the garden of a farm house, a single 
upright stone, of lai^ grained eienito, about twelve feet 

« See the tiew»* 
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mfp:tkmam%('Wff*^'''*^ ^ ^'^^ otheni l^ingitett 4hn» 
•MqcIm timf t}Mreftw<fci0"CQWiid«fed mma vrtihmii.^mim!* 

i«d ,aii'4blK»> bonltr of li|i Quen^iau, i» another taii» pfh 
n|^t<<itcnio,.i<^yi«p|i«piQiv»ii8ly situated. .It.ia |«m^ a£,« 
Hfffki^at i»>8a,«i^ofe,llie.««rlace, and thailiaa beti^fiiwf* 
midiMiayb.ao^.to Uafetalai^ awl a9U4f«7.,|«4A>p|iMl(: 
pDaaiH9t4lPs.9M0^,al«».beior Dniiditpal «mgja».i|ptH(i^ 
ataading kiU 8R.uit<fgi»l fait af tiierpckvOD wlipeb-ltiap. 
|iQai«>|lia Itapl^tfaad: rooad it. are aar^rol i^ jm8q«|,%t 

«eef«t^poqa|HW«Aj(m4.a(toral. -i. f.,'.rM..,f)rt> ' 

, , iJl>. an eau^Ipaur^, . a^^iiig. the «igi|al atation* stp^ljlfffffi 
jM9r««|i)«fsJjiAtlwcii^.a8prt<iC<?jum Tb^y.ar^.^ti^ 
tim^ fef|(-4»>,lie%m:,.^^^, Uke^UpfS .D|iri||^ ,9^1)1)8^ jflft 
deacribed, are grovped with other falooka* apf arent^^jj^i^ 
9pTec«diri^ tl^.fpil» .1.. .;: , . ;i,i, ,,.„»/ 

„.?ifani,ttH? fVpareipA infejcHndiiy o(f id»ia a«^ l^^j^^finB 
eoa^ Hhjinh. jnwj.ncp^pa^ily erjaipe^a vf»^^t9'^)'vfiM^ 
AW^;^l^/ ftam Ae ■ ciroiiipscrifeed i|ifni«a 19^ the i/f)ffn#.j^ 
^wlCt. i^,»ewin .t]ti^.ir«fV«Qiiahl«r>ta.ipfer, thft ||bf|r«;C|9|^l^ 

fi^diag the,asMFtio%oJ5{pprf^;^^^thQr;^p9 t|il)9 s^l^gfV^ 
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Mat >ii%^^ i«t ftct; have all' ^pled* fl^Bi'(»n(9iatid)<bier>MMiie 

HA'talbe^htid.i bat probably tto«'^(]rWi*iijr'M>80iii«f]M9r- 
iiMMF'lii(v«'fe>rippo»ed. It apfieflii*«^^iildi«^^i{otiidifi»i;^d« 
ciude that many of tholie e<)iiytbdtll4i6tMiitttWtr^4»iipe«M|l!i 
tlM^^^«^er'niimber, are natural ■ ^tdbieriMi;^, l^&rtlAKng 
tfPthe general nigged iihar&e^h h( M*th^ rtf^siin (l«r- 
=«e^; ^SM thattbej were thhmv intD tii«i« *ttfea«tit'pr«lble* 
MiMldlt 'shapes hy -diosd eonriilmbils'Militet'sd '6#ikiltfy 
4ifltAHte^f\fn ' the island. XidvkA th«> Ain%* 'HoiV 1iha« htts 
iiMi'ttp<ite-diasms; and,- in differdtrt'pt«^B,'ft^^a«^]i9r 
*liA 'IrnHhce tiiier the shattered ' frcntre- ' df > J^er^;," lP» >M- 
'iihiiiv^; the -Veil of obseurity ' Wo^fld foe -VetnloJFed likewise. 
Antiqnarians however, eager atteir dHi^f erllis,' ana- apt *to 
itilfer%ititln!i^tasfai ^d «a))^rsede ih^ jnd^nMenV, M>iiaiher 
'tb'^eviinitlii opefaiion'o^ iU diircHiAfyitfti^ pbW^r^^Wlid 
'tiiiur''ttt^M6td^ br^dnfity ih'fonnltig liPyj^^tical' ^i^oligeia- 

Approaching St. Brelade's churcli f^diti ' iW Mtiy^] 'ffiie 
'Vdi^d'Windk itotmd' denuded ttiSky tfHIIrthirt ihkrft'^len- 
«l^ktic^of St. Br^ade'sUy.' nSiAtttMW\i^% o6ly a 
fb^feet 111 width/ and ruo^ ^lohg' ttfe «^g«'df 'a' p<«cl^ 
«hat*is fh>m forty id'ltfQr feef abtffe' lh«i le?<$l bf>did w^kV 
■^^htle ttie 4<niB) tdw^r alttrra : 'idI)iyd/Ji6Wetten lali ilo^itog 
TftU^y; (be' hpper piift ' ^' "(^itl^ dSii^ii "s^Vi^'ifliMiift, 
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v^ry b«kiltiftiHy sitaated, «nd protetftM frem tlM' 
by iiiter^osing sin'd flbiiHtihittg giroY^B. ■' ■ • ■•> 

'St. ^Bi'^lad^V cUnCcb, the Doo^t ancient in tb^ •isknidt* 
b^araiitde rcis^niblance to b parochial tdi^m edifleeif 
tt Wa^']f>rBBably erected when either the inhtfbitaiits waM 
tridcli cTi^uihs^fibed fn iheh> means, or when tlie <* iMty 
'^'Vaikdalk'^ thal^ fl^ced them to enrich the Nornita tH^ 
Ikfys,' oji^hed b lingering and sparing hand.' Tbottgh 
ttiere is reasoh to believe that all the churches in ^^tmj 
aifrected the criidial 'form,' yet in this structure, the MMMi>> 
lation to its archetype is now very indistinct. The wholt 
b'uildlbg'is SD&all^ tery plain, both internally wid'«iller^ 
nUlly: it has' deitUeV* spirer nor tower; but over Uio'nafie 
i^ is roofed like k house. There is indeed a round" «iv> 
ret, that rises from the ground^ but which isr bmhina 
nook; and ascetids Only to a small belfry. It has on altar 
at the eastern end, and likewise pillars aiird coniBkiiBfe# 
ting arches, similkr to those in the other churches. - ' 

The legendary tradition respecting Ais edifice is; that 
it was intended' to be erected on the eastern side v^ th« 
bay ; but that whenever any materials were cdllected <««r 
the purpose, on the proposed spot, fairies carried tlrtSin 
away, together with the workmen's utensils, to the place 
where the church now stamds: this being done repeat- 

•Itwai«onMcntedMa)r27Ui,A.D. 1111. fSee the views.- 



•dlyt* the superatittioui and igiu>ran;t.pe9p]ljt|,.cQii{Beived 
that it was a miraculovs, interpo^oq,. ip .]^ijffX.9f^t^^f^ di? 
Tittely aefeot^d site.* As Christian it^^g^t^^il^^^^^if^ ^ve 
heett itnore jnatuial to expect. that, ^lyii^Qg^l^ .^, l^t.-.^X 
Mte, the tqtfilfU'y »ai»t, should ^ye,Me9i.f!fl^R^cp^^„«VP 
m» oMMienteag oecasii^. J(t .p^ .JJ^t^jjj^Tjpf poi|j^9tj^.r^^, 
Aat the. rector or fK'iest,. who ha4..t)jifvtspjj:ifiii^,^p^n. 
tonderipe of the parish, was,.direptlj.of*.iindif,e;9)t|y,,,the,iOr 
visihlt agent^wbo not finding the j^q|;pn(|e4. si,tDfiti,9n poi^- 
^tmmt *tk himself, employed peiispns in his ijff^r^t,]^. 
•kectttethe supposed celestial ipaivdjit^f.. . ,. 
iHoweiwr absurd the £>rnier o^ tl^j^ tna<J^t^ops n^^, l^e, 
the. .latter, aSorda aoothc^r ^ciuns^qi^e. iii, fa;f^u^ ^Cf)^^ 
aiiAh0i)>|.opUiio9>.that the chftpel^ Wf^FI® ,pr,e^tfi^ M^^9T% the 
ishurebeci,-t aa it. aeems to.prov^ f,\iat^^£;,ii^^9d X%^^^J^ 
then 4ivid9d.into parishes, aii^,of!.(^i|r;f^,had,p}^ce9,^fo^ 

tlM>oelehi»ti«n oC divine serriqep ; ^^,^ , 

In the cemeterjr of 8.t. Brelade's churcbj and within a 
few feet of it, stands one of th^ ai^^ei\t phapftls, |o^^hich 
Wft have just alluded, and of which ^0 fewijqy.^.^^p^|ji) : ^t 
wiust called La chapelle ^9 p^hei|r/9ft./^nd,it^,Pf«{^ipity t9 
thffch^rch strongly proves its,«it(fporijJy.J . . . „.,„^j ,.,,. 

"'*'Th« tame traditioaary story it told respMtltg loiM of tke cRbn ^bnrciieM. • 
X Perhapt we iboold not err io aacribiog the building of these cbapeb, or at 
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Tbiv chapel. '» snpfOMd ^ ktve inlMBiitiliiawli'iftovi 
the nvmher oi fuiheinMa.i«wl«i^nithe.iiei|^bhMu)ioady 
fishf cQnfidUn^ag .tl^. prMcip«l. tnAo oi its.iinWfcitmi<ii 
i;b9. .rflctom, if: th^. SQ ci^Uied, oC all tlM^ puiislMttin Mm! 
my ^f^yifd at, tha^ time a'titbe^f.fieh: lhifrja«8|(U.th0Jr. 
ijght; biit from the d»ffc9MUies.,aiid'iitQnia(iopia f|ik:iWt 
fqrqcipeot woidd aceaaiea, it is no. hmgeg' d b imffrtM ■ -Aafti 
tfapr aeoount of the chapel is, th»t.it>waa freqiiaiitj^^yHii 
raaort of .Normao fiahtarmea* who. had a priatit^fft^if|i<in 
mtaf it<to parjCbflm tfia miwtfirial #0aBefr;aBe'eith«i mi 
Wcted by themselves, ordelegatedfcoimthe.safttfif CSmk 
ta«i«^s^ fttd. who might possibly feeeive his mn^ttmeMs) 
wltoUjr or partly, in fish caught by the atrangM8y4ir inaii 
thi^ product of what they aold to ib» natives kitth»'«if^ 
i^ty, or bartered with them: the. former of theae tniti 
tiona seema to bi^ the most i^bable flccoani. •. : mo. 

The iatanoup of the chapel has beea omamenled'.willk 
a raxMty ^of figimas, dispfeying .daffieraak aecnsa horn Ae 
New Testament-* These figures are about fm» fast.mt 
height) aad paiated m colours on the plastageA-wttti» 
but^me, aoaidtat» and ptf haps waQteaueas^ hiife uoaaljik 
eff^ed them, pa the right is still dMrtinguishable <Mi au^ 
gel^ haviog in one hand a laheU on which is an mscripltioii 

l«ut of Mvetal, to St. Samton, St. Blaglotre, tmd Prtetfxtatus, m tbe tixdi cea- 
<««J»' . •• i 
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lva0olMifi?'iB^il6tk^. Be iloldir iHi towdfcb tt-f6inAl6« 

«iui^lii^«(^trord'i((* 6is tight htsaA : #oiA>^iB tto«lii'ls» 
ittte ^^ >6<!f oil, < OB mUitk ' is iii«ciifo«d, Btt^ te «QP« Hiii 

l«j|: Mibtf^tming tiy^llM'groiiml. Oik a lowev: pitf t df tffe^ 
AHfei^ >#ali'i* ij0Mt»'Olli*i8t, bctaring- hh- 4mMa, 'dej^iellbd 
«iMi)5«llowt«li -bai^,' mhI iifs licftd iMetoiliidiid if itii aglo»y> 
Otf€ff ihe entrance, wlifdb'VtioppiNNle to litewpst* ik^n 
figiir0<ofitt CMA, robed, with aMnnber'oB«8ked.«p«|dOMi 
wMnd iUnr; sonref at fcdi lengidi, ««herir Jut', emergiii^ 
-from ihe groniid. JM* hi (|anbtliBMr'«ir«|>rt8««Uclioi><ctf 
llte» 'general teton>eotioo. flie figures of HiiaiiODiil^ai. 
ikm 4Me sndler Ana^M8e.4>n lk» «kie vradUsj ' AU afe' «i»> 
krably vreil* proportioned; botj Hke manj otiMr abcfoid; 
ffdigiom poHraits, ^lere is Utile «Kpi«BSUMi i» th^ it»< 
4Hre»«f itMseperSMMifeB. Tlw%Me«a(re<aMre«|{0tdft- 
««( but the ootonra appear to lie weU^ presermid; 3ib 
olMpcl'is'ttOwr employed' >a8 ^m-anmmf iu» liie.paMifchivl 
artilfery, so that the whole ^ tfaoso antii|iuB 4<tt«gi»8.ewr 
not be seen, nnless when the gvns &c. are drawn out; 
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foid e\em Ui0q»- ^ gtls«(qr parit of itilP liigpvwl Iwiing 
neaHf effafle<l,«t.U difioult 4« i4BaliC)^!UieiOo4iiaraHM»i» 

wUli,4l^ «h<tMJi itf0ff or wU it f|ip«M|i •<w»ep|. j lfct <A i» 

not to>Jb»H)'.tifoa4lDme4nf#^ afaiiMloi«*d, 9ft«r tb«s 
«flBcioiM.«difio«>wM;lMiiUi still ill it rvy higUy ii 
Me^ tint |Mia8)<iilM»iild lia«9 been iidien td jie^oral*)* 
ftiBoeooffrorsliip that, WAP bcicoiiMiiin «.fiw»t<4egnMi !«»- 
le«s», Mii4 'DspcDiaUy .wb^n.tlie «eifr stnici|afe:«a»4iMnMM 
ed-to.raDniinAK> lUMNmamtiiled. It. is hirnpdipy nwjl^lilt' 
tie. tO'Mwert^ that it muat.be at least a'thoMaMbryftMa 
ataute. the paintbga were executed. > a. ..lur^.-i 

Jiit jQrelade'aliay^.ia a sdoiicireiilar fcMnn, 
oontour -oC which i» brokeii» on ita eaatem aidi^,"bf 
jeoting iMsa 0f rooks,* ^aiul hf. iwhioh » second •iiir«ei>is 
ttade* fionning a smaller hay. * The . wboleris iHNmdediwM 
-the land side thjrhighiMickjfaiUs: those on- the m n ith di n - 
and cAstem akkaarefnUof tertiealfissures, iwith|i«eni-' 
8ioaaIVy> 4MtheffS that >are horisenlal» ao ihnt thejt bdv#' 
SDOfiethiaf •fa basaltic appeamnoei thongh'thtfy^nrei^M'^- 
tiedy eenpaiMd oCsienit» in a state of eictrenie tiisiirtei.i' 
gratiom. ■ llieM iinary diik are « partially oofered n^¥k' 
ten, govse, andn .soavty iMihage. The hencb. 6t #• 

■■"''■ - •Seethtvlewi. • • -^ •••"•' 
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hu^ hmy te"a Aie'whitlih «imd, ireamrkably firm ftnd 
Mi«otiH'*aiid Ui«'Mli<i¥«' <ilecHil^'>i^ry>gi«elij^y.-^ ' Being 
^•iMptetoty - gheltorad Mh' tbi4^ shiMt Hi^ %il3r%<Miilli liiilke 
ip4k«iilleM fUmse tmf^wm baibia^. <" like n i t u t h t raA«1*%M 
4iH|»'ii«xt4h««eii «'l»«adi of salid^'biit iU «Xt^inor>lMmQ« 

lM<«MMe iMliftbb, arinei* fl<oni 'tfa» ll»ttMritt^:<d«iM':*^tltt 
M»cltb''mir'4be^ \vtflrMM «Ad«' at«' ib 'g«D«IM>' eottpMDt, aatal 
▼«fy iiMlyigt«ltiad:>'<tbey a^ i%«r«rdre:of ic»s>anoieM 
famnaliaii lbaiii1b«»e'oii <fce'et8tei'p^idb;'*ti»-y i *w la ti»a 
of ttHrieh bi QVtNMMly ociars* aiid<fHkM«.- Witbr «>Tioleiit 
wiiid'fMta''«b0 Si W.,'tb« wttv**' blreak nHtb gi»at fury 
i^Bst tbe pile tbat 8eparateii'>tb'«'«i¥0 bbyir; detaehas 
lMlif9'>«f-4lie-(iiHMrid«t4iig MMftk, break's- lKeni>tttioslDalter 
pa a i f at add,b(ft4be Ibwe «(f eonllnttBt attrition^ rolhi'tbem 
Mlfe np tfc bk>a <of 'y«ridua'«>hapa8 and sntesi Tbeae^roandcd 
iiiiiMfnMw»f«vm-a- kind bf sea- wall» «Md>prole«t a tabdy 
fia l ia i y v iaata'Whiah prabaWy the Me> anyone time Aoaredi 
Tba^aaady/part of>tfi6 beaeb apafkles wkbiBiaatfl apeoka 
aC#Mdapar faam tbeipMlverizadMrocfcai' Tka vallenf ia a 
8liiail>q>ot,,8oaajkUy'8t«8awd ovpr wiibaiieagra Madaa'of 
gnm; tjf%ii>%r apedea ei grooad draaei ««eapa: aaar tte 
hhH^ aayfaaa Tba- Aoiiar raaNnMaatthal'af th» aom- 
nanp dog'Coaa, ataA ia 4ji%hifa>ly . fa i gra ii t .* Oacr ana 



* The Hwe edoriferont rote u AmiA om Um aortheni part of let QueBvaUi it 
to aiect a Mmdy iaiertUe toil. 
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of |h» i^efUk .\w-ihfi ^ipdw a kiig9 Ungtwffi^^. WWlM ^W l^ 

formfldl ^.i|J9gi4l|r '^t imccessiJUe bri<jlge, . . ^..,, 

Qiii,.% fmffK^ poiAt .of ^t Brelade'A |ti^ t^ mm^ 

becomes i^g^ mor^ fiAf|[]r,gmnfKl.aiK| comp^p^; ao.^^ 

<^ ^i«» jMiniJiYi^.ill^Niy ja to9 steep t9 b<e mihmhM <¥^ 

19^ :,^hi^x;ro;illfflt ^e plif,. Tke effupeficies,. in (POffe*^ 
PdiiH of S^fOn^Udft'^^jT, ^^ ntuMpd irith ocbiee8.f)f imij^ 

PWm9fwl.WnpP*r.t»ir9iBg4»fr a swivel... . ..» mu...it3 

^B<ym4«»ft;Mw cMTve sve r«%cb NiNrim>4f.f«wl«.Mi%;^filt| 
<ffi«»^ <^.>«*»P*» «IWW/»b«rrfjf.<rpni%iW»8WefrtWki bei^ 
a^t«f4|^tefi.M( %jQ)^,fHM|k, pn/VbJWi<ha9.i«M> *«<» 

ly^offiff, ^J^ 8uaj?fl«.th^^i^^r9.wtraiia«,Qf,S4.44#ip'a 

tqfprd9.^^3mla^'4 ^ .. ..r.'t ..oV» 

in a oonfaaed man^^ .t^jv ¥W...b« t^mi .W^SM^ijmfl 



seen in various puts of tbe ifaiiititf, ^^'tto'li^<^ibe^^1H^ 
j^Btt df aittiquariiln I3j)e(hllali0ni W^i^ Uii^mi T^ri^yis 

t^Tto^ mtatne 6f Nmrniofit 66hstHlii(^^HiiUftHlJr^]^ik"/i«^ 
mi ^Mme*» i^arish. ' Lik« thfe ViritaiUe>VSf'iLd'M%#,"k ^< 
d'iiftkiHiMila, bounded byUi^ fot^ky ci]fi^,''lind s<iiUiVi|rtftf^i 
ai.>Bk^efode's bay frdm that of iSt. AaMf^V ■T^'Hilkliti' 
fmk ttl-tf noire level Dmn »» rUgj^di'^i^eif bilP'iikf 
some places produce tolerkble" <^l^t)y^'l>P''^r(ii<'' ^c(M^ 
8^idijire<aitoti ft^ b^eve, that, nnliet'?D^iiyed iliSlkikMn, 
ita^n Blight be greatlj amelioi^di 4lllP^tiiti^ t^idief^d' 
Aoj|r« p^lifie/ Some [larts ure ttiafsliy, ^^^b'^'v^ btgh' 
ground. Gorse and fern paraidiy"l*o^^''dtk«l* ^pmim 
IVifese dotvtiB are divided into s^&riii^ieh^iti<iAlj'Vf ftw 
#dttl'A>rtted of stones* pHediup ifHb6titf'iiidi<ii^, irr'tfaji^ 
^their ^eiAeiit. Seareelyis a tree ii^h& dtie1ii'^^'S^¥^ {tf^r 
fetr^bOttSQsitk this distriet utt[til wcf retf^b^^iHiniln^^ '^-'''^ 
' ^'he' approach to ihit town W Bton^^^i HefW •iSm'^^Hr^ 
patent toiid» vrfaicb^ about batTHfay'iip ihi^ i^f^,^HifniA^ 
from Portelet along the ainnoi&tik^ t^"\h^^\iiSt4}^'*'n^ 
g^atiia df'ihe tocfcs 4brdn^hoij^ thc^ iftrtiS^ia^ *^0^1y 
ftttlitteiti ^ iiriitfH< «o as to be in sbiibi§"plfl^eflf fa^ii^y ifhf- 
Wbti,^ M9a ^tfiets^as iielurly lioriisonlitf . ' " * ' * ' - * * * 
In the country, during the vial«r season, it is usual for 



female iffeighbmin to aaiiMM^le cfverj eTaning to a roam^ 
hung j^vmd ^th flow^ra, A<x There, bj th« Ugh* of a 
knip, they 6it and knit. Duriit;^ the tkne, some tell el#^ 
ries, btheni sing, aniifhuB amuse (hemselYea^ aad hegmfe 
fhe passmg hours. Tbej have net any fire ; iMt immd 
fhik apartffleiit is strewed a quantity of straw, on wlMck 
they sit, and aire thus kept warm. They pay iniunilbr 
the bil, ot- are rated reipeetiirely at a eertain sun rp^ 
head. Men occasibaally frequent these nocAmmal 
blies. The meeting is called La YeiUe, whicli b a 
rnptlon of La YeiHte. This mode of passing tln'*iteg 
wintry eTenlngs is similar to that of a private 
mentioned by the iH-fated Mungo Pm^^, in hb first 
ditton to the interiour of Africa. 

St Aubin's^isa small town, situated under Ike 
and nodnlating range of cltflb, t^at separate its hsiy 
that of Si. Brelade. ' It consists principally ctf one street, 
and though hot possessing all the bustle t of tSt.'iieiler's,^ 
it shares some portion of the foreign trsidk. It is well 
sheltered from the winds that are most prevalent in 4be 
island, and commands a fine and interesting view of -the 
bay, on the border of which it is built. 

St.^Aubin^s constitutes part of St. Brelade'ji pariiA ; iwt 
being very distant frotoir tibe dbnrch, a neat chapel has i 

^ Sec tte view»^ 
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tttected by private subsoriptioM.. ThatfMurtof t)ie bftjr on 
the eil^ of whieh this towa is placed, Moan th«.«aiii«(pC 
Ike Qreat toad Miear the mottth U.ha4 always a)d^pil^ of 
#ai»r for frigates ; though from being exposed y^ wuth^rl j 
knnds, they seldom remaia th^re during 4l}ei^initfu:.;.'|<'he« 
^sles from that quarter arise they ooqasiQn.a heavy, swf^. 
Hie- bi^ is landlocked on every other side* . jl|:,.coi^taifiA ^ 
dangerous sunken roiek^ which was little npticpd, until a 
aifisgate named the Diamond struck on il^ : froin>this eyfsnt 
Hhas since been calUd the Diamond rockt . i 

Near St. Aid>in's» a foil,* mounting fo^rtcyengi^Ni, has 
been erected on a rock* which, thpugh dry at low.^iffitej;:, 
beoomee an islet as the tide riiies*. From )d]|e fort a 
strong pier projects, within which there is, fit new and 
full mocm, a depth of thirty feet ; but this is merely a tide 
Inrbour. It was built between the years 1673ai^d 1^. 
Tbrt at St. Helier's was begun immedi«te\y ;|fterw«rcl;|. 

Theiiroed from St Aubin's t^ St.,9eliera» oTer.ttjhe 
sand,'when the tide permits, is Tery.pleasaf^|li; a jifiyr,qne 
1m8 been lately c<matructed, wMch is n^^ch, f>P>of!f) . c.le- 
mted ; but the prospect from, nei^r of ,tbem is. gn^iMtly 
diverviied. Instead therefore of re^uiniiig at f^fice toiif^ 
goal from whence our tenr commenced,, we will bend to 
|he left» and pursne an inland counfc. . ,. , 

* See the y'ttm. 



-A'bout '^b'^tiifek 'Witig« Kg t6 St Fete/s clAiHBll^ 
^cy,"'fil^ ^I 'ih^ bfbfeV bhuirdies inl^riey; hM'Uua^t^* 
^bife'ise^ti^'iAlt^MCidnlJ, ri«d received sevtenir adAtfiiAi:^ 
Enlargements in all these religious' bdtfiees; ai^'ii'r^fl'ii^'' 
Bte'^^ft'Oifai^'H^Wil' tbey wef^ erected, the ftlitiM Wkt 
fti»'ft8tf>)tiUldfaV thfCM in after ages. They tiffoWI^Uiii' 
si^h^^Vitf^VieeHtf Ibidilf of the tiiteridrlty ofih^ O^i^OaP 

^1*106 Kpire <5f'$i. 'Peter's' chdfvb w^ higheM^lAiiy. 
atij'i'iit*^tal, tdanyyearS'Sinee, injured By Kghttttn^; Biit 
hlid 'bben'irepftited. ' Oit 6he of th^ buttresie^ st'the^^il' 
en^*are"e^^&Vfe'dl seVe^d blaclc^hfai' itn|>feiliyMtf,'^^* 
pec^tf^ ivtiV<lU'iiifa^dl'ilr' tablet no irffOfiHatidn ean1^V>^^ 
CQ^. 'UTa VoAjfectiir^ hiiglit be baxflrd^, it wite- ^UxM^ 
thi^^^"b>^ 6aital§ {iloiik'smith; who Wfsh^dto'per^tuiii^'e^' 
tHB* hte"^ity oi- Higenuity. ' ^ ''* 

~"JSbo\it a' mil^^ib the sbutbv^ard of the cbui^ch, and iil^''' 
most on the verge of Les Quenvais, have recently beiea 
erybt^'*6<iver»ll larg^ and handiiome ' stdne' liuildiiigs'/or 
barrllBM i the 'Mehti6n is to ubaiiidon HeieMof ^^ 
smitti^ 'de|^6i^s'>6Uhdf'tl/6 coast,f and to Wa&e the'new^^ 
e^tM^fbt^hf^fit cehtral' <yne: Th^ apartments 'Yorlthe^ 
c^UMiikttliatoed 'iMc^¥9,< tfa^ nbn-cointiiissioned ' iMcen, 

• Sec the ticws* 

t Since the peace, this has heen carried into execution, and tbe materials havt 
been sold, (September, 1815.) 



g.^^'iJ^^fPr'^l valley, wl^iijh jis upt^ %,fppn|,^;^HifRh^|| 
• .j|;9;ij^<«^ rand,* at the foot.qf a fQfi^yf,jraflg^^^^4^||\y^ 

W^^ vfr defect th«t TOdoi^bte^lj^ .w^^^ ,l^epi]|[|fneffjp^^ 

the sea: m proof of this, at ai.wjiim 4j^e^rl^<^<^4 ^f|^ 
sUrefip, of a wHeft V»r?8-a wheel o(,c9^si(^||ihletp^|^i. 

/i^^mustllOTtrefplore a cr<^s8 90011^;! ^^74 74piV,P4i)y., 

■{f.»"?*?,W wWch,. perhaps piprp t^i^,»px,oth^;j.,RBligf|gflW«' 
^.fr? *" ."^^rsej, show?, how ^,^t^^ftt|i§^t^pi]^,|t!^,|,fllM|,^», 
alteri^ it to.pres^nrii a 5?pi^foifwty :«|^t!l^M8 ft'5«»WAjte> 
Internally this church now presents a heterogeneous 
mixture, of pointed and circular arches, of simple and or- 

•NowwideniDg. " " ' •• -"•'".' 
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namented reliefs.* Hm MMleni ^pikUfW Ml Nghii'lMl 

were ibmterly emWNMMd wiib yrim w i glwvt 

thit baa been bMik«», and the <iMtdr«iflMfea < 

random. It baa neither aleepie n«r ioWer) ihma^ it«N. 

cloubtedl J bad either the one or tfie other ; nor reapeollig 

thia can Ae eldest inbabitantt larwah ihaaligfcient Mbp. 

nation.- sr 

' FromSH. L< w » r e« c e*e cborob we pana .on, tbroagli.Bf' 

oontbioation o# deviona waya, «o -thnt dedlctad .to-fifc 

Martin, in the N. E. eomer of the iaiaad. Tbi»«diie« 

baa, ex%eriorly> manj Tory krgeahdpronrinetbwttnaaoea? 

on one of these ia an aneient pieee of a<Mdptote, rniipi Kin(^ 

wbiob nothing beyond eonjeotore eon lie obliUMd. It 

seems to oompriae two bojs, a«ppoi<hig m kmA of ahMd^' 

in which ia a figure, appaKenrty riling ialo the aar: 4« 

ill ; • • • ;, . 
• S«e Antiquities. 

t We have already mentioned tho nameroiu imtaiuSes of longerity in Jeney :'■ 
iMmy retain dwir iaenltiet. ^nd even a oonkteniM* Mffm otymtntLfttim^O^at 
a very advanced age. We are apt to view old people with compawioa, as suffer* 
ing under great debility, both of body and mind; but where tiM hrtttr'^ite^ns 
s«Md. »e vt r^ainiled of Ike ftiUowiof fpfw^l^y bc««tUul lints ^f VHHtr, .uttkh 
alon« are sufficient to immortalise his name : 

" The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
" Lata in mw light tliian|ii chinks tfwt titte IfM i 
'.' Stronger by weakness, wiser we become^ 
" As we draw near to our eternal home. 
" Quitting the old. at onof both vorids tl««i tkm 
'< Who stand upon the threshold of the new." 



4Me»ffM»jil probaJbi^ifttfliiAiMiimMi^ttabUt, thpi^gj^sup- 
|iaiMi<mbefaayTOQti«l.ba<riaa,liitk>iiy»y i^tkm «nmm^ 
|itfMiMfft«C Ae ««f ^UMbl. r Tlw $wil|»4wr^ tfiMft ^ipt 

and if therefore one of die most ancient in Jttnl?y!^ 
Ainnittididtnol iiyr oa itefiiltdanil MM>iMianrBt» priar. jto 
lkagke.4latod.AvD. liM,:ia the Taasple' ch#ir«h in JUmr 
diaui«aMir£kmcla»iiaByt*. that the. here^ltaffy iiie..of„avinpi. 
wa*ja»tiaartaUiahad>^.<li0:4tiaat ef JSanrj tlie;thini« iwho. 
^^MiiAfitaeigBf ili4 J^>i]SU^ <]Nag»«aUji;ji9ii# .but the. im^ 
hifity paMtaaaed thetxight of ib^tariog.avBM; and aa, al|, ||bi|ft 
Juinml ]iriMlegttS'.)MaW'l<|Mciq«sljr ]mpt.fifffm„i9ffifc;lLiQ!Qtf 
hia ioit Ufcely^'that^haaeigiiewri pf a l|#Ct<iQ(ai| iiysQiii|}cUi%, 
dble ialand, ahould poaaess what waa eateemed to be ao 
gisiiV<^ bcMpjnn JGven aupposiog the engraving in qijea- 
tioil t»'l»e ^raaa reapeoting the fief, yet we beliete tbuat 
a)|ie|i.hemingf» termad *•' arms of auccesaion^ did not ap- 
pear mteh bef(to« the fourte^th cMitiiry. it muat how 
efer ha hdmitted, that the ^blet ia placed on the buttress 
•f an aiaU Aatt has' been* adtded to the .otiginal one : it 
may therefore not be so ancient by several centuries: it 
ia advph corroded. - ■ ■ < . ■ ■ 

Turning towarda St Helier's, we arrive at La Hougue* 

sa 
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bi«,*,a singular structure, • erected on a liv^.avtiAviii 
QiQUQt, abou^ a mile inland firom the TiUafv of JGkw)^. 
The, traditionary ori|;in of this former ichapM,* Ij^gl^ 
ghrouded i^ the legendary mythology, conlai^^ .fOtM 
livre nqir de Coujtapcest is perhaps not. altogi^^c^ diii^ 
^d of truth. The account we hare is, that tbia p4iril^fit)M 
island was infested by a monstrous serpent or di3P0W>r 
^hi^ rarages of which desolated the couD^y.-f* • FJ|t^,f|ith 
an ardent <^esire to destroy the dreadfiilrhydn^^.fiiqfijfpiii 

Hercu^es^ >*<^.®<f, P,«, |Iam*>»e» or B^-Ufm^ie^ .w^ii^tUf^k 
the ^venturous, enterprise, aijid -wfw it^qf»(«8f«|^ tHl^ni* 
the ffrr|l^le co^ilijct, thia, heroic noblenp^i^iwfui WPWWMir 
ij^piffd^cate^ by the pe*tilentif(l breath, c^fll^e cljffi^p^^^iyrt^ 
pe Han^bie,,\Yas attended in t^M* •??P^*iW/>J.<^.WB- 
posed trusty domestic, who, perc?iY|;9g)h^/i IWI9^V>W# 
to revive^ assassinated liim. ^etjijicning ,^. Ijlq^nf^^dy, 
^ith jthe ft^gical accoui^t i^^t >^ lpn(j| <ilj|ft,f)9t#0|ir mtt 
Tive the encounter, he preisented ■; to the difco^aoj^ 
^^ow^ letter, vrhiph h^ s^f^wjf^ wnt^n,ljjrPftfl[v>Wi» 
JH!* I^^f?"^ *f^s death, and wbicl^ con^ia^dHiR,ecg[;iHI^(,f9f 
^yesf tl^at^ h^?,l^^y wv^uld i;Q<^9^mR^«-^«<f|u<ll^Lm^ 
\fjt\ie gift of her hand. T^ie arti% pii^l^ifgbdfija^dn^ 



i^ncout. 
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^^M^iMiiii^filride** WHS anited, at tbe sacred oltaf, to the 
ibWf^tirer oP tier deceased husHand : 1)1110^ i)o^e very clay. 
fAUHHkfefa'thli^ vile ihibcreant was thuB cbn^kiulatins him- 
Wif 'ba'tlte success of his vi ITany^licrwas suddenly seized 
wlfli ^a xlelirtous paroxysm, disclosed the horria'iriith^ 
Md^^n recovering, was tried oh Ms* own confession/ and 
pmrnUlj^xecnted: ' ""^^ '"' "" •^""'". 

''•'De! Hatnbie's widow, as Well to teswy 'ber^graieM 
ttMdt^giting' to Hiea^en for this miraculdus deliverance^ 
is^ioi tkVabV[A il liasting memorial 6t coDJiigar aJBection lo- 
WaM^ hei^ m^6r€d'Wd, caused'a' large ''anci'' iiigti 
mmidi' eumtb'bemded on tb^'sp'ol^'if^ere'^e'liia^I 
m'^Hi^Mmbd ;%h ib^ 6dibdlV 6f Mitlb' mouU stie'biiil^^ 
il}»ba^l;'wf(b-<^"16ftya'ioWe^'a&'id'be Visible 'li^AJ ^el 
*^'li«itt8lbh at'Gbii(ftn6fe:'l .'..=.-. ......jWi.,, 

' ^ItottiV^ aij^oiitii ^ii^^ froiii' tiie fc^regoing/ an^ 'siSte'&t 
tliM I^'H^tlA^ kaied-ibe's^^p^f^i/and cuV«f 'bf^'^^ild': 
lMilt-JN<tJdSitig'bimsyif Hftet ibe bo&\)at bis servant' ^siw'si- 
iMlilkpyiih^Uti^'by slb^trtbkt' tbls'iruierou^ 
i«liil^iii^ td Cfoutabc^, pe^kiiaded hiis m{stfes6'iiia4^i> 
HttfdBie 'Ibil in tbe'eiJbon'nt^^, and tftkt fie ' h'iniseif, *!^' 
Itrisnger"bi8 ttl!a&ter, destroyed the monste'^:''ihli[^l^vii% 
married the widow, be. was -tormented by. terrifying 
dritfarift*; sb itimt becoming suspected, he was- arri^sted, 
and confessed the murder. That the lady of De Hambie 
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raised the moant only ; and that, ia after timet, a chapel 
was erected on its auinmlt.* 

Mabon, dean of Jersey, from A. D. IfilS to IMS, ia 
said to have enlarged the building, made seyenil akara^ 
tions, and to have pretended that miraclea were wronght 
&ere by the Virgin Mary. He is reported to have dona 
so, with a view of imposing on the credulity of Aoa* 
Christians who might visit the chapel, and present ofbr* 
ings ; and that, before his decease, he made a donatimi of 
the estate, for the public celebration of mass. 
* The mount is bordered with a shrubbery, and standa in 
a neglected pleasure gromid. It is die property «f 
H. S. H. the duke of Bouillon, who, until lately, made it 
a banquet-hodse. The building is now in rather an an^ 
safe state. The greater part of Jersey may be aemi ftoHi 
the tow%K A signal post is erected on the mountt as, 
notwithstanding its inland situation, it servea as a comn 
miinicating medium. 

. Passing from La Hongue-bie, through a variety of narw 
row roads^ bordered with high pollards^ wboae overbaa^ 
ing branches cast an embrowning shade^ and whose 
trunks are encircled with ivy, and other parasitiori 
plaatti, we arriTe at the fief of Dielament. The opening 
td its ibrmieir mansion, vri4ch no iMiger exiata, is throng 

^ At any mte it b certain that La Hougne-bie ia not one of the ancient chapeb. 
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a-tfaeious (^atewajy with two side footways, all piercing a 
tolerably high wall. These entrances display a rista, 
tiirough a long and lofty avenue of beech trees, the inter* 
laemg branches of which inspire the idea of an aisle in an 
old cathedral, and readily induce the belief that such an 
aneiitte was the prototype of the pointed -Qothic arch.*^ 
It may be considered as a unique in. this island, thongh 
tiMre IB a miniature of it in the road from La Hongoe, 
the late summer residence of General Don, to the manor 
house at St. Ouen's.-f- 

Retuming to St. Helier'si we conclude our tour, after 
passing St. Saviour's churdti4 This, like the odier reli- 
gious edifices, has been greatly enlarged, and has e%pen» 
enced vaiious alterations, and at differ^i^t times*. Hie 
ongtnal windows are narrower, in proportion to iheir 
height, than diose of av^ other church in tjie islap4« At 
the eastern end of its least ancient aisle is a neat akar, 
railed in. The window above it contains some painted 
glass, probably the shattered remains of a regular design. 
This clwrch has a square tower, like that at St. Helier^s, 
with a projection for a staircase. The corners of the 
tower are c^ Mont*Mado stone : the other parts are com- 
posed of fragments, differing in size, but laid in regular 
courses. Close to the largest southern projection, which. 

• Sm die Tiews, t Sec NoU (AAA). t See Ihe newt. 
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doubtless formed one wing of the original cross, lies an 
ancient flat stone, on which is sculptured a human effigy, 
nearly of the proper size : but this figure is almost ef- 
faced. The cemetery is surrounded with oaks and vari- 
ous other trees, that greatly embellish the spot. The 
church being erected on very elevated ground, it com-* 
mands a delightful prospect, and its tower forms a beau- 
tiful object, when viewed from several distant points. 
The country round is richly variegated; for in the vici- 
nity we see 

'' The Bheltered cote^ the cultivated farm^ 
'' The never-failinig brook^ the bat^ mill^" 

CHTOwned with 

'' The decent church that'* tops <ahe neighbouring h\\V\ 

GoLMMrrH. 

** The waters bursting firom their slimy bed^ 

'' Bring health and melody to every vale ; 

'' And from the breezy maiou and mountain's headj 

*' Ceres and Flora^ to the sunny da1e« 

[[ To fan their glowing charms^ invite the fluttering gale". 

Beattie. 
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NOTE (A). Page 8. 

The fellawing is extracted from an old M. S. in the Harleian CoUection, at 
the Brftiah Maseum : 

'^ It 18 acknowledged^ and the records of those times testify it, that in the 
^^ parish of St. Ouen, the sea hath overiivhehned "within these S50* years the 
'^ richest soil of that parish, that is a vale from beyond the pooIe towards Les- 
^' tac in lengthy Und in breadth from the hill very farre into the sea, and that 
*< to this day stumps of oakes are found in the sand daring the ebbe, and some 
^' mines of boildingt among the rocks : the like whereof is also seen in the bay 
<< of St. Brelade. But of late years, within the memory of most men, two 
'* great rocks lying one behind the other in the sea, at a place called Le Hoc^ 
^ In 6t. Cknent^B parish^ the naaiwt of which is severed from the hmd a bow- 
^' abM at fall tea, w«ie joiaed to it aid served many men yet alive lo drye 
*^ vraic upoiis whidit m fiwmer Umes, was the fate of a gveat tract of kmd 
^ neflpe Mnl Oigueil castle, called Le Banc da Viellet; which ajqpeareth 
*^ allow vater at halfe ebbSy like an islaiid, at some distance from the main 
« land."— Harl. Col. 

^ The danger of losing vrittable land by drifts of moring sand, forms a 
^' Aawback on the value of property in sevcval of the Hebridean islands. 
^ The gnmnds, oveiblown wMi sand, hi the island of Coll, anoant to several 
^ thousand acres. On the eait coast of Scotland, these moving sands have 
** been known to db considerable mischief. Tbeaaad, bebg kept in melion 
^< by every breeie, h never suffeied to lert so long as to acquiee nalmal herb« 
^ age on its fUffaoe. The aid of art becomes aoeaadiiigiy 

• Should not thii be 850 ? See Son. Aim vsrtilitt. 
TT 



" and, to promote the gf^vftk of m bent, ww femMilj aamdcaif^.holk Ja 
*< HoDftnd and in thitf countiy, tbe btA^gpoimil forrtopyiiy Uie^ ino^^emefA 
<« of sand ; bat the methods fakhcito pAdked haw bees var j imlflicieivt finr, 
<• iftiat pnerrpoie. Dr. Walker hat given a Ikt ef varioof flaiito mw^ hcttei; 
<< adapted for it. Part of these would answer the double purpose of c»wCpii{g 
<< the sand, and of affi>rdlig paitiie t#tca|ltei"'-^WALKBB*s Ecomomicai. 
History of thb Hbbaidbs, Sec. 

i 

NOTE (B). Page 18. 

The fdfowing extiact, from the Roam^CathoUc Breyiaty, beais on tbe 
same subject: . . v . 

* «< Dans le Gmc* siadO|> Saim PAm^ . on FaV^ipa, <tf Saipt 3c(()((|faf^ Ti|i|[ei)if 
<' de Poitter,> en Neuslriie se fixereat dans le Diocese.de Qo^^fuatcesi fo^ 
/^ nyant.envie de passer dBBB..iuie< isle T^iof, poller j Tjlvre dans .unp (lu^ 
*^ grande solitude, ils fuient ret^aaipar les Cbietiens.de Sisci^ qjii les jpciefpf^l 
<< de rcster au milieu d*eox, pour y extirpir Tidol^trie : .ib/ coosentin^it^ c^ 
*< y fonderent le monastere dc Sisci. Ensuite Saint Pire, ayant ete ela 
/* Eveque D*Avranche, viiit, a l^age de 82 ans, yisiter le susdit monastere t U 
^- y np^^^A^ lend^poyiiip dc| la f£tc de Paqu^.*' . ^ 
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Mr. Gamble, in his << View of Society and Mbbbmb in the Nisrih of Isa. 
^< land,^ nienttofis the preiMtertce of cOnsumpHoiis ; end 'having 'iteelvcil a 
medical edu'catiorr, He ahribnt^ the disease tn»4heaBforlQn|flD4ilslii9B»*B^ 
females, of going too Ifghfi^ clad 'for the rariabl^ncsaBnA^daBipiMsa of ibe cU- 
mMe. Is not this th^ c^se in Jier&ey, 'espeeiidly a»feBBalfl»aiV9.iMs« f^qq- 
rally, victims of tbe complaint than males? . ' . .,* . .< i, ^. 

Where jroung peiiKAis ah^, YiMft tteitf oBilisai infiau^ aMqutopecljlo tapvjfie 
all seasons^ sudden tratasitioMfrofli^ heiiao4soUJiaaeJ»tt]Me4ta^ 
dren of many peasants aie pentoitlell4o iMaboMy tifivlr MaMI^aT .«|||#^- 
During a serere frost iiv £nglaQ(), the aulbor once saw a chinmey swedes, 
•wilb no other coverilig whatever than a coaiaelilanket, just fastened at his 
iaaoh, >atel htagjag: looas^^ sgi as .to- l^VfP.bj* Jwdy .nearly espoaed. This 
< Jt>|u« naii^Aas timdi9g$M<tk^ojfen air» .tp Kfi sqine boy^. tUt jvere slid^ 
•iir lajighed heartily whoa aigr one chanced to fall; and didt noi appear aC ail 



HhuSi^dtnk^ MHr:1>tft wMmtienMSt^ nvadeliiMt|)r«iffOii^iip,mb, at 
inAdnigVi;' frMi^kol rMiAs ilito« ftij^ctatiiidBpheie^ m^ tkat tnke a kmdfctf 
bMti i'taihiifgei they Mgkt'W hMre RoBiiaa conslHalioM. Tbe traitfilion is 
^ot« pdittenl&My flblt in JeM7, whereqrerjr fe«r of tbtvinMnumta ba^ye «|wa 

^'•'*^ mnm (:B). ¥mge h9. 

, This alludes to tbe prodigious quantity of salted provisions^ of different des-. 
qriplioiis, especially fish, consiwed in ^le isbuni | >iiid for which indigestible 
and soroetimes putrid food, the country people exchange the nutritive produce 
of their fhrms. To this source the many cases of scrofttta, which exhihits it-, 
self in a sad variety of forms, may^ in all probability be traced. To ascribe 
tfiese dejllorable effects to local br atmospherical coptingencifiSy noidd \?e an 
insult to common sense, and a libel on the benevolent Author of nature. < Even 
the higher ranks of inhabitants hate been too much aceiUBtomed to indulge a 
felish for so deleterious an aliment. Happily, howsever, this vitiMed ^i^d per- 
nicious taste is now declining, amdig all but the lower classes. . . . 

NOTE (E). Page 21 • 

To tiaoe the etymology of local names is generally a difficult taiik, ftfld fie« 
quently an unsatisfactory attempt. Mr. Falle,, speaking of les Quenvaisi 
qaotes thus from a Latin M. S. of Philip de Carteret, esq., Seigoear de St. 
Onen : *• Nunc Cawcta voeant.? t . r 

Qaenvais, or QuMv^s^ seems to be a very natuj^ deri7ati9n.from Paqve- 
iMt antflMihe M. ft.«itfnis«bjefitaajrs, :^^ventii:i^i#fiti(, fu^i;it|.etf un^^^ 
<< sam flhunagforann fooonndilBlMi vastaverit,'* rafiy we^^ot imagine Ui^^ .bar- 
bar^li^ leA^Gvmisf toha^^ongiWA^ the wocdi^ c^^pfu; a^ ^/ff^ 

and thus to signify lea champs da «otf. Even this last phrase glides into 
QneiMiis er Qiiei^ris, as in tbi^ diakol^ wUch i^ c^lle^ 4?i^ K^^h ^^ ^ 
t^tonotfUced like k^ as in Greek and some oifieir ^PB^^fffTuu^. provincia) 
nasteerofspeakii%ve«kiseoaeffBctsttQb^cba^ .. ..^ ...., ,,, ,, 

. ' .■.■■■ . ...NQ.TB(F}, )Page23.;"_ .,;; .V';,; 

frhe iimteniti(ta jiut menttoMed is, howeretf etfHf vkptalaeiil Sheiflnd 
l^ixiaids with smiilf parental inheritances : hiteil laboittimttM iMpObt t^m* 
cue, and too ezpeniiTe t beudei irhicb,. the ptoprielMt Iwireloiif iMaaocOi* 
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tmed <o iniM0B Mtem. My <tfcgr> i w il imce , Am Itoiufckli tWy dhrif 
ftom their own familicB, and fKWWioiwJ iidft fwwi ii iJi ,MinwiP ^ of cq»i»|liiCfr 
mo<re dowly. Of giwi tapid Ipon feiMtts naaiown, mitU purt q( |be<hirtBg9 
B deprived of « pottioa of ito mfi and dmild ibe cnmnd be HitiUiWB, n 
quantity of grain is shed befoif the whole can be reaped. It matt Iibow%e be 
considered, that families liring sMsqib wKbin thrvisohn»f and fafmuig their own 
small estates, geneially dislike innovations. Settled habits desoend fioos &• 
tber to son, and henoe heuedttary prejadices«are fonnedf that become, by"de- 
giees, deeply rooted. Thus the custom of slacfciiq; hay, and onllii^ it ofll is 
trasses, b seldom practised. It »> in Jersey, loosely slowed away hi bnast 
becMies dry and dusty ; and when carted fi>r sale, hang-over *on each sMe;^ 
and appears, with the exception of colour, as if coming from the hay ffeld. 

Many are of opinion that keeping bay in barns, or at least in what are called 
Dutch bams, is a pfeferable mode to that of stackii^ il in the open air : but in 
either way, it ought to be well trodden or pressed down. Tfab tends to exdle 
that feroientaiion by wUchtiie saccharine quality is devebped; andhy wWdl 
prooes^ analagcns to tnahhig, the p r o vender sa rendered mote mtritsowsi 
How beneficial malting is will appear, if we consider that barley, when mw^ 
yields but a very trifling quantity of sugar ; whereas, in the stale of malt, the 
soG^bKine wwuer oompdsea moie duMt half Ihf w%l»t« Thesfslanfof^ 
lowinsd9.tinktiown in JM)9y^ . Tt^e fafmem vary their mops, JmU 4di nol4aan| 
their grosiadjioemp^flyed^ nordocsitM|>aiM:iobP fwwn s r y, . ^, 

,,,^^. J^OTE(G^ Page 26. / ;,' . 

»rhe ftftowfa^ corriytrtlitc laWmatflir vf« htiil ?J ii t < ii ] y tBe i kg f k i^nMitf^ 
towlMcbthbeMl of Jersey «ltainst » v .", .n %oi ; 

Tbt standard CMkbtft of the ifelsfwf Ibt wHeal,- «lMl' far Hwt ^gMa hkne, MmI 
sures fouiteen inches and a quarter wide, and eight indHlft iM li'«qttaMrtiee|l^ 
BiiglMi mi^uve ; eonsequentljf it conUitns IStS.7B9§ oMo ktdket; 

A legal Winchester bushel raeasnies eighteen hKdMt tad a Indf wU^ t$4 
eight {nthcsAaep; ittheietet contain CMN>.4flMtiibh2lhehes. i 

The avefnge produce of wheat per acre, m Essex and in Hampshife, has 
been ^fltiniitted «c 9t biishels, ^ch. wd^bing flomW to M pounds avoiida* 
pnu The R^v. If r. Wmmu^ in M History of the Isle of W%ht, make* the 
McnsgeinilMfcMtedoB^MbiMiMls. SA Jwshd% it OS ]ioitnd9 eacb| aakf 



* ' Is MneyiMtavTV^ fm AUBskwt artielet h M foBMv t 
WiMt SO CabolB, each wrigbtog SO "^ 

BMlejr f6 ..••;«• 86' / P6iindi Janef iweigkt - 

Oati SO «7 ^ per Veigoe. 

AitalkMS SOO 40^ 

The utmost produce ofwheaEt maj be taken at 40 <}aiMili ; thoUfh in I8it 
fke atBUMlprodiioe) on (he hcBi bad, was 50 Cabots of 88 pouwis^aeli* * 
- Then is a Aiflbveiioc Utwcea the pooad amcdupob and tfiat of Jetaey) MM: 
of the latter being considered as fullj eqaal to 1 12 odbo former; iherefare IS 
Stki^ pdundt are eqaivakal to 14 pteads afroicdopois. 

Galealatiiig oa the abofa estnaatesy a Wtochesler bushel of Jurse^ "vihaaft 
will weigh full 49 Jersej pounds, or nearly SS pouads iS^HUioes avoinfaipM.. 
' As two Tleii;!^ aid a quarter aie ^aal to otieatatute acm, the mvtAge 
produce of Jeraey wheat, at SO pounds per Clabot, will br 9M5 Jaraey pouad^ 
or neaflf -§191 pininds avoitdiipafs^ par acre. 

The tesirils from the foiegoiag estunates a^e intenoBlfiagi ibey ^nmre thA 
Jersey w^eai ii l%hter tiiaa English wlieat, in the pvq^rtiw af M poiiadt IS 
emices to 6S pounds : but that the produce of wheat from the Jersey soil, ex« 
eeeds that of England in the pr6po'rfidn of 2181 to 1488. Great however as 
Ab excess is, the same disproportion in the quantity of flour win, it is pre* 
•nmed, not exist ; because the Jersey grain being lighter, has probably a 
greater pioportion of husk> or bran : ^lill the difibrenoe in the quantity of flour 
fnust be varj M^sidprable. 

The CMx>t in wJuch barley and every other kind of grainy (wheat except; 
Wfl »J tiW>f»ybgmp» poMoesy 4^9 urn smmnd, is n>ope ca p acious tfiao that 
aisad fbf whcaMti the propartioB taqiuriiig four ^ Ube latter io fill tiuee of the 
fpm^p Th^.pie«adii« asljptttas ^^Nudey^ oata, aad potalo^ must therefora 
i» mgmlaled MGoidii^j. 

All the articles mentioned are struck, with the ew^ptioQ of jpolatoesy tha 

. ]Aailditiw>9^.<^oes»iaJ4iscsy«totf itaiiasfciiecam 
Jl^, ^i^^g b ^»^^d ttheI^JbofWigb^.|^^ 

hf^:. • /.. .1 .1 !'.' 'f ^i , J . . .., 

^ ;^he^ i»1il^of!s ^afamatiqni fcam E^^foadt VfWMiw Mm^PV wm^*0 
much, that he finds it difficult to^^fii^j^jpr^ffr fvai^« . Qm. WH(Mnt fiitp 
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the average produce or an acre to be 400 basheh, M 74 poands per boriiel, or 
29)600 {wunids. Mr. Warner's atatement, respecting the hie of Wight^ is 
from 60 to 80 sacks i taking this 4it the medium of 70, the produce, at 74 
pounds per buskel, ivill amount to only 15,540 pounds. This estimate is con. 
stdered as too low, the other as considerablj too high : perh&ps 80^000 fMmnds 
would be a fairer arerege. 

The Jersey produce of potatoes is after the rate of 87,000 Jenej pounds, ' or 
nearly 89,077 English pounds, per acre ; so that in this article also, the dfibr* 
ence is in faroyr of Jersey. 

The general crop of hay is aTeraged at about one ton per yeig£e, whieh 
must also be deemed a very considerable produce. The aftermath is some- 
times mown, but more usually grazed. 

A few caleolMfims dednoible from Ae forcgdingestimalrs| and that isnajite 
useAU fai Jersefyi ai« Dofw stihjoioed. 

It Teqniies alKWit 1S,V Cabots ^ wheat to .make an Engiifh qnartep « 
An English quar^oTEngtish wheat, oMtains 4(96 ) ■ Poopda 
Ontfcff Jersey wiMt, coniaiM 458| ) Avoinlapoia» 



Oeficjonoy ^ « 43^ 

.. thp produce of Jersey lybeat from an acre is about 41 4 English bushds. 

[ NOTE (HJ. Page 2a 

Though these are not all waste lands, yet they are in an tefaiiiUr state 'of 
cultivatioD', and tfie' aggregate amount is conslderebly more'tban the pmpoiw 
tion of unimproved fatnds in Er^aild and Wales; tlie joist aaesr <lf trUcI^ 
countries contains 49^450 square miles, or SlfitBfiOd acres. The wasfea faladsf 
in 'iliesc comprise T,788,77T acresr, oi' about MCfiMirth'paH; Some abdimnts 
make the proportion df commons and waste huids, in* England -and Waka^ m 
little more tTiari ofte stitlr; • -* , , , .,,. , e 

in a ^maU istandf tike Ji*rsey, depending so mneb on&iMt coMtHea fiir 'At 
very necessaries of life, aAd^^Kafale 16 be, Meastdnally, dqffhrdr^Oicae'asw 
sistance^,tKe cuHiTation, to^ the utmost degree, and In the most MkeftaaftBaii^ 
ii^r, of eVefy ibbt bt gnmiid, be&M^m^m tibje<it #f fte hightt^ i aiqpoHM imt ^ 
itidi^ specially wheh we reflect, thaU(|e standing pop«laiiiin*of Jcoqv tNi-aH 
kvera^ of the same extent of trrriforyj ia not far short of douUe that of both 
Xnglind and Wales. ' (See PoruLAXloir*> t ^ 



:■■ • '' ■. -NOTE (I). Page 47. " 

*' The Asiatic origin of the Druids lias 'long been an acknowledged point in 
*^ the world of antiquaries; The evident Caduceus of Merctity, designated in 
**,tbe gl9l)e, wingS;^ and sieipent, that formed tlieir gi^nd tcimple at Abarv, are- 
•* abundant testimony of their connection witTi, if not' descent from, Buddha, 
*|J!lif|j^ furrow says, th^t from Siberia the Hindoo reRgibh prdbablj spread 
*5.<y^ thjq wb9le earth : there are signs of it in every northern country^ and v\ 
^^ almost every system of worship : \s engLANi^ it is obvious;' stokb- 
^UMJf^c^^ is bvidentlt one of thp temples of boodh. He fini^fly gives 
^^ ii^.ftS bis own decided opinion, that the dbuids were beahbIins/*' 

(Maurice's' Indian Antiquities.) 

*' lift:; TffitirJce consider,* thep^ that ^^the celebralcdoi^oriXruidB an- 
*' ctently cstablishecl in Britain were the immeditite deaoendantoiof aylribe of 
<^ Brabn^iris ritiiaW ' in the hig^h ttohhern latitudes, bordering qn th6 vast 
^^ ranged of 'Caucasus. That' these, dttriug that period of tbe.Iqdi^pcBlpiv^ 
<< when its limita were most extended in Asia, mogiuig^with^tbeCdto^Scj-^ 
^\thian tribes, who tenanted the immense deserts of Grand Tartanr, became 
<^ gradually incorporated, though not co-founded, with (bdft^ant&oit nation; 
<^ uitroduc^ aition^ tfiem iW rites' of the fiftthnitn i^l^on, oedMttiitlly a. 
^^ dopting those of the Scytjiians, sgnd, together with them, finally emigrated to 
•« to the western regions of Eur6pe/' • j > " 

• <^TIie Der^h q& the East, and the Druid of ^e iWesjt^ are tJbe same cba. 
^ Tft«ter,«nder names btttUlkle. varied 1 ipd^sed Keyslerjexpressly, affiiins thb t 
^ Skoenbtmm gtmsj apud JDtmof^i ob.f^ntiqMf^^i^tmPRrff^Wjif^^i^,^^ 

' <^ Like thoMft of tbe PesiiiiBs^ at^e^pplis, the pniii^iea^t^j^ ^ere ppen 
«»'at Hie %p ; fdr^ like ibem, the Sqythiaos e&t^iped it impious tp^c^n^ne the 
<< Deity who pervades all nature, and whose temple isi^inh luod^ski^." , ' . 

r.t^^Ebe-'Bftlislr DfftttdaseeiB^ however, to baveeaceede^ if possible^ e?en 
i^ tbeirfirauKe netgllbours, in savage li^eciitjr.oCaoiil^ and, boundless lust of sa-' 
<ttcrffibinl>Uoo(l< Ther pen of history trembles to relate tbeba^c^l orgies'/ 
^'wittdilheir firttotic sspperstilioil celebcatedt when incU»iiSiipen,.yi[5)ai^y i^ncl 
<^^diildxe»,iA one ? ant; srichec imf^^e, ij|^foriQ,f)f a qian^ i^id /Uling; At witi^ 

• Asiatic tttfearchet, * '*" .'• • 
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*^ every kind of combostibleiy ttej set fiie to die bqge eolomis. It is not 
<< without reason suspected, that thej sometimes finished their horrid sacrifice 
" iirlth a still more horrid banquet!*' 

<< The Druids, like the ancient Indian race, worshipped the sun, tiiider the* 
<< fonn of erect, conical, and pyramidal stones; the sjmbols of the selir 
"beam." 

<< The vrorship of the Dmids was not confined to groves : on the loftiest 
^ eminences it was their custom to pife np rude iiregiilar heaps of rtanes. 
<^ Many of these Mercurial monnments still remain on the sanraiits of the 
<^ mountains, in Cornwall, Wales, Scodand, and Ireland s some are of iss- 
*< mense magnitude. They were called, in the ancient CeKie hi^gnage^' 
*^ Caiuns ; being, for the most part, of a conical and pyramidal form, with a 
*[ large flat stone invariably placed on the apex, on which the sacved fiiea on 
*< the great festivals were kindled/' 

^< Sometimes these obelisks consisted of a single stone" set upright. 

<* The Cromlechs are broad flat slabs placed on high in a horizoBlal posture 
<< upon others fixed on their edges in the ground.'* 

(Mr. Maurice supposes the name to be derived from the Hebrew Ckttram^ 
luach^ a devoted stone ; or Cmremluajch^ a burning stone. " The Cromlech 
" of Lanyon in Cornwall is fbrty*seven feel in circumfeienoe^ and nineteen 
<< feet long." 

<^ On the Cairns^ the Druids, on May eve, made prodigious fires.'* 

There wem also stones placed in other directions : the upright oim are sup- 
posed to have likewise served for gnomons. 

. Among the stone monuments of the Druids^ that circle called theellijpsis^, 
was frequently used. 

Mr. Maurice conceives, that the celebraled Scandinavian God '^ Oden, pr 
<< Woden, was no other than the Taut of Pbcenicia, the Hermes d*ijgyjpt». 
" the elder Buddha, or Boodb, of India* the Fa of Cbina^ and the jyiercmy of. 
<< Greece and Rome t"andhe«dds, '^Theicligionof ahwsteveiy natkmflf 
« the earth, previona to the happy difiiisioo of the Christian doctrine, eodubit* 
<< ^ Uttk else besides the shattered fragaesH of one giand systom of pvimi- 
<( tive, I do not say the earliest, tfaeolqgy, oocepiwalenlinihe Grealsr Amu" 

.Nearly the whole of the pcsoedifl^ extended note is odlected fcpoi-daliiBseat 
parts of the Rev. Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiquities | and it is hoped that 



OMe vtAm ^o hive nor periisea hto Wor(, niffl bei gtalift^d by these ex^ 
tracts^ on a subject so interesting to every antiquarian.* '- 

(("or fctther ififormation tbe reader may consult Cft4r De Beth CrdOko^ 
Row1a(i)d*B Mona, Bortose, I'oland, Grose, Camden, Bryant, the learned but 
too iiypotheticar Stukeley, and oOier authors, both ancient and modem* 

i NOTE(K). Page 49. 

» Fifdierton has f^pr»ssed a doubt whether the ancient stone oionuments, in 
fZ^jK^y 9ie Gpthicy or Celtic. Respecting this point, we may be pejrmitted 
to obferye, that the attacks of the Goths were principally directed against tha 
nprtb/ind the ^uth east ; thi^t, moreover, they were engaged in perpetual and 
^te|^ve^iii|[fuf|i^ in.9everfil of which th^ were synced to. great straits, until the 
middle of the sixth century : whereas the gospel ^as planted in these islands 
about that time, and both France and Normandy were Christian countries 
I^^ b^ofei Cloyis havii^p, embraced Christiaiiity. about (he year. 493. 
. It is generally supposed that theCeltss were tbe Abor^ipes of England | 
aqd thoi^U, in that kingdom the Celtic population was succeeded by the 
Goihic^^yet, as it does not appear that any of the Scandinavian swarms ever 
possessed Normandjr, it seems veiy unlikely that they should have inhabited 
these islands. 

The Gaulish coins, found at Rosel, prove that Jeney was a Celtic isliind. 
§ome bave Indeed imagmed ihat the Celts add the Goths formed one natton, 
boi this opinion ii merely conjectural. 

Dt. Clarke calls Stonebenge a monnment of the Cydopian style, and saye 
^ ft has all tbe matks of a Phcenician building. Hence,'* he adds, *'a con- 
*^ clution might be adduced, fliat (be Celts were origioally PhoBuicians, or tbal 
^ tlhey have left in Phcenice monuments of their former residence in thai cow- 

NOTE L). Page 49. 

The author has been fiivonred with the following ezlraet, from a M, S« 
which liielonged to King James It, and whtdi b vow in ihefierleiKn crikc- 

• - I • . , - " •» 

* Dr. OvlLey in hU Thifeb, mentioni that *< certain Bralunint, who bad acconpanied tbe Indian 
«^MMQr,4ai|b«MKl|ift«ttetofMliai»tWMIIb, tmL Cmur f mjem^mnU Oandata thn-Wpte* 
** MBlatlon of tbeir god Vlsbna, among the ancient icnlptnfe of the place.** Pwrt % wectkm fi 

Boarrit In hto JtiMrgin^ »jt s «' Cu DnMet Hoieut QamhU am CtllM, NStfMtfn< kmmwimU dU-^n 
**Uikm MMtm^ npeatol a rjjfpihn du Qrtet U 4m LaUm^'* 



leotionalthefiritbhlfuieiini^ ,}iiteiililIed,«<GMaM^or%|KiOM|M^-lW- 
Island of Jersey/* 

«<OfPoqu<lRy$iireliaTe tbeMIowii^r. There are in tbe idaad Bbwe %9it 
a.hundred^ftkeio. I observe two diffBreni in ibnae fniiB thensla onemr^ 
place called Leg Lances Palot, wK fiirre from the fiee-schoole, consieliiig ofoiie, 
only massive entire stone, and therefore not hollowe under as the rest, Which 
seemes to be the naturall ropli gioime upon the plaice, and by ait hewed and 
fashioned into a naturall poquelaye ; but yet it is teperated from, the rock mi* 
der it with such a counterpoise, that at a certain place a boy with his finger's end 
can move it, which a hundred men could not otherwise doe. The other is to 
be scene neere the Old Castle> as you goe towards St Catherine's, ^is stands 
just at the top of a rotmd hillock made of hands, and is supported not by thive^ 
as the rest, but by five stones, which by length of time are suncke toe deepe inJ 
to the ground, that a man must creepe to goe under it ; the covering being ez« 
ceeding large and weighty.*** 

.The Rer. Mr. Maurice, in his Indian Antiquities, quotes the late very 
learned Jacob Bryant ; who thinks the Rocking or Logan stones to have been 
operations of a very remote age ; probably before the time when the Druu^ 6i 
Celde. were first known. * 

NOTE (M). Page 51. '• 

V . • ..'•''• •' : • ■ . ..••1' • 

^ In i& • .D. 577> PrasteirtaAus, a^hbishop'Of Rouen in Neuflria^ waa hmishii. 
to Jersey for ten years : finding in the island a Christian churchy (i. e« GbiWH 
lian oongvegationSf for.qot ona of the churcbcB axialed at that time J yet te a 
sltfe ^f infancy, he promoted if^ffq^ik. (See Falle's History.) Jp all pnv 
Ubility Ihewfore sevesal of the chapels were bnilt under the auspicea.of'Sti 
llitgloioa and Pmtaxtatus. Thia dees not refer to La Ho«gie«bie, which ia 
fioartfined to have been of more modem date than the others ; it was Ukewiw 
erected by a private person, and in commemoration of a particular event. 

NOTE (N). Page 52. 

. The twelve paririi churches were consecrated at the following periods i 
That of St. Brehde - May 27, A. D. I 111 

- • 11isfcnMrofttawPe9seli9«ita,ds«Ml6w,ataeriftlseortl»ieckiif iiSM mmkmAhjMx^ 
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• The aboTe are the dates entered in Le Line noir de L'Svftcb^ de Coutaildes;^ 

NOTE (0>. Page 54. 

We have been thus particular respecting the architectui[e o^ the Ecclesiasti- 
cal structures in Jersey, as it does not accord with the generally received opinW 
on this subject. It has (>een asserted, (See Dr. Kees^s Cyclopa^ia,) that, in tl^e 
l^axon and early Norman styles, which were'nearly similar, the arches were aU 
ways semicircular; or, at least, if pointed, it was more an ' accidental circum- 
stance than a prevailing taste; that the pcnnted siyfe appeared in no part of 
Christendom, before the 19th century ; and that the period from which we may 
Awe the commencement of the pointed-arch style, or tfial* which is'tulgulaSrly 
<>NlledGothic,isA. D. liSS: ' 

* We read, in the same highly respectabte work, that << what is called the 
^ GdAiic or pointed arch, is generally supposed td have fii^ appealed ' in tie 
ISIh century ;*' whereas we are informed, that at Coutanoebj in Nonutody, tfee 
stupendous aqueduct, conjectured to have been raised by the' BdknaM^iitf 
peinted atchesof prodigious height^ and Mtfineoted by j^iert, sbsfeMefy uW 
appear instti&cient to support the supetincukabeutweij^t; >' -^ ^« i^^' ^^ 

Since the fotegoing note was written, D(« £• P. Clarke has published part 9, 
aeotion9, of his travels; in which he not only positively contiadicts an o^ 
pinion, countenanced by some authors, that the {mated Gothif^ ^rpb .i^ ^(^fn-^ 
glish invention, but be expressly oonfutes what is sai(j\ |a, ^ ipJrS^9£^^>* ^! 
Maid to IhjB period of its introduction into Europe* 

* U WeitiesKiy eaplcMam to idbct #n lo ittpectsble and dabon^ a work^as the CyclopuM,^ 



Respecting lite fint cirtramsteBce, Dr. Clarke mmAim {Minted aidiei ia 
buiklings of great antiquity^ boA in t|ie Holy. Land , and in Egff^ He tajt, 
<< This kind ofasch ia a pecniiar diaiacterislic of the aidiitoolnie of the 8am* 
<< ocns in Egypt, in alt their okkH buiklings. It mwMfar earisla ia anne of 
<^ the sepulchres in Upper Egypl> and among the nuBB of Ikitar ediioes," in 
a remote district. 

It is also a remarkable drcmnstance, noticed by IkaflMneaidlior, tlMmg^ not 
applied by him to the present subject, that one of the pyrunida of Snocira, 
all of which he supposes to be even more ancient than tliosa of Djiflb has ck- 
lemally the form of a pointed arch. It is indeed so vary obtuse, as to be a 
mean between dm ox aye and the haased arch s still bomattr it'has the Gothic 
fimn. 

Dr. Chrke adds, that in the ^< Voyages de Chardm are plates that aflford 
'^ specimens of the pointed arch,*' in Persian buiklings. ** There b a ie» 
'< markabb curve in all these arches. At about two thirds of the distance 
*^ from the spring of the arch to its summit, the curvature becomes convex to 
*^ the interior of the arch.'* This is an accurate description of a hansedf 
(Sothic arch. 

With regard to the time when pointed arches were introduced into Europe^^ 
he says, that << the autlior ofMonumenta Jniiqua notices '^pointed arches in 
^* an aqueduct of Justinian ;'* and observes that the pointed arch is also seen 
<' in aqueducts built by Trajan." 

He says also, <^ In the beginning of the seventh century,**— *' the model of 
<c every Christian sanctuary was derived from the Holy Land, and genemlly 
*< from the church of the Holy Sepulchre ;* where the pointed style may yet 
*^ be discerned, in the original coverii^ of the sepulchre itself.*' 

Dr. Clarke states another fact, which must be considered as decisive cm the 
subject. He says, << A short time previous to the journey which constitutes 

especially as, from its conpreheinlfe natore, (he compiler, or compilen, most frequently Ittfe wHHbt 
At>m the ioformatloo of others. We cbbimC however ImM doHco the tery srwiwoas aceoia, hi mmnl 
re»peets» thnt it (fiwm of Jcney. Amonf thcw mistalui it li iliicd, tint the Iteidtes cnij d|^ 
chnreheii svbtfe■fttbcroh•veheel^C0rlle■riy 500 years, twelve of thcao parochial stnictvrei. Icl^ 
the mow eziraordiimry, hecause the Cyclopmdia qootci the Re?. Mr. fWle, fton whote faistofy a 
better accoaoC might have been obtaiaed. . 

• *« witness the Interesting, thoogh almost nmiodced mode! of the Hravch of te Baly Seprfehw, 
•* called the Bound cborch, in Cambridge, built by the Knights of Jcmsalem, and ihowliig precisely 
*' the fonn of the building, as It was in the serenth ccntory.** 



<< the subject of the pitseRt wbrk^ ^ aulhor viiita^i loiia ; and in the namer- 
^^ons vestiges of ecclesiastical splendoc ivhich be then obsenr^ in the rude 
^ bas-veli^fs belonging to tbe sepulchral monuments of that island^ the granite 
<< coffins^ ibut above all the remains: of the poiAted Gothic style, a traveller 
<* thete niight rather imagine himself viewing antiquities belonging to the 
^^ H0I7 Land^ and edifices erected by the motiher of Constantine, than of an 
^^ eccksiaitical esteblishment upon a small island ip the Hebrides; upon an 
<( island too,, which was already thus distinguished^ before the inhabitants of 
*< England could be said to be converted to Christianity ; and at an aera when 
** the kin^ of the East Apgles was actually sending into Burgundy for mis- 
^< sionaries to pnach the Christian faith." 

NOTE (P). Page 66. 

There is a difference between the wording of the act of parliament, respect* 
ing Jersey, and that of the order in council, on the same subject, which may, 
at one time or other, create loss or litigation : the former reads, ^^ growth, pro. 
^'duce, and manufacture; the latter, growth, produce, or manufiMStnre/' 
The register office in Jersey is regulated by the order in council; tfie custom 
house in England, by the act of parliament. Several kinds of goods are ma- 
nufactured in Jersey from foreign materials, such as cordage, soap, &c.y that 
would, if sent to England, be liable to seiziirc, under the act, though admissi- 
ble under the order in council. The English custom house has, at St. He- 
tier's, an office in which all vessels are registered.' The establishment is prin« 
cipally intended to prevent any illicit commerce with the mother country. 
Whilst this species of traffic was in its vigour, Jersey participated in it, with 
the sister ishind of Guernsey, though in a far less degree, and cUefly in an in- 
diiect manner. The contraband articles were sent fiom Jersey to Guernsey, 
and firom thence conveyed to England. 

NOTE (Q). Page 67. 

The following page shows the exports ffom Jersey for five years, 1809 to 
1813, both years inclusiYe. 
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WTE (It). Page 67. 






Tlie iKunied cattle, cider, airi'polatoe^ expoitedl ammalljr, scarcely piUI; 
e^Mi^iftinertlie^ar, fi^r tbc;tea riciMtfai* was imported Aom fioflsiid, croo.' 
The quantities of the last atlicle, imported in two yean* were in 

. 1810 ^73820 

Total 144600 • 
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Aonual Ayersge 7S301 ^oufidB. 
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Thpafllh Utek^i^^e qpaotMiet were actualjljr imported, jet it isgenendly^y^ 
9a«drtliia;|)tfif:vita;ifre»hipped clandestiocl/, and sent to Guem^.: Ijhp^ 

The quantities of tea allowed annually io boezported firom Snglaod t9 Jk^. 
aif^mi|6«iQ|paWi^i«|tl| tjie^ranlage of a drawback, weie befoie 191j|/as 



•>•; < 



.Guernsey 40000| 

I&t In isf) ,tte aggregate' amount was ordered to be cliVided equally betweeQ 
the two^istaiic^fli.^ txnct jpeace'has befeh le-established, the produce df^emy 
has fidkn considerably in value. 






. ColqiihottiiiBtateRi&e lvalue of imprnfts, from Jeney and Giierhafrj^,* inter the 
port of Loi^ra,~anaaaUy^at ^9 J 936-71 -?• ^xpoir& from the pcjrt of Loii« i 
dinit of Britisb^maiittfcctured goods^ -to^ihoae t#a talaiiikiit £ 1800 li • IS * 10 ; . 
of foreign lierohaiidise, jg2161$ ' 16* * 8 ; baying a balance in thek &Yoar o^ 
jg58S17 ^ io *^8* Tbb statement must inclnde the wines, liqaonvftc, &C*, . 
imported iifo tbe. islands from foreign ports^-and leshipped for Londom 

NOTte (T). Page84. - 

* No liberal minded person would wish to see sumptuary laws again en« 
feroed t yet they once enisled in this island. By an ^rder of Ibeieonrt, dated 
the twenty .second of Septemberi 1636, to leniedy abases in^the dress of the 
lower classes, as well men as women, as well in excess of clothing, as in lace 
and silk hoods, above their condition, snch' female are forbidden io wear lace 
oM^fe^fteen sols per yard, and that for the hood only^ or to «se sttluni 
hoods, Ocdf which, says this curious decree, bdmgi atily to ikerankofhulm* 

NOTE (U). Page 85; ' 

* These and other customs were, in former times, the general practice : where* 
sis several of them are now no longer in vogue among the higher class. 

Many customs have probably a Celtic origin. There is, in Normandy, du* 
ring the season of Lent, a ceremony something similar tb that formerly practised, 
hy the Druids, on May day, but which is, by the peasants, appropriated to 
Ceres. They go atibnt with torches, made of different rude materials, and, ul 
altind of song, invoke that goddess to destroy the moles and field mice, and to 
grant a plentiful harvest. Part of that district in Normandy, called Le Con* 
tentin, still bears the name of le Yal de Ceres. 

' As the Dmtdical rite was in honour of Belinus, or the Sun, so tfie Nonnas 
holiday is always held on a Sunday. As Midsummer day was likewise a Gel» 
tic festival, the custom of faire braire les poeles, in Jersey, on St. John's eve» 
snay perhaps have sprung from the same source. The milk-maid*s garland on 
May day, in England, dpes not however seem to have any analogy with either 
ttie Bruidical or Norman festivity. May day is not celebrated in Jersey. 



' ^^ Qtifc de talens enseviAU, que d^ailB rfMcniltanii, que Se le nt u IMIMIHi*, A« 



"lynefit besom de lear 8ecotiri,et les appellenl a gtandscrii, tamai ttn itim^ 
^[Hb ! Fruges comumere noli.'* Comeib de tfAmm. 

^' Sons les Eropereon Ronudns, daoi tin limps o& Albftiies <loit eneoto IVeotr 
'^datnoode, Ics gladiatenn reprfsetitoiefit lettn jeu sani^Uuis sor le tbHlia 
^< de Bacchus. Les che6^*oeatfe d^Escfcyfe, de Sophode^ el d'EvKpiSe, m-' 
^^ se jouoient plus: on avoit substitu^ des afawssinats et desmearires i cesipec* 
*^ tacles, qui donnenl nne grande id^e de l^^sprit humain, et qui soot le noble 
^\ amaieaienl des aalioiis policies* Les Atb^nieos oooroieot i ces crasniitm- 
<f irec lamffse aideur qu'ib aveient cevru aux Diooysiaqiios. Un ^anple^^) 
<< ^^toit 6Ieve si baut, pouvoit-il ^esoendfe si bas? Qa'Moit danodemMtoet- 
<<aateldelaPiti6,qiie Ton wjoil au iiiilien de k pboe pobliqae ^ AlhtasH. 
^< et anqael les st^ypUaos yenoient saspendce des bandeletteS|- etdes Insm46« 
^< cbe^reax ? -Si les Atbeniens eioient les seals Giecs qui, selea Pm—iss> bfeii«> 
<fonsseatkPitie,etki«gardassenlcon«nek^)aiMlatiMde kvie^ OisAmk: 
<< ent done bien change I Certes, oe n*^toii pas pour des combats de gladia* 
<< teurs qu'Aihines avoit M nomta^e fe $acH domicile des dienx. Pent tUt 
*< les peoples, ainsi que les hommes, sont ib cruels dans leur decrepitude ooas* 
'^ me dans leur en&nce : peut-£tre le genie des nations s^6puiset*il ; et quand 
** il a tout produit, tout parcouru, tout goute, rassasie de ses prc^ies cheft-d*' 
^} oeuvre, et incapable d'en produire de nou?eaux, il s*abrutit^ et letoume aux 
*^ sensations purement physiques. Le Christianisme empichera les nations 
^< modemes dc finer par une aussi deplorable yieillesse \ mais si tout ie%ioii' 
^* venoit k s*eteindre parmi nous, je no seroit point etonne qu*on entendit les 
^^ oris du gladtateur raourant sur h scene ou letentissent aujourdnmi les doa- 
^^ leurs de Phedre et d*Andromaque/* Chaiea^Arumd. 

Is the British nation verging towards this mehncholy season of moral decre« 
pitttde ? shall a great and humane people, in this enlightened age, realise the. 
gloon^ apprehensions of the French philosopher? Shall such dark shades, 
obscure the iMright tints of British sensibilitj ? *< Shall the gates of hell pie- 
<< vail" against the precepts of Christianity ?— God forbid 1 << Impiety pro- 
<< vokes a frown, absurdity a smile ; and many who glory in the impntatioa of 
^^ the former, cannot but feel when the^ are convicted of (he ktter. 

Bishop Home. 
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*IOTE (X). Page 90. 

Inhere are more than nine hundred in front of the several streets ; and many 
are behind the others, wtthont any separate entrance. This singubr mode of 
plaouig them, was owing to a partieular cause : formerly, in some streets, the 
booses bad small gardens in front : as the town became more populous, and 
tnore commercial, it was found profitaide to corer those flonil spots with build* 
ings, as riiops and dwellings for retail dealers. In Mr. Falle's time, the town 
Contained only about four hundred houses. 

NOTE (Y). Page 106. 

' From the low rate at which the inhabitants are assessed for the poor, and 
fmt tte compamtifely few that are in the hospital, it may, perhaps, be coa« 
Jectured, by persons little acquainted with the island, that the indigent doss is 
not Teiy munerDttS. Facts, however, prove that this is for from being the ease. 
On the contrary, their number is considerable. From the manner of cUvidtog 
property, the income of many must be extremely limited : different incidents 
have reduced others to poverty : yet notwithstanding the inconveniences of 
Vtraitened circumstance, there exists in Jersey a certain pride, which, within 
•due bounds, is an honourable sentiment, and which is more generally operative 
ift small societies than in large communities. In this island, where the link of 
nffinitj is so extended, that passion has great influence. A Jerseyman^ thus 
.impmif would fad an application for public relief to be disgracing to his 
Ihmily Thiaidca enables bim to struggle against difficulties^ or to bear dis- 
tress in saerel. Many faailiea cherish this principle in their poorer rehtions, 
smd privaady assist them: some^ indeed, do not: in this case, the unhappy 
snfleren must submit to the double misfortune of want, and neglect: but 
though this species of pride may be considered as an honourable incentive to 
exertion, it may, also, be carried too far. If it produce suUenness, and dis* 
content, it changes its nature, and becomes censurable, even in a moral sense. 

Poverty, when accompanied with the mens canscia redi^ is no crime, but a 
merciful, though severe, trial from the Almighty. If, therefore, private bene* 
ficenoe foil, the impoverished suflbrer should not disdain that assistance wbioh 
is provided at the public expense. 



NOTE (Z). Pkge 109; 

Tlicre 18, in niost prisons, one circunistanoe tbal does ooi. 
ivith the acknowledged principle, tiiai every person is to be picsoned innpcenl 
until convicted : the circumstance is, thai all persons accused of crime, are 
treated, in some measure, as if leallj guilty ; and as a truly bcnerolent writer^ 
says, in his State of the Pri$am in Engkmd^ Scotland^ md JVale$^ " A maa 
** may suflfer six months imprisonment, under the bare raspicioa of crime, 
<* from vyhich, at the end of that dreary term, his country, may, perhaps, 
*< honourably acquit him.'* Safe custody b essentially necessary ; but, be« 
yond this, every possible indulgence should, in justice, be allowed to peisbns 
so unconvicted. Why may not presumptive criminals be kept apart from 
convicted felons, have a difierent diet, and be more comfortably lodged ? In 
Jersey, indeed, fbtters, that too frequent source of cmolumenl to £iigtish 
gaokra, are seldom used, even for teal convicts, and suspected priscmeis are 
soon brought to trial. Even the accommodations towaids those in confioe- 
ment, in the New Prtton, are greater than in many other places, 

NOTE (AA). Page 114. 

Mr. Poindeztro,t who wrote on the subject, found about fifty colkctiont. ef 
stones, which he conceived to be of Celtic construction, and be reckoned oidy 
tbose that were then visible. This affords a proof that Jersey bad, al the lOi^ 
mote period of their being erected, a .wry considerable popuIatioiL ll i 
also to contradict the opinion, held by some antiquarians, that the 
'of this kind are Dknish. The northern nations baldly iMladed, hi their sd. 
tied conquests, so small end distant an bland as Jersey i much less is il likfely 
that populous settlements were made in it| by titot risvmg akid piedatery peo- 
ple, the alicient Dines or Scandinavians. 

NOTE (BB). Pagtt 132« 

Anpprica was that portion of Gaul, situated in the N. W. comer, betweeti 
the Seine, tlie Loire, and the Atlantic. From the settlement of the refugee 
^ritoQSj t)ie province of Bfetagne, or Britany, derives its name. This terri* 
toiy was as it were newly peopled, in the fourth century, by a colony or an 
anny thim Wales. 

•JiiSMilteildfCiq. f Or Poiflftetn. ScepsftTt. 



The Amorie or Bas BielM bngna^, ft^ dtalegt or the Welch, and Bister 
of the 0>niith language. The inhabilanta of Britany, of Cornwall, of Wales, 
and probably of the Highlands of Soollaod, formerly uodentood each ollitr^ 
See Reea*s Cyclopaedia. 

NOTE (CC). Page 134, 

^^ Men of the world are apt to imagine that reUgion was not made for them : 
^' that it was intended only'for those who pass their days in obscurity, retire- 
^^ ment, and solitude, where Ihey meet with nothing to interrupt their devout 
^ contemplations, no allurements to divert their attention, and seduce their af* 
^^ Actions from heaven and heavenly thmgs. But as to those whose lot is cast 
<^ in the busy and the tumultuous scenes of life, who are engaged in various 
^^ occupations and professions, or surrounded with gaieties, with pleasursf, 
<* and temptations, it cannot be expected that, amidst all these impediments^ 
^^ interruptions, and attractions^ they can give up so much of their time and 
^'thoughts to another and a distant world, when they have so many thin^ 
^f that press upon them, and arrest their attention in this/* 

BISHOP PORTEITS*S LECTimBS, 

^' If ever your moral impressions begin to decay, and your natural abhor* 
^ rence of guilt to lessen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is 
*' fitft approsiching.*' bIiAir, 

NOTE (DD). Page 135. 

^^:{t is ft mrtimchply truth, obvious to all who may have devoted their at« 
^^ lenlioo to (he quumeis and habits of the Ubouriiig classes, that they have 
^VielCQ|gad9d inj morals in tb^ course of the last thirty years ; and that a con* 
^* siderable change has taken place in tlie state of society, (particularly in vul* 
^^ gar lile, since the commencement of the French revolutionary war), which 
^* has been, in a certain d^roej.disoiganise4 in every country in Europe.*' 

^^ In England jdiugI^ ignorance prevails, which tends greatly to the conup* 
^' tion of morals ; while, at the same time, the mass of the people are tractable^ 
^and pdssess a great share of good nature/* 

*Mn Scotland a character totally different is exhibited: strongly attached; 
^^ to the duties of Religion, and almost universally taught to lead by means of 
*^ the national parochial schools, the mass of the labouring people are moral 



^ and porsimonions, and genefally indaitffaMiy iMidiigh) si tbitmam ^bme^ 
*' not exempted ftom Ueinidiet* The duties imjieralive m the eitiMMfc.J 
^* clefgj to attend mintttdy (at least in the Yural |iarishes)i tBiimpmgmu^ 
^< the children in a knowledge of leligioos and moral dvties^ have IcikMI^ 
** much to elevate the vulgar in Scotland^ above those of almost every otlier 
** country in Europe." 

.^ Cbtqmhaim en ike WeMh^ Power ^ and ResQurces^ of the BfUi$k Empire. 
^* The severest penalties will not be tofficient to ^i^vent crimes of an ioMHo* 
^^ ral tendency^ amidst a general dissoluteness of mannert. The popular 
<* prindpies can alone invigorate such laws, and give to them tkeir fiiU opeim* 
<<tion* Secret crinei cannot be prevented ; but it is aa evidenl proof ^ pdb* 
** lie virtiiey when open breaches of mondity are discountenanced." coui. 

NOTE (Efi). P^ge 136. 

Thb is not to be understood as a general national reflection. We must, 
however, assert, that, in France, even previously to the revolution, both piety 
and morali^ had sufiered a melancholy deterioration. There existed in that 
country a laxity of morals, and a levity of manners, which had extended to 
the most distant parts of the kingdom. It is well known that a systematical 
arrangement had been made, to extirpate the Christian faith. To effect this^ 
revelation was discredited, morality derided, and a turn fet fiivolity intro* 
dnced, which soon rendesed ewry thing serious an olgsct of ridicule*^ These 
were the ^'cockatrice ^Egs;'* they were hatched at Femey, and Sans Sond; 
were brooded in France ; and from thence, when matiit«d, tie ftmrity wii^ 
of the unhallowed dogmas were spread abroad, and IMr pimilnrlisl biMth 
diffiised a noisome vapour over Europe. These weve saoie iii§oriMa tn fbt 
best interests of religion, both in reject of fkith and pradioe, than theaoepli. 
cism of Hume, the sophisms of Peter Bayle and of Gibbon, (ncMier ^ wMeh 
deistical trio denied the moral duties), or the pert bhsphemies of ' 
Paine, whose licentious life accorded so wdl with his apoMtical ravii^. 



• « T(d at resprit, on tdle at rfdncatios da feaoia, qa*i levn yevx, Ic pnmier i 
^ la mmuKT i el certaiaeoMiit de tout la mojreni d*y rioMir, le premier eit renjoaemeot et la gaiate. 
** C*est alnii que ooai ayona contract^ one habUadc de badinage, de coinplaiaaocc, et de fri? olite, qal 
'* ett dereime le caraeUre diiCiairUr dt aotit asitoa en Baroiie.** tsLirar. 
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Note (ff). Bige isr. 

<^ Tbo jgaonuit die even berore ilealh. Their bodie8, tboogh not iabamed^ 
<^ Aie but tbc tepulchres of tbcir «oul«.*' 

Quoted from a TbritisA writer^ 4h ThorMon's Present SUUe of Turkey. 

Theie «ie few phcra, if any, ^here bey8 of the lowest lort stand in greater 
^eed of moral instractioTi, thaariii the toien of St. Helier« They are not oaly 
eztieaidj ignorant, but so daring as aknost to defy the authority of the p<riioe. 

NOTE (GG). Page 137. 

We live in an lige of refinement. Sir Isaac Newton supposed the sun to be 
a fiery sphere, mi generis : some years since, a person read lectures in Lon- 
don to prove that it was a solid hoAy of ice. Formerly bilious ajBTections Were 
imagined to proceed from a redundancy of bile : but, lately, a physician has 
tmdertaken to prove Chat they arise from the biliary ducts not being sufficiently 
supplied with that secretion. Since comets have been ranked among bodies 
moving in regular though highly eccentric orbits, and not as casual meteors, 
they have been considered as luminaries, formed at the ^me time as the others 
Ofoursohr system: whereas' it has been recently suggested, by an eminent 
astronomer, that they may be polypi^ every spark from whose bodies producer 
a fresh comet, or hermaphroditical orbs, generating, of themselves^ a new Kiob 
of the same spedes 111 

NOTE(HH). Page 139. 

*ItliaibesA<ibieifed, and perhaps justly, that in England the education 
at charity schools is not properly direded, particularly with regard to boys : 
that they are frequently pushed on^ in a manner thai disqualifies them for their 
station ; iiidnoiqg them to aim at situations above it, and thus to intrude on a 
dass whose parents pay fi»r that instruction which the othen receive gratuil^ 
onsly. 

As a modem author* says : '^ I will not take upon me to determine^ what 
.^' precise degree of knowledge it may be necessary to afford to the lower ranks 
^' of people ; bat I think we may venture to say, all such information ought to 
f^ be bestowed, as can tend lo impress their minds with aprc^ sente of thei^ 
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<< obligatioM to God, ttaeoommwitj^ md thoMifaM.'* Whero childrea 
discover particular traiti of genius, it ivould be acting on a narrow principle to 
restrain Uieir expanding powent the dbjeotion lies against eadenfoiiring to 
make everjr one excel in branches of science, a moderate acqniienent of whieb 
is sufficient for that humble, though eminently nsefiil, nmk, in which Divine 
Providence has placed those who are instructed at the public expense. . AU 
institutions of this nature, however, are defective that do not proceed from the 
usual tuition : they should extend to schools of industry ; in which the boys 
might be taught diffi^rent handicraft arts, and a portion of time be allotted for 
girls to acquire some knowledge of domestic employments, with a view of qua- 
lifying them for servants. This last observation applies, in an especial man« 
ner, to Jersey. The native females of the lower order are either extremely ig- 
norant, or if, fortunately, they acquire any education, they aspire at being 
semstresses, from the mbtaken idea, that thereby they are less under control* 
The consequence is, that genteel families ar^ under the necessity of hiring 
English servants, who are not always such as would be engaged in England. 

Some have objected, that Jersey is loo circumscribed for so enlarged a cha- 
rity; this appears to be begging the question. It has succeeded in othef 
places, and is well worthy of a trial. It is intended to erect school rooms for 
five hundred children : this can hardly be termed a yery circi^imscribed num* 
per. 

<* In the female orphan house at Dublin, there are ISS^girls, who have been 
<< received from five to ten years <dd, and are kept until they are sixteen or se- 
<< venteen. They leara writings resdi^gy aoooanu, and needlewoik. The 
<< prodooe of the latter, for the last year, amoimied to j^SiO.'* 

\AKfT9 tSm9MHg€r Vm MT€%mKBl9 

The Isle of Wight contained, in 1802, a population of 92,602 souls, a 
number something under that of the permanent population of Jersey (See Po« 
pvlatiok): yet, in the former island, there has been erected a house of indns- 
try, which, including children, contains from 500 to 550 persons. Various 
mfmufactures are carried on at this establishment; and to so consideroUe an 
extent, that, in 1802, the poor's rate of the town of Newport had been re- 
duced from 5s. 6d. to little more than 9s. 6d« in tlie pound ; and the average 
of country parishes did not exceed 28. About the year 1770, an act of par* 
TiaiAeht enabled the inhabitants to borrow £80,000. In 1802, this sum had 
been reduced to jgi2y600. On an av^oge of some years, the manufactory 



had cleared, after deducHto^ every expense, £300 anntiallj. If the same ad- 
vaDtages have continued, since 1803, ^hat fruit must that bland now reap 
from so excellent an institution ! Either of the foregoing measures' is within 
the compass of Jersey. 

NOTE (II). Page 143. 

An ancient M. S. gives a different account. It is therein said, that, from 
about the year 751, unto the time of King John, the island of Jersey was al- 
ways under the dominion and power of the dukes of Normandy. This coun- 
tenances the idea that, in the time of RoIIo, Normandy was in a state of civili-' 
zation, and, if so, was regulated by established laws, instead of being the den 
pf unprincipled robbers, or the occasional source of predatory wltriare. It al- 
so renders the character that Rollo has acquired in hutory more consistent,* 
than the supposition that he could at once emerge from barbarism to just no* 
lions of property, and a strict sense of distributive justice. The early Nor- 
mans were, doubtless, barbarians ; but even their character is, perhaps, too 
deeply coloured. The only chroniclers of the times were the monks ; and, as 
a late historian* says of the Saxons in England, who are represented as a very 
cruel nation : ^^ we must remember that their enemies have drawn the picture.'' 

NOTE (KK). Page 143. 
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^< Notre vieille chronique nous en fbumit un exemple memcvable, en la per* 
<* s<Mine d*un pauvre honmie, de la ville de Caen. Uardtta, eu virtue d'un 
*^ Hmroy la pompe funebre de Guillaume le conquerant, qui lui avoit dt^un 
^^cbamp de tene, jusqu'a ce qu*on lui eflt fait raison de cette usurpation. Et 
'< en Tannie 1418, la ville de Rouen £tant aasiegee-par Henri, Roid'Angle- 
^* terre, un prttre fiit depute pour lui faire cette harangue, et au Due de 
^* Boo^gogne*': ZVei exceUad prince^ a seigneur y it m*e$i etQwA de crier 
^< eonire voum le grand Haroy qui ngnifie PoppresHon qu^tb ani des Angkns ; 
<( oonune rapoife Monstrekt«'f 

Onttuma de Normandie^ par Basnage. 
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NOTE (LL). Pug© 144. 

Tbe Norman records menlioiH respectiog tbe decitive battle of Hastiogs, • 
circumstance but little known in English history : this is^ that all the Nomaas 
wore long swords ; and to these, and to their long bows^ thrir writers atciibe 
the victory. The English fought with poleaves. Afker the Nonnant had 
discharjved their arrows, a dote fight eommenced. Then the Engliih) in 
handling their heavy weapons, Were obliged to raise botfi arms: this leaving 
their bodies open, enabled the Normans to run them thioagh'witli tihetr loog 
swords* 

NOTE (MM), Page 16«. 



Tbe feHowfaig oopyofaleller.ibeorigiBalaffwUchiasliDaiaat, 
«he high degtwofestiaiatkai in which Sir Gearge waahaU hjIkeUiv. 
^ Sir George Carteret, 

<* The fidelity and afifection w<^ vf^ you have eowtantly carried ymmelf 
^ art soe acceptable to me, yt I am resolved to contimie to you die place df 
^ Vice Chambeilam web you had in my house, and you Aall enjoy it w^ the 
<^ same dignity, privileges and immunities y< it hath been enjoyed by tboae 
*^ who have held it in the times of any of the former Kii^ of £i^tamd,.aBd if 
*< I could have caused you to have been sworn paesenily w<^t much incoa^ 
<' venience lo my service I would have done it: I shall doe it most assuredly 
,** as soon as my aflUrs doe permit me to swear aiQr of aiy ^**"*''^ ^ff^^rs tif 
«< w«b I doegivemy wunl andpimisaaiid yU a»" 

^^SirGeom^Oaitere^ 

«« Yflsu vieqr k«ii«FriMd. 
<*tttSl>Gmmi«s ^^GIuulBaX'* 

<< this MthAogt. 1640. 

^ For our trusty and well bebyved t 

M Sir George Outerel Liettteo^ 
•< Gauverteur of Jeiaqr^ 

Other letters, expressive of the king's gratitude, to the ishndeis in general, aM 
slill carefully preserved. 
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NOTE(NN). Pagpl67. 

While ve oensuie t&e French, as possessing an mordinate share of ambiti^iii . 
«e oi^bt, in justice, to lecollect oar own. The page of English history exhU 
bits, in many lastanGes, a thirst after dominion, that has carried all the honoif 
of war into Franee, Soolland, and Ireland. The path of glory has been, too 
fieqaently^ deluged with Uood, wantonly shed; and ev^n treachery ha^ 
MMnelimes^ been the baibinger of invasion. There are, boweyer, some rational 
aatioasy |ha4 pnefer the solid blessings of peace tp the vpsionary charms of war* 
lifas trinrophs ; some monarehu who are moie gratified wi^i the praises of a 
liappy and fioaleiiled people, than with the Jo paans so lavishly bestowed oi^ 
ambitioas potentates : this the following extract will prove : 
• ^^ Les histoviens ne nous ont Iransmis aucna exemple, que les souTerains di| 
*^ Japan sussent tentj do fiuie des conqnetes sur leurs voisins: c'est sanf 
^ doQte, a Get eqprit pacifique, qnp ce peuple doit sou bonheur actuel ; et c^ 
*^ dcgfi de prosperite, queues nations les plus civilis^es de TEurope auront de 
la peine a atleindre." Fojf. de Thunberg. 

NQTE (OO). Page 170. 

Vm baron was right in his conjeptore lespectippg tbeseasop, as a time of fes^ 
tiyity, but ^regiously mistaken in bis inference: for thougli, in particular iur 
stances, Christmas might exhibit scenes of ehrij^tyf yet M^is vice was by no 
means its gsnerri concomitant. ^^ This ^st of |«WH^" Pfwally accompanied 
<« the flow of sonU" in fife, the jocond parties, fd thai ^ime of the year^ 
might, wkh gienler propriety, be d<Qii^iaAed as patriarchal meetings. The 
lieads of fiunflies then assembled around them all their descendants, men^i wo- 
men, and children ; and thus eiyoyed the cordial satisfaction of seeing them- 
selves surrounded by persons, eveiy one of whofu bad a claim to parc;^ af« 
lection. 

These delightfttl fiimily assemblages are still continued i and it is the pride 
and anxious wish of aH, to be, if possible, piesent at thp annual festival. 

Many convivial entertainments, of late date, will not indeed bear to be so 
honourably noticed; but these aie foimed from other motives, are not influx 
fiioed by fossdo^ and me fffiPm^J attended by a diffmut description of 
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NOTE (PP). pBge 181/ 

F^TOurahly inclined as the natives of Jenej were, to the exiled roja] (k* 
mity of France, before the duke*6 arriral among thenii there is everj raaaoa io 
believe ihat this disposition was greatly increased by bis residiiig in Mie isUuid* 
Persons so exalted in rank claim our respect ; but irhile at a distance^ thejt 
seldom engage our esteem. A personal knowledge of such o^ien has gteal in« 
fluence ; and when this Is accompanied with estimable or amiable traits of cha^ 
racter, our regard for their welfiire becomes proportionably imcieased ; notil at 
kn^h we consider them as friends, in high stations, whose interest is identified 
with our own. It has therefore often excited regret, that none of die ^tisK 
royal family have visited Jersey. It is shown, in this work, under the head 
bf Language, how much sevemi circumstances, apparently of il trivial tui* 
lure, tend to cement a national compact ; and it would not, we tmsly be teo^ 
reasonable to suppose, that the occasional presence of some of our own prittoeft 
miglit have a similar effect* 

NOTE (QQ). Page 190. 

I-n Ibe constitutions of Kiqg John, the third article, speaking of jurats, runs 
Ihtis : ^< li debent eligi de indigenis insularum^ per«niinistros domini ts|^^ et 
*^ oj^ales patriae.'* . ^ 

' The words indSgenii and opiimatei have given rise to serious oontrover»ies« 
The former expression occasioned, some years since, a tedious appeal to thf 
king in council : the latter has lately been the subject of vkdent dhseatioos* 

Iir consequence of a dispute among the jurats, respecting precedence, ivi or* 
der of council was issued, whereby any or all of the finir folbwing sftgwewf 
dejiefg en kuubrri^ if elected jurats, are to take place of all other jurats, and 
also of ei|ch other, without any regard to priority qf election. These four are, 
Ibe seigneurs de St.Ouen, Rosel, Samares, and Trinit6 ; and we have enu- 
merated Ihem in the order in which they precede. This claim of precedence 
has just been allowed, in the case of the seigneur de St. Oui^n. 

NOTE (RR). Page 196. 

A differerce obtains between Ihe liqukl aAd dry measures of Etiglaind. and 
Jerseys and also between the weighty ^ each country* See Sou, Airo Fm^ 

TILITT. 
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^ The Jersey pot, for liqtrid meMore, contains fiwitinths of an English wine 
fttUon. The hundred-weight or quintal, of 104 Jersey pounds, is generally* 
calculated as equal to the English hundred- weight of 1 19 pounds. ' Respect-^ 
ing coals, six measures (called, in the island, bushels,) and a half ar6 equal to 
eight English bushels, and this quantity is called a quarter.' Three of thtsse^ 
garters comprise a load ; which therefore is equal to two thirds df air Ei^iib^ 
chaldron : no other article is regulated by the coal measure. 



NOTE (SS). Page 206. 
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,.^^.TN.9g^ both the penal and common laws of England are generally 
^* adopted in the United States, (speaking of North America), the punibtimehti 
*^ difier materially ; but it will be admitted that they are sufficiently propor- 
^^.^tioned to Uie. crime. In very few cases, indeed, in any state, is the punish-' 
^' men! of death inflicted. Legislative bodies consider, that the laws of man 
** should seldom extend to the termination of that life which was fi;iveh by. the 
"Ahnightyr 

^^ In Pensylvania, of late years, capital punisbroents are remitted in all 
*^ cases, I believe, except treason, or murder in the first degree *, and, in the 
^ latter case, death is seldom inflicted ; but the culprit is sentcnded to BtAMry 
^^'confinement In a dark cell, for a number of j^ears, or perhaps for life, ilir 
^ the second degree, light is admitted into the cell of the planet*, «ttll hit 
*' confinement is limited to seven or fourteen years.** . .. ^ m • * 

*^ ^ I^or btirglary, which seldom occurs, the punishment is, abo, scAitary am* 
"fihement.** ..... 

^^Such as are under conviction of theft,' and petty larceny, are isade'to 
f^ work' in their cells, at the trade to which they weUe bred.** 

• '* Prisoners for ikiferiour misdemeanors, midnight-(n^tarbers,'vffgabdnd«>, and 
ff stich as are detected begging or fighting, are kept at labour together.*' 

/ >^ The philanthropic readier will rejoice to find that there are regions, wlieiv 
f< more humane laws seem to upbraid the iMSverity of those of ^ * * ^ * * % 
f^ whose, criminal code has justly been said to be written with blood.** ' 

• ^^ From a recenl publiqitipn on the mctrc^lis pf the Austrian dominions, it 
i^ appears that the continental sovereigns begin to perceive the inadequacy and 
^injaslioe of this system of rigour* Willi, the year l804fA ffdU(Qr c^f of 
^^cYiAiiiiBl law .there commeuc^ its operalioiu Treason, insi{rrection,^if at« 
^^ tended with aggravating circumstances, forgery of bank notes, and murder^ 
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^art ttlone to be tmnkbted i^iUi deHlli } tbe pmrifjr fbr «11 oHmt erimis Mbg 
*^ various degrees of Iroprkonmenty either for Hfe, or for « loliger or BtnUrn 
" pctiod.»* 

<< It u tsurtous and fikastng to see and reflect npdn the varioes nrnM^em* 
^ pldymcnta these people, hitherto dangeroiu to aodety, aie oMiged to fcHoir 
^^ in the prisons of America. Manufkctnres of most kiiida aic theit oaniod^ 
'< on. Tation, shoemakers^ and pi^rsons of other trades, baTo ieparalB nmaHf 
^< and such of tlie prisoners who have not followed any useful liranch in paiti« 
^< cular, are instructed to make nails, bj machines, of which large quantities 
«<are constant! j manufacturing. THE PRODUCE NOT ONLY 
"MAINTAINS THE LABOURERS, BUT LEAVES A CONSI. 
<< DERABLE PROFIT TO THE Sl'ATE. Thus prisooeis, who aie ^ 
** great ezpence to the English nation, liye in idleness and plotting, and leadn 
<< ing each otiier mischief, and new methods and devices for plundering the^ 
** public, are there rendered valuable members of society* The punishment 
<' so far from hardening them in turpitude, reforms them, and they geneially^ 
•* on their liberation, return to those habits of industryi which, from compiil« 
<< sion have become second nature. The task assigned them is so moderalet 
^* that each individual can, with ease, earn a daily surplus ; and, in this cum^ 
«< an account is taken of it, and it is delivered, in cash, lo the respective 
^^.ckiimanU, on liberation. Thus the most industrious, often accumulate % 
•< sufficiency to enable them, once more, to bqgin an honest business.** 

Jaksoii*b Sirat^erin America. 

NOTE (XT). Page 208. 

It sometimes happens, that by thb anangemebt, the cieditoriHho aeoepl^ 
obtains more than his debt, and even should the eibcts of the defassr prove In- 
sufficient to pay the otHer creditors, and then to liqaidale hto own demnodt M 
fo/D, yet whatever may remain, after satisfying the poor caedHors, baodmes a 
dividend on his own claim, which he wouM, by noa*aooepinnce, havelbrMled; 

Partial as this custom may be in its operation, we must net eensiie, iriiKiilt 
Considering the principle ftom which it originated* In Bnglaad tiie stane 
pmctice obtatns with respect to mortgages. Should an eaiate be snsslili to dtS4 
charge aH the debts, contracted by its proprietor, and for which it was render^ 
ed liable, the mortgagees are paid in full, according to the priority of Ifaeir cti 
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wpedtitt ddmsi undl the trhole prodaoe n expended t thm all the later ciediU' 
on loee Ae whole of their demands. 

- In a limited comtntmityi and whete conimeroe is nearly nnknowoi^ few silir-^ 
trie eentract debts will exiat* Money may indeed be borrowed^ to ctmplM 
landed pniehaaesi or to extend improTementt. In these cases, mortgages be« 
eeme a ntural eonseqnence ; and prefeieacei in point of prbrity, an equitable- 
neisttie* The only hardship in Enghuid arises in counties where these claims 
$att tod legisleted t an inconvenience which might easily be obviated. 

At eommeree extended in that conntiy, it became necessary to distinguish 
between the mortgagee, and the simple contract creditor ; and commissions of 
bankruptcy were issued, in order to equalise the rights of the latter description 
of croditors. . Should Jeney continue to enlarge her foreign relations, a similar 
measure will^ probably, take place, A few heavy mercantile losses, sustained 
bgr creditors in England, or abroad, will evince its propriety. The merchants 
will, undoubtedly, see the necessity of such an arrangement : for whatever 
preferences in commercial payments are sanctioned by law, credit must natu« 
lal^ decline* The renter in Jersey would not be injured by this change of 
ijyslems his preferable claim must still remain equally secure from infraction 
■a at present. 

NOTE (UU). Page 217. 

Under imperial Rome) bastards might be legitimatod ^ by flubwqnent marw 
^^ riage, or by the emperor's letters/' 

^* An attempt was once mmde to faitrodnco the (Robmhi} civil law, (m Eog^ 

*^ land) In this respect, by declaring chiUren Intimated by a subsequent attr- 

^ fiage$ bttt it was rejected : and it was upon this occasion that the baioite of 

^ GagUmil, asMnbkd in the pailiament of Mertoo, A« D. 1872, made that f»- 

U 01008 answer i Noiumm kges AngUiB- wmfare.** (90 Hen. III. c« 9.) 

Rbbs*s CjfclopcBdia* 

On this snlject the fi>llowing anecdote will ncA, perhaps, be deemed quite 
.inelovanU Mr, W^ a wealthy stonemason, in London, was called upon to 
jm the office of sheriff, which persons possessed of less than a certain property 
.mc not compellable to serve. To evade the fine, payable by those that de. 
cline the office, he made over the greater part of his property to a natural spn, 
on condition, tub ro$a^ of receiving it again. He then took a very comcientu 
. ous oaiA^ that he was not worth the specified sum. On requiring back the 
tran^lerred property, his son said : *^ Father, I know thfttyou mean to leave 



^^ die bul^ bFyoiiir fortune to jour ncfihcws. I bcsleedf jou to oofMider, tkftty 
^^ thpugh tUegitiauitp, 1 am your son, and^uik loytelf ponesied of a prc^m*.. 
^' ble rij^bt : permit me, ihek'eforc, to be jour steward. I will not toueh a sin- 
^^gle y^np^yi of the Jncoipi^ dii.ririg, jour lift), finV»> bjr yotM* penpiaiiioo ; bm 
** do not .rcQuire me ,tp disinherit .myself for raorq disiBi«yt relallioni.V Wbe* 
tbcr CQi^vinced.by thp iv^n*s r^isoning, , moved by biAaddmv, oryieldii^la 
imperious necca^it^ , Uie ilMhcir acqukjsccd. Tbe strictest nioia(ial ww>|^l,.pqr* 
haps, inglinfe Ip soften ibe severity of censure on this occasion ; ofi at any rale» 
be muuqpcl.to. tbink the fatber^s perjury more culpable than the |on*s disot)^* 
eace* 
.h,,.,.. .. ■•"■ ^ioTECXX). P«gc223. 

' Th0 tenants of M^ de Rosel may now, perhaps, constitute an ejroeption to 
this general remark. . - . 

Iilsnany re^mkv, thns^fenores resemble the t;opy holds in Bnglsnd ; thohgh, 
striptly^^spntiag, they* di4br from both those andlVeehdIds. 

Dbb fiitkmng extffadi ftom an adveililMm^t will show tbe nattmsof the 
feudal elaimsfai Jemey t it will excite a smHe, fhm an English readct, who 
may unAcMand the fVench kVignage. ^ A. B; ecuy^f, proprletaife desfiefif, 

** at selgwenvleSp, "de ■■' *' » ^ ' ■ , el dc » ■, sitit^s en la paroisse de — 'j^'^^ 

<< fait savoir^e Masdis le-^jour de», 1814, i1 taposera i bailler, a fin 
•^ dl^Mittage, an plus offrant, les dits fieft, avee Ions lewis droits^ prltiKjia, 
'* appurtenances, et d6pendances: et six qnartiers, cinq cabotact demi dc fro^ 
'<< roent, cinquante-deuz potdes'et dcmie, ^t an tiilqui&me de poule, demi oha- 
** pon, trente esufs, et unp. congjre de compte } le tout de rente se^r«eiviak^ 
^* d^e et portable a .la charge in privox. .Iten^^unquartic^r, ciaq cabotsde 
<*< frqment, de rente de forfaiture, attacbee aux dits.fiefs^ Le t/o/sA fian^ at 
« quitlc de ioutes rentes guelconquef .'' .; 

NOTE (YY). Page 226. 

^ Le ccsur humain a bean (aire ; sous quelque forme qn'il dignise ses psai- 

<^ sions, elles sont toajoors les mdmes : pour le conqnerant conmie pour le c4* 

<<n6bite, c*est toujours ^gallement I'ambition du pouvoir; et l^i^^ueil de k 

*< preeminence se montre m£me dans Pexcis de rhnratlKi6/' voLWEt. 

W itncss our King James the second, and the emperor Charles the fiMi. ' 

' '• The same ailust complexion has impelled, 

• •• Charles \o the convcut, Philip to the field/'- roPB. 
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' •' Etre priv^ et desirm-, ie toutjnonlpr ^)oiit TAlitenir, se rassasier et Tanguir^ 
*' voila le ccrcle autour daquel sans ccsse monte et descend Tinquietude hu- 
"main.** • , vbLNer^ 

^* I am not in tYie 'number of those politicians^ who estimate nattonaf go6cI 
*^ merely by extent of territory, richness of revenue, anil commei^tal imporU 
^ an6e. 'I rather thinlL that pure religion, good roorafs, fiiie tait(^VsoIitl^li&ra- 
^' tiire, and all those things^ which, while they contribute to elevate human na« 
^^ ture, contribute, also, to render private life dignified and c(>inror{able, eoA- 
*^ stitute that true national goo^l, to which politics, war, and commerce, are 
^^ bat subordinate and instrumental. Indeed one cannot always say ao much 
^^ in their praise ; for, after all the noise which they make in the woiid, they 
^^ are, oilen, injurious to^Very thing, for which society appcats, inkhe eyctof 
** reason, to have been originally instituted/* 

^^ How are taen really the better fur national proapenty, when, as a* Jiatkn 
<* grows rich its morals are corrupted,, mutual oonideiMb lost^ andiMMMidilsry; 
<* and excess, of all kimb, pursued with such general aaduneeasiiai^arddilr, 
^< as seduote the mind to a state pf abject shivery, and uiipoleii0Cf?..trIC htm ' 
<^boni in a country, where my mind, and Jxxly, are almost s«mls4»c9N - 
<< rupted by the influence of universal I'saiiiple, aud.my soul deadNMd in M 
^' its nobler energies, what avails it, thai die country extends its dominiiNiilie^ 
^yondtheAUanticandthe.Gai^p»;" . .^ XmO^. 



, NOTE (ZZ). .Pagq 

" "We observed," (in the Btack sea, hear the iiiouth of the canat ofiJiJii- 
Btantinople), ^^theTlifls and hiUs, which are there destitute of verdure, |ire- 
<^ seating even to their summits, a remarkable aggrega^ of enormous p^bbtci*; 
^^ that is to say, heterogeneous masses of stony substances, rounded t>y attrition 
^' iu water, and imbedded in a hard natural cement ; yet differing from the 
'* usual appearance of breccia rocks ; for upon a nearer examination, they ap- 
^^ pear to have undergone, first, a violent action of Are; and secondly, lliat 
<< degree of friction, by long contact in water, to which their fe^rm was due. 
^^ Breccia rocks do not commonly consist of substances so modified. . Tlie 
<< stratum formed by this singular aggregate, and the parts composing kf ex-- 
<< hibited, by the circumstances of their position, striking prpofs •f the power 
<< of an inundation ; haviiig dragged alpng with it all the component parts of 
ij the oixtttrei &c.". On D. CiiAnxE^s Dravels, vol. U 
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NOTE (AAA). Page S17. 

«< We went," (at Roeetta in Egypt,} << to see a building of feiy gnat, ak 
^ though of unknown, aotiquiljry viad as a watehoose finr keepiiig s(ofes» It 
<< has a yanlted stone roof, with the lemarkaUe appearaooe of poiiHed acchest 
<< resulting froohth^infnnipyMi i^Vff^ bmaobef. T^ ttofdw of the tiee^ 
** whence theie nunifications pioceed, beaatifnilj sculptaredp aie ivpicsented 
V as stationed in the fimr oorneiSi and by the sides of the vaulted chamber/' 

Dr. B. D. Clabkb's TiATai^t 

^ The ancient Golhs nsed to woiship the Deitj in grovca and ^lopdi; and 
^ perhaps, soroetfanes in those fanmense oavotiis, wbioh mepcoasionaHy fcnned 
<^ by nature ano^g the rocks, When^ in the pn^nss of d?iUaatipn^ they 
*< left their woods and cayes, and began to elect artificial chorcftfs, thsy im^ 
^ latod in stopoy tbpsbad^ mmifications and soJenmi^ of their WQods» grarcs 
{< and caves. The doors, or aiches, which led to their plaoai of warship^ 
f^thcydeoonOadwithapiiofiisiQnoffbliiVeAnd tendrils; which, with a aort 
M of negligent wildness, sprsad over the way««-*This was either inlendad to lo- 
^^ present the entrance to a cavern, abont which age sqa Haa ad a p ra lMHii of 
f<slm*s,iMnesandwildflowen; or I Ae epenwjg into a motti^ Jnmrt Ay ^ 
<< opposite treei^ iotertmimng witk tack otktr.^^ 

^ The great west entrance into LitehficM cadiedial Is nsawMJiWy IwwiMfnl^ 
<< in the middle arises the trank of a tree, exactly deiinealsd; and which^ fay 
^^ an expansion of its branches, on each side, forms a pasnge through two 
^< arches;— whence the whole avenue of colnmns, with their spreading i|ind0« 
M cations towards ench other, and ahN^ the roo^ forms a peisppctivr, which 
<< sti^s attention by its grandeur and its beauty.'* l^BLLowas. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Page 2. Bne 5. 

lUfenmg to apimon. Mr. Berry, in his Hislory of GMtaMy, iays, Ikmt 
Hit ancieot aome of Jeisej was Barsa, and thai of GhMmsey^ CaMsroa. 

Page 25, tine 8. 

Jt^^irnaf <^ Si. Hetier's. This very summer, (July^ 1815), ih coMe. 
^ence of a long drought, the water mills, had not a snficient sopply of tha$ 
element to be kept constantly at wiiik. Many families in town were tbeiefiHe, 
more than once, obliged to substitute biscuit for broad^ until relieved by the 
vessels from Southamiyton. 

Page 5S, last line. 

Btfenmg io artk. St. Sampson's dmrch at Guernsey wm conseoated 
within a few days of St. Bcelade's church at Jeisey. It has pointed Gothio 
windows^ and the entrance is through a similar Gothic archway. 

Page eO, lute 5. 

Note referring i^ inheritances. A laige temporary accession was made to 

both the external and internal trade of Jeney, during the lale war; bol ftM 

arose from adventitious circumstancesi and cannot be considered as a legofatf 

commerce* 

Page Giy line %. 

NeU referring to Engkmi. Leviii a» howtver somotiOM wdei ISn tl^ 
purpose of defrayii^; any extnoidiaaiy expenses. 

Z2 



8^^ 

iitdtfif^tke Mi€\$ VHie mrabcr oftbote nntet is agUB iocfCMin^, and donl» 
Irsf i»HI >caiitina0 to inereiue, unlea checked by sirictar ngiilalioM^ (Not, 

^er other oM: Stitt, tiqwever, politeness will be found to exist in Jeney, 
as well i|s elsewhece^ and perhaps in as great a degree* 

Page 99, i&te »• * 

^<^^ reftrring ip coniempiaHon. It is now erecting. (October, 1815.) 
' "'", Page 106. line iS. 

Note referring to caughL In ancient times, ^< die fish taken by tt\S{ fyl^^. 
<f . i^icf 4<f9 M^ods, 9«ipi4M.tbe xp^teit part of the oooToits and consideyu- 
<< ^ veiigiwa; bpusfts «long tbe coast of Nanpandy and Brittany. The petty 
barboar dues then formed one third of the revenue. of thQ.cmmi." . / 

;,M^ijr '>•' ; vr* - Berrjf^i HisioryiffQuermty. 

, Page 140. 

v>(Araig .yi ; fi f» i rfgv<b!<ib»«tid ofiheeeemJparsgntph o/*Cl¥iL ano miutaby 
Hfi«09ti^'<3din^ihlH«'beeQibiiftiia Jersey^ of aknoir all the Roman empo^ 
tors, from Julius to Constantine^L and. evea a lew of the lower enipu«| down to 
Tbeodosius. Several very ancient Roman Consular coins have also been ob* 
tained ; such as tlie Denarius, As, 'Quadrans, Sextans, Sect of the Imperial 
descriptioa> ^ose most firequenlly discovered are of Claudius, Trajan, and 
Qoidia^r M '• 
♦ .' .'.'■' ,' P^gel84,&ie6. 

After <* lead them'* add as a note: On Saturday evening, March 99, ISNi^ 
the following melancholy accident happened. The Balance, a French trans- 
port, bound from Havre de Grace to the port of St Malo, struck on a part of 
Les Dirouilled, and soon filled. In the coune of the night, the fiood tide r<w 
ten 1MIKdil»v« the deck of the vessel. There were on board about 1 lO pcnona, 
ift^, :i|^iwn^ and diUdien, theifar greater number being passengers, vrho wece 
Co %itc ptbCfeeAti front St. Malo, to the isbuids of St« Pierre amlMiqueloa, 



^5 

fteftrNewfoiindlaiid. OF those unfortunale people, nearlj fortj perisbed be- 
fore aiBifttanoe could be piocared ; Ihoughy when the Md efont "Ms iknovn^ 
aeimiil boett went off to their felief. The snrvmis were lodged in R<M bur* 
rhcks, and in the neighbouring houses, and the most humane and assiduon^stBp 
lentions exerted, as well by the iababitanta^jfthe vicinity, as bj a detachment 
of the 8tb Royal Veteran Battalion, stationed at U)^biV^nicks,^the^ji^ttc|r 
of whom gave up their messes, clothes, and beds, to the suffisring strangers. ' 

The most prompt and cflTectual measures were adopted by Sir Hilgrove 
Turner, the Lieutenant Governor, (or victualUiig them, and they received con- 
tributbns of clothes and money from various parts of the island. Thej left 
Jersey, deeply affected with the benevolence they had ezperience<f ; and the 
Sous-Refet of St. Malo wrote a letter of thanks to the Lieutenant Governor ; 
at the same time requesting him to express the same grateful sentiments to the 
inhabftflits. ^ ^'^ ^ *^ 

Deplorable as the event undocrbtedly was, it served to ehlifacterixe lh<^ sym- 
pathy of the islanders, while the French magiiftratell gtateM atlCMWledgiiietits 
were highly honourable to that tiatfon. j v. . >i( v> . *ij;n .. 

tf snehr jteutual cordiality on all occasions subsisted between neighbouring 
states, this earth, notwithstanding all its physical calamities, would become a 
terrestrial paradise, instead of being, as it now is, an inuneose sbiugfater house^ 
irheiein rational and accountable beinge aier accnstomferf to d^rtrdy oa^'Ao- 
Cher t often, as a late historian* expressed h h ae elO ^tt> sntiifydie empty ambi» 
<< tion of the weakest, or th6 w^rfet ortiiailkbicl*^ltf ' - } r -• ) r^« t 

• ^"' ■>• - . ' .t-.l'f 

Noie ref erring to parish'. The last-mentioned' ranker' of T^jii^ek^, '1^V{ft| 
been built with a view of forming a point of concentration for iroop^i^^ 
line, several temporary edifices, formerly occupied by the military, have just 
Ijeea demolished. (June, 1815.) ^ / ' o^ ^ 

Page 256, line 17. " :'^ ' ^* 

Noie referring to fishery. Daring the last year, more than SOO.rVesielp 
from England foHowed this traflrci and a stiil greater nttmber.ura expected, in 
the course of the present season. In oonsequenoe of s» lai^ aft wmm^ itjiis 

in contemplatioft to ertct a oommodiotis piM« That J^iMeclioa ^gmiH 

• • * 
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stotfan^ nkieh h no# called aiMrboiliry mMedy ■ H ilm tlie mmh af a I 
ten Teiiefer luiTe bmi imdbed widiiii ft. (Aprils iai6.) 

P^« 331^ ito(c O, &tc 15. 

' AJM^fMig^Mtftitt^BiH^int etttbedfal Ibeve, dcdiaiiBd Ui St. M«r, s d. 
-«o iiaH to hB^e tM)iiilttd ttfdM : the pttiem catiwdrat ii dediigited t» the Vir* 
gin Mftlry, ioA is mit m> udent ai the other. 

PageSS^Ime6. 

Aflhf diitritt, \tJU: Yti another place he says : ^ The adrocates Ibr the 
^^ earfy oHgtn of die pointed style will have cause enongfa for triumph, in the 
•' Cyclopean gallery at TyhvNs**, (in the Peloponnesus) "cxhiMihig^ •♦Ian* 
^ cet archetfi almost as antient as the time of Abraham." (Part S, 8eet,*9: ) 

Page 333, tasi Hne of note O. 

JficrChmtiamf0iikadd; Whoaoerer yicvrs the avenue a^ Dielament^^ in 
JiSpry^iMHSt. instantly b^ Impmsed with the idea of a Gothip aisle; and as 
Ih9 jaleajpc^'on ^ ci^ailar arches gives the exact shape of oz-^e arpbeB^.one 
of these tmo^ Jfomf^^ ^a^s inore likely than any other to Jhave been the proto« 
^ype.|if. t |»>,pfW n |U> d Gothic ardi> 

. '^}0bfUt io^f^fiiWp the, pointed arch or^inaled in two atones, inclined to- 
wards each other, and thns^ by a pointed apez^ exhibiting a specimen of tl^ 
lancet arch, like the entrance into the largest pyramid of Djiaa,<— in the hemis- 
pherical monnd, as supposed by Dr. Gbike,— (See his Travels, part 8, sect 
9,) in interlaced avenues of trees,-*in interwcted circular arches,— or in any 
other simple or combined form, is immaterial to our present purpose: we 
have only been solicitous to show that the pomted Gothic arch was well known 
in Jersey, at a much earlier period than is generally assigned to the appear- 
ance of that style in Europe ; and thereby to prove the high antiquity of the 
Jersey chapels. 

Page 335, ifoTe U, line 11. 

Ncie. Jfier Sundatf add: This does not indeed accord with the pre* 
ceding account of its being consecrated to (Teres. 

* Sec the fiewi* 



foUoudng exiradffwm the M. £. m Uui IkUkk Mf$s^m»r/^fifi^J!H^ 

^^ It** (JeriBjr) <<lay berdorow ibonl t hundred yean liiioe aUnoit o^n, 
*^ wilh hwft indoMirea in it^ and v^tj feUfe orcbardi. The ordinary drink 
" of Hmmo timef beiiie^ not as at ipnl^ cfAtay}m^^Mf^mV^^^ 
^^ BMj* pmcipall iBgredienl oitwo toits i tbetooeioaH^d ^ofi^i^^M^^^ffmS ^^ 
^* it made men druuk, as cydar doib now, froi^.wtience th^iee isj|ti|V4;|H>^>efb 
^* used among the people Vous estes emittoS for one who knows not what be 
" dolh, y' other sort ^as caHed bdtehct.'* '^ 

The M. 8. speaks* of " that kind of sbf^p whereof tbe fomaica had most 
^^ times fouFB homesi and the rams oft times. sir^ that is (bree of rach side 
<< !wheiMf two made a circlfi iowards the nos^^.two others ajiothcr drpla back« 
^< tiaida4owarda the earsj^ ^^id two stoo4 uimght tietwecDc thf^m^ W^'oK| kuad 
^' was of small size and is allmost abolished by the sub^Utution of a larger kind 
*^ like those in Salisbury plaine.'* ^ i 

Speaking pf fish, the M.S. says*, << You may guess at the q*' that is or may 
<<1be taken by what hkppcnM wh^n Ottcf de Glrand&oh ^^bT^V^fti^r ->iifHhese 
<< i6lG8 he forced an impost Only upon the congers that 4h*i<flH^lml»Bit' tmJ t s * 
<< lk>rtation fe y* s' impost amount' to 400 Htm IbttrtnA ih ^ y m f'^ b^lh 
'^^ island*, aijd yet it was but one denier per conger hbhW 10Mnfl|it.^'«9^^ >^ 

The Pbqualayes are, in i^e M. S., called RoqueteOr^, i^ l^ifMlidlif Ikkt 
bears some affinity to the nature o(' those ancient tnonUttcnte; Whitibt^^^^^^om- 
poseijl o(6labi and fragments of rock, or, as in Frendi, n^«c« ' ' '^^ ^^ 
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TABLE OP MILBS; 

* Giving ihe true distances from tbe Rojil statue; in St. Helier^i 
Square^ to different places in the island of Jersej^ from correct mea- 
Hurtoients made by authoritj. 



To St. Clesoent's church 
Grouville barracks bj ditto 
GrouTille church « 
GrouviHe barracks 
Gorejf • • • 
Mont-Orgueil castle 
9t SaTiour's church 
St. Martin's church 
Roael barracks 
Trinity church 
Boulaj bay • 

St. Peter's church 
St. Ouen's church 
St. Lawrence's church 
St. John's church 
St. Mary's church 
St. Brdade's church 
St. Attbin'i pier 



2 4 66 


4 


b 99 


» 
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3 
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1 


2 99 
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6 66 
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5 66^ 
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6 


6 


4 


8 


6 132 




SoUtlunptoB s yriatcd by T. Baker. 
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ERRATA. 






n, ttielfi^ 


/or Tbynsla 


rMdThymelaM. > 




.34, -18^ 


•—clime 


cUmate. • ; 


f 


e8, -«o. 


-only 




' k *> *. 


i^9,laanoiii. 


-•pell 


writteo. 




;•??» -^ ^\ 


— Kspectfully 




.i;* • •' 


14?. Mfe. 


— delanaUoa 


alanaticyi. 


.-> -i 


159, line 11, 


— procurer 


procurator. 


* ^ . '* 


iM, ffak Sand 11, 


•^ grand 






«S8. - 11^ 


— Melches 


Melechci. ^ ,: x 


.- 'i 


— indiflcrbnloatcly 




- 


'iss, ^ 9. 


^itietch 


ctretdies. * • • ' 




tt56,Mtti4 


— Kite 


tide. ^/'' 


' - * ' ' "Jt 


|S», ^ % 


— ttonn 


■ •*o™«* . ft , . 


.",*> '. : 


968, -10, 


— "»*ny 


i rainy. 


, " \ i.^ 


^ ^19i^ 


— exist 


— exit* 


*!. • 


i«76, —1^ 


-90. 


60. ' s . : - . 


• . %y 


331, — 8o/iiol«0, 


— St. Bielade's Bay 


The inner portion^ of 8t, 


Bi«^d^i^. 


— Tolgolarly 




r 


«T, •• S^nortlr, 


— circumitaiice 






S48, — T. 


— firom 


•— beyond. 


>T ' 


848» — 4o/iiolcTT, 


,-poor 


prior. 


; .,■* 


a49» -15, 


— whatever 






865, ^1«, 


..Sooi-Rcfet 


— Sous-Firtlet. 
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